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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
(D ROWELL & CoO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contiactors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. &c. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 


ROWELL'S 

PATEN' 

STEEL PATEN AL 

NEW PATENT ECONOMIC STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEARANCE. 
IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING; FENCING FOR 
DEER PARKS, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTRIES. 


Address :—D. ROWELL & CO., 2, POET'S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


JUustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


| IMROD’S: 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for twelve 
years a martyr to that terrible disease Asthma, but 
after many trials and failures he at last succeeded in 
bringing together the combination in which, as a Cure, 
= public has by this time gained the greatest con- 

ence. 


and that Public Speak dl Vocalists 
subjected “to i is, b; their use, removed, tnd strength and meity of It has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst 
voice are re as rich and melodious in after-life as they may cases, and was said by the late LORD BE ACONS- 


have exhibited at the onset of their career. These Le a A 


FIELD, in whose case it was used under the highest 


flavoured Lozenges may be administered to the youngest c . 
ad libitum, and do not disorder the head, stomach, oF bowels, | med sanction, to have given him the greatest 
Jenny Linp.—“I have much pleasure in con! as faras comfort. 


my experience extends, the testimony already so general in favour | 
and 1is.; or, Post free 
.» in stamps. 
F. NEWBERY AND SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London. 


ESTABLISHED 4.D. 1746, 


BEDSTEADS. M APLE & F CARPETS. 


BEDSTEADS. CARPETS. 
BEDSTEADS. TOTTENHAM COURT RD. CARPETS. 


MAPLE & CO. have seldom less than 10,000 TURKEY CARPETS.— MAPLE & CO. have 
BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising some 600 just received large consignments of fine TURKEY 
various patterns, in sizes from 2 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. CARPETS, unique colourings, reproductions of the 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of 17th century.—Maple & Co., London, and 17 & $1, 
urchase, if desired. The disappointment and delay | Local Baron Aliotti, Smyrna. 
incident to choosing from designs, or where only a 
limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. TURKEY CARPETS.—These apenas carpets are 
exceptionally fine, both in colour and quality, 
GPEING MATTRESSES. while the prices are lower than ever known before, 
Appended are a few examples of useful sizes, with 


Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, or by remitting 4s. 3d. 
by oll Chemists, tm Boxes, | to the undersigned, a box will be mailed to any address 
» 18. 2d., 2s. 9d., 58. 4d., in Great Britain, charges paid. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS 
(BRITISH DEPOT), 


1 King Edward Street, Newga Street, 
London, 


GPRING MATTRESSES.——‘The PATENT | prices. The trade supplied:— 
WIRE-WOVEN SPRING MATTRESS. Such lft. din. by 8ft. 3im., £6 10s. 
advantageous arrangements have been made that om. by 6 in., Ue. 
this much attress is sold at the following ok 
15 ft. Oin. by 11 ft. 10in., $11 lds, 


low prices:—3 {t., 12s. 9d.; 3 ft. 6 in., 15s, 9d.; 4 ft., 
18s. 6d.; 4 ft. 6 in., 21s. 6d. 


WoonstTock CARPETS. 


BED-Boom SUITES, in solid Ash, Mahogany, 
or Walnut, consisting of wardrobe with plate- 
s door, toilet-table, washstand (marble top, 
inton’s tile back), towel-horse, pedestal cupboard, 
three chairs, £12 17s. 6d. These suites, which are 
manufactured at Messrs. Maple & Co.'s Steam 
Cabinet Works, should be seen by intending pur- 
chasers; they are simply marvellous productions 
for the money and thoroughly well made and finished. 


MAPLE & CO.—BASS WOOD FURNITURE is 
one of the novelties particularly recommended, 
being much harder than pine, and a prettier wood. 
500 Bedroom Suites to select from, finished in various 
woods, prices from 5} to 250 Guineas. Many of these 
are quite novelties in shape and finish. 
The Largest 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


WoopstTockr CARPETS, from 19s. 6d. 

These are inexpensive but most artistic pro- 
ductions of the English loom, woven in one piece, 
without seam, bordered and fringed, suitable for 
reception and bedrooms. Each carpet is protected 
by the trade mark “ Woodstock.” Can only be had 
of MAPLE & CO., Carpet Factors, Purchasers of 
fringed carpets should beware of imitations. 


MAPL=E & CO.—A Manufacturer’s Stock of stout 
BRUSSELS CARPETS at 2s. 63d. and 2s. 9d. 

vd yard, usually sold at 3s. 9d.; best quality Tapestry 
russels, but old patterns, at 1s. 94d. per yard. These 

ase Wonderful value—MAPLE & CO., London and 
aris. 


CABZPETS, ready for use. 3,000 in Stock. A great 
variety of patterns to select from, of the best 
quality, but old patterns. A Carpet 15 ft. by 11 ft. 3 in. 
price oUs., Which can be laid same day as ordered. 


=—MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY. A NEW NOVEL. 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. THE FALL OF ASGARD: 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A Tale ot St. Olaf’s Day. 
Author of “ Mr. Isaaes,” ‘“* Dr. Claudius,’’ “A Roman By JULIAN CORBETT, 
Singer,” &. 2 Vols. Glove 8vo. 12s. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. A NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY JAMES, 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN AND THE BOSTONIANS. 
HIS FAMILY. By HENRY JAMES. 
By Mrs. Ouiruant, Author of “Sir Tom,” “The | Author of “The American,’’ “ fhe Europeans,” &. 
Wizard’s Son,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE, 
AUNT RACHEL. CHANTRY HOUSE. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of Joseph's Coat &, Author of The Heir of Redclytfe,” &c. 
2 Vols. Globe8vo. 12s. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


DAGONET THE JESTER. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Twenty-third Annual Publication (Revised after Official Returns) of 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. For the Year 1886, 
Edited by J. Scorr Kettir, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THe Tres says :—“ All the results of recent legislation and political movements . . . receive due notice. . . 
The work reflects great credit on the industry, care, and skill of its editor, and year by year it is becoming 
increasingly useful and indispensable to every one who has to deal with public affairs.’ 


HENRY BAZELY, THE OXFORD EVANGELIST. A Memoir. By E. L. 
Hicks, M.A., Fellow and Tutor christ College, Oxford. With Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ae w Book by the e Dean of St. Paul’s. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Preached in 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. By the Very Kev. R. W. Cuurcu, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Book by the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 
THE HISTORY OF “INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton Lectures, 1885. 


By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, &e. Demy 8vo. 16s. [In a few Tn a few days, 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN ITS ORGANISATION AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. Being the Croall Lectures for 1886, By Jouy Cunxincuam, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Church History of 
Scotland,’ ** The Quakers,” ‘* A New Theory of Knowing and Known,” &e. Demy 8vo. 9s. 

FELLOWSHIP. Letters addressed to my Sister Mourners. New Edition. 


With additional Letters. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. Being the Baird Lecture fer 1885. By 


Witiiam MIL LIGAN, D.D., Professor of Divinity and “Biblical Criticism at the University of Aberdeen, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 


HAILEYBURY SERMONS AND OTHER SERMONS. By G. E. Jeans, M.A., 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Now Publishing. Monthly, in 8 Vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S WRITINGS. 


A New Collected Edition. 
Diderot and the Encyclopedists. Rousseau. ‘I'wo Vols. Ready. 
Two Vols. (Ready. On Compromise. Read»), 
Voltaire. One Vol. Ready. Miscellanies. ‘I'wo Vols. (May. 
THE JUDGMENT OF PROMETHEUS, AND OTHER POEMS. By Ernest 
Mrers, Author of ‘‘ The Puritans,’’ “ The Defence of Rome, and other Poems.” Extra Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Now ready, with upwards of 200 New Illustrations. 
CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Arcuisatp Gerxiz, LL.D., F.R.S., Director- 


General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, London; formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown _ 1s. 6d. 

100 Pictures by M 


CHARLES" “KINGSLEY'S W WATER BABIES: 


A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND BABY. 
A New Edition, with One Hundred Pictures by LINLEY SaAMBOURNE. Feap. 4to. 12s. 6d. 
“Likely to stand high in the favour of those who care for illustrated books.”’—Times, 


Two New SeriaL Storrrs—MY FRIEND JIM, by W. E. Norxis,and THE UNEQUAL YOKE, by au 
anonymous writer, are begun in 


The English Ellustrated Magasine 
For APRIL, which contains also Illustrated Articles on THE CHARTERHOUSE A NORTH COUNTRY 
FISHING TOWN, by Netiy Ericussn, & 


Profusely Tilustrated, Price SIXPENCE, by Post EIGHTPENCE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0.’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


By Epwarp THornton. New Edition, Revised and Edited by Srr Roper Lerusripes, C.LE., and 
Arraur N. Wottaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service. Thick 8vo. 28s. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, As told by its own Historians; 
The Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Gujardt. By the late Sir Epwarp Criive Baytey, K.C.S.I. 
Partially based on a Translation by the late Professor Joun Dowson. Forming a Sequel 
to Sir H. M. Elliott’s “ History of the Muhammadan Empire of India.” 

Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


MYTHICAL MONSTERS. 


By Cuares Gouxp, B.A., late Geological Surveyor of Tasmania, &c. Royal 8vo., with Coloured 
Frontispiece and 93 Illustrations. 25s. 


THE CAPTAIN’S YARNS. 


A Memorial of the Fifty Years’ Service of the late Joseph Ray, Esq., Commander R.N. 
Edited by James M. Menzies. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


VERSES. Translated and Original. 


By H. G. Keene, Author of “ Peepul Leaves,” &. Feap. 3s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonn H. Ineram. 


New Volumes. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d each. 


MADAME ROLAND. By Maruitpe Buinp. 
RACHEL. By Mrs. A. Kennarp. 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. 


By Joun Futrorp Vicary, Author of “‘ A Danish Parsonage,” and “ Readings from the Dane.” 
Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. 


By Generat E. F. Burton, Madras Staff Corps. With 8 full-page Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, 


Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &e. By his Wire and Davueurer. 
Edited by Stantey Demy 8vo. 18s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. 


Being a Cyclopadia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical 
and Theological Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. By Tuomas Patrick Hueues, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
Peshawur, Afghanistan. Royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 42s. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM, 
From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783 to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By 
T. E. Kesset, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “ Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Speeches.” 8vo. 16s. 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. 


Comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. Illustrated with facsimiles from Originals in the 
South Kensington Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari character. 
By the late Professor PALMER and Freperic Prncorr. [Jn the Press. 


THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 

Issued by permission of the Secretary of State for India in Council. January 1886. 10s. 6d. 
THE ROYAL KALENDAR, AND COURT AND CITY 
REGISTER for — Ireland, and the Colonies, 
or 1886. 


With Index, 7s. Without Index, 5s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, S8.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
nis 'L. 


THE GREELY EXPEDITION. 


THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE, 1881-84, and the 
Attainment of the Farthest North. By Apotepnus W. Greety, Major U.S. 
Army, Commanding the Expedition. With nearly 100 Illustrations, and 
the Official Maps and Charts. In 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE TURF. SECOND EDITION OF 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM DAY, of Wood- 


yates. With Anecdotes and Recollections of the Principal Celebrities of the 
Turf during the Present Reign. In1 vol. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


LIMITED TO 500 COPIES, EACH NUMBERED. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF MOR- 
TIMER COLLINS. Made by F. Percy Corron. Only 500 copies, each of 
which is numbered, have been printed, upon hand-made paper. In 1 vol. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


OLD “MISCELLANY” DAYS. Stories by Various Authors. 
Reprinted from ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.” In 1 vol. Royal 8vo. With 33 
full-page Illustrations on Steel (only once worked, nearly fifty years ago) by 
Grorce CrurksHank. 21s. 


RE-ISSUE OF LE FANU’S NOVELS. 


UNCLE SILAS, and THE HOUSE. BY THE CHURCH- 
YARD. By the late J. S. Le Fanu. Each in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Uniform with the Series of ‘‘ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” 

TENTH THOUSAND. NOW READY. 


LETTERS FROM HELL. With an Introduction by Dr. 


GrorGe Macponatp. Popular Edition. In-1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By Miss Clara CHEESEMAN. By Miss Pear. 
A ROLLING STONE. Now Ready. ALICIA TENNANT. By the Author 
In 3 vols. | of “ Near Neighbours.” In 2 vols. 
By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. By Mr. Brinstey Ricwarps. 
BARBARA PHILPOT: a Study of _THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE. By the 
Manners and Morals, 1727-1737. In 8 vols. Author of “‘ Seven Years at Eton.” In 3 vols. 
By Mrs. Lysacur. By Miss Marre CoRELLI. 


SEALED ORDERS. By the Author | A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
of “ Over the Border.” In 3 vols. Now Ready. In 2 vols. 


Loxpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burumneron Srreer, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. By Atcernon Cuartes Swinsurne. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POEMS. Collected and Revised by the 


Author. Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buekram. Crown 8vo., 48. 6d. 


BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Saran Tyrer, Author of “ St. Mungo’s 


City,” &e. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


CAMIOLA : a Novel. By Justin McCarray, Author of “ Dear Lady 


Disdain,”’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 64. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ourpa. Second Edition. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE”: a Romance of Society and Politics. 


By Justin McCarrny, M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


THE MASTER OF THE MINE. By Roserr Bucnanay. With a Frontis- 


piece by W. H. OverEND. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [A pril 10. 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By Jutian Hawrnorne, Author of “Garth,” “For- 


tune’s Fool,” &e. Crown 8vo., eloth extra, ' 3s. 6d. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. - By Mrs. Motesworrs, Author of “ Herr 


Baby,’ “The Cuckoo Clock,” &e. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now Pvsiisuine. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp at 2s, 64. 
By Grant Allen. | By Charles Gibbon. | By Eleanor C. Price. 
Strange Stories. | Faney Free. Gerald, 
Philistia. By B By Mead and Stream. By James Runciman. 
Pe ent asil. By Bret Harte. *Skippers and Shellbacks. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” *Maruja. Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 


By Walter Besant. By J. Berwick Harwood. By W. Clark Russell. 
*Dorothy Forster. The Tenth Earl. On the Fo’k’sle Head. 


*Uncle Jack. 
By Mrs. Cashel ‘, | By George R. Sims. 
By Robert Buchanan. G *Rogues and Vagabonds. 
Matt. The Lover's Creed. *The Ring o’ Bells. 
Foxglove Manor. By D. Christie Murray. By B. b. Stevenson 
By Hall Caine. The Way of the World. nano , 
The Shadow of a Crime. A Bit of Human Nature, a 


BY, Collins. By Alice O’Hanlon. | 
The Unforeseen 
By C. E. Craddock. . By Sarah Tytler. 
*The Prophet of the Great Smoky By Ouida. St. Mungo’s City. 
Mountains. Princess Napraxine. Beauty and the Beast. 


"NEW VOLS. OF CHATTO & WINDUS’S POPULAR SHILLING NOVELS, 


Now IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. These may also be had in cloth, at 1s. 6d. each. 


Our Sensation Novel. Edited by Justin H.|A Barren Title. By T. W. Sprricur. 
McCarrnuy, M.P. 


Doom! an ‘Atlantic Episode. By Justin H. Beyond the Gates. By Erizanvrn Srvuarr PuHetps. 
MecCartuy, M.P. An Old Maid’s Paradise. By Exvizanern Srvart 
Curly: an Actor’s Story. By | PHELPs. 
SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreten Resipenr. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With an additional Chapter ‘on SOCIETY AMONG THE MIDDLE AND PROFESSIONAL 
CLASSES. Crown &vo., ls. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


INDOOR ‘PAUPERS : a Book of Experiences. By One or Tuem. Crown 
8vo., ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6 

IN PERIL AND PRIVATION : Stories of Sea Adventure. A Book for Boys. 
By James Payn, Author of *‘ By Proxy,”’ &ce. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress. of British 


Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Numerous Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 


AND HOUSE OF COMMONS FOR 1886. In One Volume, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5a 
WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE FOR 1886. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE FOR 1886. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE FOR 1886. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & GO. 3 NEW BOOKS. 


a Story of Socialist Life tw Brungland. 


READY THIS a AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
3 Vols., Post 8vo. 


DEMOS. 


“ The ‘Cornhill’ is the most interesting of English Magazines.”—Vanity Fair. 
“ The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The ‘Cornhill’ still holds its place as the best of the sixpenny monthlies, and 
deservedly so.”—Scottish Review. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
MAY will contain the commencement of 
NEW SERIAL STORY entitled “JESS,” 
by H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of 
“King Solomon’s Mines,” &e. 


The Apri Noumser is now ready at all Booksellers and Newsagents, Price S1xrENce. 


CONTENTS :— 
Confidential Agents. A Kentish Boswell. 
Court Royal. By the Author of “ John Herring,” Suspense. 


“Mehalah,”’ &c. Chaps. XLIX. to LIL. Illus- Sworn to the Fetish. (Illustrated.) 
trated by G. Du Maurier. Scores and Tallies. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day, Royal 8vo., 12s, 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Voirme VI. (BOTTOMLEY—BROWELL) or THE 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
*,* Volume VII. will be published on July 1st, and the subsequent volumes at intervals of three months. 
From the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ” notice of VOLUME V. 


“The fifth volume of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography’ carries the work down as far as ‘ Bot.’ One 
of its best articles is Mr. Leslie Stephen’s on James Boswell; and others of some importance are those on 
Admiral Blake, by Professor Laughton, on Hector Boece, by Mr. ASneas Mackay, on St. Boniface, by Mr. E, 
Maunde Thompson. The work continues to be characterised by the same careful reliance on original authorities, 
and the same succinct and effective statement as before. 


NEW NOVEL. At all he Station, in 2 Vols., Post 8vo. 


MRS. PETER HOWARD. 


By the Author of “The Parish of Hilby.” 


*,* Messrs. SmirH, Exper, & Co. will be happy i ‘wud, post free on application, a 
Catalogue of their Publications containing Lists of Works by W. M. Thackeray, 
Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning, John Addington Symonds, Matthew Arnold, 
Augustus J. C. Hare, Leslie Stephen, Miss Thackeray, Sir A. Helps, G. H. Lewes, 
Mrs. Gaskell, the Bronte Sisters, and other eminent writers and leaders of thought. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 15 Waterloo Place. 
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SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


in Tupper’s Autobio aphy. In preparation—to be published at EASTER, 
MY LIFE. ‘AS AN AUTHOR. By Martin Farquuar Tupper, Author of “ Pro- 
verbial prams ay ol &e. Forming an Octavo Volume of about 400 pages, with a Portrait of “4 Author. 
merica from the Prehistoric e Middle of the Present Centu: 
NARRATIVE “AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF AMERICA. Edited ‘by JUSTIN 


Wiwxsor, Librarian of Harvard University. 8 vols., royal 8vo., 30s. per vol.; also Large- Paper Edition, 
THE FAR 4to., IN 3s. per vol. The Second Volume (published first) is now ready. (Apply for a prospectus.) 


NTERIOR: a Narrative of Travel and Adventure from the Cape of 


Good dh to the Lake Regions of Central Africa. By W. Montacu Kerr, C.E, Demy;8vo., with nume- 
rous Illustrations. 


MOUNTAIN ASCENTS IN WESTMORELAND AND CUMBERLAND. By 


Colonel Joun Barrow. Crown 8vo., with Map and several Illustrations. 


THROUGH THE KALAHARI DESERT. A Narrative of a Journey with Gun, 


Camera, and Note-Book to Lake N’Gami and 7. ~ G. A. Farini. With Forty-four Illustrations, 
mostly TH photographs, Diagram, and Map. Demy 8 


THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH “BRAZIL. By James W. WELLs. 


Demy -_ with over 80 Illustrations. 


EL MAGHREB: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Marocco. By Hueu E. M. Srur- 


FIELD. Crown 8vo., with Map. Cloth extra. 8s. 6d 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON AND MARIE LOUISE. By Madame Dvrann, 


One of the First Ladies of the Empress Marie Louise. Crown 8vo. 


BURMAH AFTER THE CONQUEST. By Grarran Geary, Author of “From 


Bombay to the Bosphorus. 
THE GREEK ISLANDS AND TURKEY AFTER THE WAR. By Dr. Heyny 
. Fre.p, Author of ‘‘ From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” &c. 8vo., cloth. 8s. 6d. [Ready. 
LIFE. AND SOCIETY IN EASTERN ‘EUROPE. By Wit11aM James Tucker, 


an English Linguist. Demy 8vo. 15s. (Ready. 


NEW NOVELS READY OR NEARLY READY. 
A LONE LASSIE: An Autobiography. By J. Jemmerr-Browne. 3. vols. 


31s. 6d. [ Ready. 
Important New Novel, by the Author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” 


THE Lats MRS. NULL. By Frank R. Srocxrton, Author of “Rudder 
lvol. (Copyright in Great Britain.) Crown 8vo., cloth. és. (Ready. 
POMEGRANATE SEED. By the Author of “The Two Miss Flemings,” “ Rare 


Pale Margaret,’ ‘‘ Flower 0’ the Broom,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready, 


MARTIN FRENCH. By Joun Brapsuaw, Author of “Dedham Park,” &c. 


3 vols. 


HALF WAY. By Miss Bernam Epwarps. 2 vols. 
THE PROFESSOR’S WOOING. By Miss D’Estrerre-Keexine, Authoress of 


“Three Sisters,’’ &e. 2 vols. 


MOSTLY FOOLS. By Mr. Ranvotrn, Author of “One of Us.” 3 vols. 
DELAMERE. By G. asain Author of “The Violinist of the Quartier Latin.” 


3 vols. 


UPLAND AND MEADOW: a  Poaetquissings Chronicle. By C. 


M.D., Author of “ Primitive Industry,’’ &e. 12mo., cloth. 10s. 6d. (Ready. 
THE ROYAL JUBILEES OF ENGLAND; with Introductory Sketches of the 


Mosaic and Roman Jubilees, and a Narrative of the Reign of Egbert, First King of England. By WiLLiam 
Euuis. Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


AMERICAN YACHTS. By Frepericxs Cozzmns. Text by J. D. Jurronp 


KELLey, Lieutenant U.S. Navy. A Series of Twenty-seven Plates, 22 by 28 inches, on of the variant 
Phases of Yachting Life. (Prospectus on application.) 


WILD ANIMALS. By Major J. F. Norr. With numerous full-page Photo- 


ravure Plates, reproduced" from Photographs from Life. 


uper-royal 8vo. 
THE SPORTING FISH OF GREAT BRITAIN, with a Chapter on Ichthyology 


for Anglers. By H. CHOLMONDELEY- PENNELL, late Her Majesty’s Inspector of Sea Fisheries, Author of 
- a Salmon and Trout,’ &e. Illustrated by 16 Lithographs of Fish in Gold, Silver, and Colours. Demy 


MODERN WHIST. Together with the Laws of Whist. By Crementr Davies, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges. 4s. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.A New Novel, entitled 


“SPRINGHAVEN,” by R. D. Blackmore, Author of “ LORNA 


Illustrations F. BARNARD and ALFRED PARSONS, is commenced in the APRIL 


HARPER’ S MAGAZINE, now Ready, One Shilling. 


*,* This number also contains the First Part of a New Wovel by the Author of ‘‘ JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLE MAN”; «a Article by PHIL ROBINSON; a continuation of OLIVER GOLDSMITH'’S * “SHE 
STOOPS TO CONQUER,” with Mr. E. A. ABBEY’S delightful and Characteristic Illustrations, &c. 

Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Burres, 1838, FLEET Srreet, E.C. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


LORD ROBERT MONTAGU ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 


RECENT EVENTS AND A CLUE TO THEIR SOLUTION. By the 


Right Hon. Lord Roserr Montace. Large Crown [Zn the Press. 


WORKS BY SIR J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
President Elect of the British Association. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN. With Twenty Illustra- 


tions. Eighth Edition, Revised. Crown &8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, According to Revelation and Science. 


Second Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 


_ “We heartily commend the book to those who are interested in this most important question. Dr. Dawson 
is a man well known in the ranks of science for great breadth and grasp of knowledge.”’—Spectator. 


FOSSIL MEN AND THEIR MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. An 
Attempt to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Pre-historic Men in Europe, by 
those of the American Races. With forty-four Illustrations. Second Edition, with 
additions. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—An Article by Sir J. W. DAWSON on “ Recent Discussions on the First Chapter of 
Genesis’ appears in the Expositor for April. 1s. Monthly. 


A HANDY DICTIONARY OF PRESENT-DAY TOPICS. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA, 1886, Containing about Two Thou- 
sand Concise and Explanatory Articles on every Topic of Current Political, Social, and 
General Interest referred to by the Press and in Daily Conversation. Edited by E. D. 
Price, F.G.S. Assisted by leading Specialists of the day. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

It is intended that this New Annual shall provide the latest information on such subjects as are now, or are 


likely soon to be, in the mind of the public—thus forming a companion to the newspaper, and a guide to every-day 
topics and conversation. 


CANON WILBERFORCE ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. : 


THE TRINITY OF 


Rev. Canon Wizperrorce, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.” Second Edition. 


BISHOP MARTENSEN’S STUDIES IN THEOSOPHY. 
JACOB BEHME: His Life and Teaching. Studies in Theosophy. By the late 
Dr. H 


. L. Marrensen, Metropolitan of Denmark. Translated from the Danish by 

T. Ruys Evans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“A deeply interesting book. . . . Boeeshme, the shoemaker of Gorlitz, was a profounder thinker and more elo- 
quent writer than our own Bunyan, the tinker of Elstow, and it was a labour of love with Bishop Martensen to 


write this masterly monograph upon him. The account of him which we have here abounds in splendid 
passages.’’—Church Bells, 


Now Ready, the Forty-Seventh Thousand of 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Professor Heyry 
Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Seventeenth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Drummond, with singular and convincing force, works out the continuity of law from the natural into 
the spiritual world.’”’—Spectator. 


A LIFE OF JOSEPH HALL, D.D., Bishop of Exeter and Norwich. By Rev. 
Grorce Lewis, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“We welcome this handsome volume with hearty satisfaction. Dr. Hall’s ‘ Contemplations’ is a work which 
holds its ground as one of the most beautiful of our religious classics, and those who have read it will be glad to 
see something ot the writer’s experience and life. Mr. Lewis has not only gone most conscientiously to original 
documents, but having got much material together he has also shown the art of weaving it into a vivid and 
fascinating narrative. It is a most touching story.”—Church Bells. 


THIRD EDITION. Two Vols., Royal 8vo. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. From Thales to the 
Present Time. Translated by Grorcr 8. Morris. With additions by the Translator. 
By Noau Porrer, D D., LL.D., on English and American philosophy; aud by V. Borra, 
Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 
Vol. I. -ANCIENT and MEDIA:VAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo. 18s. 
Vol. IL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


_ “ It combines in an unusual degree the three qualities of accuracy, clearness, and conciseness, and therefore 
tis peculiarly adapted for the use of students.” —Athenewuwm. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’DonoenvE (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of “ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
“ Thoroughly practical, emer | with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”’—Graphic. 
“A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.”’—Vanity Fair. 
“Mrs. Power O’Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.’’—Irish Sportsman, 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anverson. 


“i uires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“ Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”— 
Land and Water. 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times, 

“Tt is sensible and practical.’’—Whitehall Review. 

“We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 


6d. 
SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Annpzrson, 
Author of “How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
“He is well worthy of a hearing.””—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”—The Field. 
should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.” —The Farmer. 


“ There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.’’—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &e. 
“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.” —Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 


accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 
Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers ; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Maynew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Luproy, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wri11am Procter (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


“There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
work.’’—Siotsman. 

“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’—England. 


r A There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.”— 
ield. 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD 


From the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT the following Magazines 
and Reviews. 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom 
At the prices annexed, until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM. PER ANNUM, 


Blackwood’s . . . 78 National Review . . 
Contemporary Review . 17 Revue des deux Mondes . 


Cornhill 5 
Fortnightly Review 17 Temple Bar . 


Gentlemen's . Nineteenth Century 
London Society Longman’s Magazine 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
Edinburgh. ‘ 10 Westminster . . 10 


Quarterly , . . 10 0} Church Quarterly . . 12 


The terms will be -1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the 
Bookstalls to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
Twetve Montus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed 
for, it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


Subscriptions will be received at any Bookstall. 


IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS. 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


100 VOLUMES OF NOVELS 


(ASSORTED) 


FOR THREE POUNDS. 


These Novels are Surplus Stock withdrawn from circulation, and 
were originally published in Sets of Two and Three Vols., 
at 21/- and 31/6 per Set respectively. They are in 
good condition and of recent date. 


CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY OF THEIR RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Orders received at 186, STRAND, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
LIST NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: Being a Description of some of the most Famous 
Instances of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. Matueson, C.S.I., Author of “ The Decisive 
Battles of India,” &c. 8vo. With Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. 18s. 

“Colonel Malleson has dealt with his subjects in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the 


dry bones of history, and bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if 
the incidents described had happened yesterday.”—Athenewm. 

“*Each of Colonel Malleson’s books is veritably an improvement on its predecessor, and this his latest pro- 
duction—a description of half a score memorable events in the history of the world—is a perfect specimen of the 


art of imparting solid, authentic information in the shape of a series of entertaining, readily-remembered 
narratives.” —Whitehall Review. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 
Srupent INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations. 
12s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturbanccs which 
Accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hotmes. Second Edition, Revised. 
8vo. With Map and Plans. 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive. With a 
Portrait of the Author, Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Matuxson, C.S.I., Author of the 
“ Battlefields of Germany.” 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter. 18s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. New Volume. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Etizasetn Ropins PENNELL. Crown 8vo 
3s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 


to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &e. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Pency M. Tuorntox, Author 


of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. 1Lds. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 


War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. Matuzson, C.S.L., 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


THE WAR IN BURMA. 


Works on Burma, by Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE. 


OUR BURMESE WARS 


AND RELATIONS WITH BURMA, &c. 
Price 16s. With a Map. 


ASHE PFPWVEE, 
THE EASTERN, FOREMOST, OR SUPERIOR COUNTRY. 


Crown 8vo. Price ds. 


“* No one is better capable of treating the subject.”—Atheneum. 


‘* Well informed on the subject on which he writes, ane he has conveyed a large amount of trustworthy infor- 
mation in a very readable form.’’—Daily News. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 Warertoo Puace. S.W. 
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Just published, Royal 8vo., half-bound, Price 28s., 


Gazetteer the Territories 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
WICEROW OF INDIA, 
By EDWARD THORNTON, 


"Revised and Edited by SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, C.L.E., formerly Press Commissioner in India, &c., 
and ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.LE., of H.M.’s Indian (Home) Civil Service, 


Translator of the ** Anvar-i-Sahailié,” 


When Thornton’s “ Gazetteer of India ” was originally presented to the public, 
it was the only compilation of its kind, and it was obviously desirable that, within 
reasonable limits, the work should be sufficiently comprehensive to give the reader 
some insight into the history of the various localities enumerated. Since that 
date, however, Hunter’s “Imperial Gazetteer” has been prepared, which is not 
only much more ample than its predecessor, but is further to be greatly enlarged in 
the New Edition now in course of production. In these circumstances it has 
been thought incumbent, when issuing a New Edition of Thornton’s “ Gazetteer” 
corrected up to date, to modify in some measure the plan of the work by omitting 
much of the detail and giving only such leading facts and figures as will suffice for 
ordinary purposes of reference, a plan which has the additional advantage of 
reducing the work to one moderate-sized volume. 


The joint names which appear on the title-page will, it is hoped, serve as a 
guarantee to the public that the “‘ Gazetteer” is in the main accurate and trust- 
worthy, free alike from sins of omission and commission. It will be found to 
contain the names of many hundreds of places not included in any former edition, 
while the areas and populations have been revised by the data given in the Census 
Report of 1881. 


Just Published, in cloth case, or on roller varnished. Dedicated to the 
Metropolitan and Bishops of India. 31s. 6d. 


A DIOCESAN MAP OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 1885. 


Drawn and Compiled from the latest Authorities by the 


REV. DONALD J. MACKEY, M.A., F.SS., &c., 


Canon and Precentor of S. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth. 


N.B.—Author of Diocesan Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. S8.W. 
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ARMY SCRIPTURE READERS 
SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 


His Grace THE ArcupisHop oF CANTERBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Generat Sir A. J LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 


THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the continued 


support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the army at home and abroad. 


With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of 
the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in no small degree upon this 
institution ; and with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this 
matter before all who can feel for a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a 
soldier’s devotion to his Queen and country, but above all for a soldier's ever- 
lasting welfare, confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause 
unknown supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the left, and 


stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers have sailed for 
Egypt and South Africa. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Horr, Esq., 
17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Natrona Provincia, Banx or Enexann, 212, 


Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Buaxe; or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. 
J. W. F. Sanpwirn. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
B'LLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s. each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 38., 38. 6d., 4s., 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-stufling 
Cushions, with Rubber warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s._ Adjusting 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. Every kind 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price Lists, 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, —Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writimgs, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the pure and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. S.W. 


President.—LORD TENNYSON. 


Vice-Presidents._THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; HIS GRACE 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH; E. H. BUNBURY, ESQ. 


Trustees.—EARL OF CARNARVON; EARL OF ROSEBERY; SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Committee. 


Si Henry Barkty, K.C.B. EpmunD GossF, Esq. | H. Maxwett Lyte, Esq. F. Potrock, Ese. 

Sir F. W. Burton. F. Harrison, Ese. | $v. Mivart, Esq. Rev. Dr. Riae. 

PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN. = M. Kennepy, Esq., C.B. | James Correr Morison, Esq. G. J. Romanegs, Ese. 

Dosson, Esq. Lane, Ese. PROFF: Henry Mortey. HERBERT SPENCER, Esq, 

H. W. FREEvAND, Esq. STANLEY LEaTHE s,D.D. | Dr. Mv LESLIE STEPHEN, Es 

SypDNEY GEDGE, Esq. W. Warkiss Lioyp, Esq. H Esq. Tue Very Rev. THE Dean 

oF WESTMINSTER. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3a year without Entrance-fee; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country and Ten to ‘Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on apptication. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAILELAR D'S 
WEUSICAL 
BoxES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They all bear the above Trade Mark, and can be had at almost all 
the principal Music Sellers and Jewellers in the United Kingdom. 
PAILLARD & CO., Manufacturers, 62, Holborn Berg a 


DEAE CH it. DHE N 


(Commonly called DEAF and DUMB) 
OF THE HIGHER CLASSES 


EDUCATED ON THE SPEECH AND LIP-READING SYSTEM. 
PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 

Domestic arrangements under the personal superintendence of the Principals mother. Signs and the Manual Alphabet rigidly excluded. 
Lip-reading taught to adults wholly or partially deaf, thus obviating the use of acoustic instruments. 
Address-HARRY W. WHITE 
(Formerly Vice-Principal, Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Ealing, and late Lecturer at the Manchester Institution), 


115, HOLLAND ROAD, HBENSINGTON, 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &e. 
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CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BONUS YEAR-—1885. 
English and Scottish Law Life Assurance Association, 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
Orrices.—12, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, S.W., J. Actuary 
and Secretary. 
120, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, Ws. Sarrn, LL.D., Manager. 
Cuarrman, JAMES REDFOORD BULWER, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


Subscribed Capital - - - - £1,000,000 
Invested Funds - - - - £1,343,317 
Net Annual Income - + - - £191,370 


NEW FEATURES. 


RATES OF PREMIUM MATERIALLY REDUCED. 
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THE FALSEHOODS OF THE POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 


ScriprurE says vividly of certain unbelievers of old, that God 
should send them strong delusion to believe a lie. The text has 
its warning for ourselves. With the growing use of falsehood as a 
weapon in politics, the experience of every day has, unfortunately, 
made us but too familiar. When a statesman so mild-tempered as 
Lord Iddesleigh declares (he was at the time Sir Stafford North- 
cote) that the Radical mode of propagating their principles is 
‘good stout thumping lies,” it is scarcely necessary to illustrate 
the practice. But if any old-fashioned Englishman, more occu- 
pied with his own business than with politics, doubts the fact, let 
him refer to the canvassing experiences of Lady Rayleigh, which 
are to be found in the present number of this Review. Lying, as 
a political trade, thrives in the England of to-day. But lies, by 
themselves, do not constitute the chief danger of the nation. The 
danger lies in “‘ the strong delusion to believe them”; and this, in 
our opinion, springs out of two deep and widespread superstitions. 
One is the belief of the constituencies that Government is ordained 
primarily for the purpose of legislation. The other is the belief of 
the Assembly elected by the constituencies for the purpose of 
legislation and the control of the Executive, that it also possesses 
the functions of Government. 

As to the first of these delusions, it is unnecessary to say much. 
An electorate, enormously increased by the Act of 1884, and firmly 
persuaded that most of the ills which their hearts endured could 
be removed by Parliament, voted at the last General Election in 
the full belief, sedulously encouraged by Radical Caucuses, that 
for their rulers they had to choose between two Parties—one 
united to promote beneficent legislative change, the other bound 
simply to defend the social status quo. The Liberals reaped the 
advantage of the fanatical hopes of the new voters founded on this 
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falsehood. Those who hoped to make men more equal by abolish- 
ing the Crown and the House of Lords, more religious by dis- 
establishing the Church, more sober by enacting how much they 
should drink, or more rich by endowing them with a portion of 
their neighbours’ property, naturally cast their votes on the Liberal 
side. To these are to be added all those whom Mr. Gladstone’s 
reputation for personal piety, and a Manifesto so worded as to 
promise everything or nothing, afforded a pretext for claiming 
superiority over their fellows by assuming the now essentially 
meaningless name of Liberal. The older portion of the electorate, 
taught wisdom by the constant failure of the Party of Promise, 
voted for the Conservatives. But they were, of course, largely 
outnumbered, and whether wisdom will come to their more san- 
guine brethren through the harsh and wholesome teaching of 
experience time alone can show. 

But what of the elected Parliament ? Already, as far as legisla- 
tion goes, it has shown itself a faithful reflector of the wild dreams 
of its constituents. It has almost been persuaded by a cynical 
buffoon to vote for the abolition of a part of the Constitution older 
than the House of Commons itself: it has gone near to give its 
consent to the disestablishment of the Church in Wales; and by 
way of compensation it has refused to consider a measure for recon- 
ciling the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. A Bill for the creation 
of-a peasant proprietary is about to be presented to it, so grotesque 
in its provisions, that Radicals out of doors have expressed their 
regrets that it was not put on the fire instead of on the table of the 
House. It has procured the appointment of a Commission for 
considering the expediency of interfering with freedom of contract 
in respect of leasehold property. It has voted, and has been com- 
pelled to rescind its vote, for violating the engagements which the 
nation has contracted with the Crown for the maintenance of the 
Royal Parks. On all these occasions it has incurred, with justice, 
the ridicule of the enlightened part of the nation, whose repre- 
sentative it professes to be. Finally, in order to crown a career of 
absurdity unequalled, we venture to say, since the days of the 
Rump, it has been within an ace of accepting a motion of a leading 
Radical, whereby the Legislature would have constituted itself the 
national Executive ! 

Everyone can see the practical falsehood involved in these 
pretensions of the extreme Radicals, which, if acted on, would 
render not only all rational legislation, but all Government, im- 
possible. Unfortunately they are only logical conclusions readily 
deducible from our Party System, which is still widely believed to 
be identical with the English Constitution. Party Government 
has practically come to mean Government by the majority of the 
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House of Commons, whose nominee the Prime Minister is, just as 
the Cabinet—a body which has really no place in the Constitution 
—is its most secret and select Committee. The House of Commons 
in fact, regards itself as the sole repository of sovereign authority, 
and it is, therefore, life or death to a Ministry to keep together 
a numerical majority of the House upon whose slavish fidelity it 
may safely depend. In the present Parliament we are treated 
to a spectacle recalling the nursery fable of the stoppage at 
the stile of the old woman and her pig. Mr. Gladstone is neces- 
sary to the Liberal Party, the Liberal Party to Mr. Gladstone, 
but neither can hope to move without Mr. Parnell and his 
eighty-six votes. Hence to keep up the appearance of a Party 
majority, which has no real existence, the bare-faced scheme which 
we are all awaiting with curiosity, first for saddling the English 
tax-payer with £120,000,000, and secondly for repealing the 
union between Great Britain and Ireland! Surely magnum est 
mendacium et prevalebit 

Falsehood is, no doubt, strong, but the nature of things is 
stronger. Even before these words are published, it may have been 
made apparent that Mr. Gladstone has been deluded by his belief 
in his powers of Parliamentary legerdemain. The hostile attitude 
assumed towards his scheme by Mr. Chamberlain and the Radical 
section of the House is quite intelligible. Cherishing a bitter 
antipathy to the entire landlord class, these politicians see that 
the nation is to be asked to buy out the Irish branch of the 
landed aristocracy at a cost which must effectually hinder any 
development of the policy of ‘‘ransom” in England. We 
have no very strong belief in the warmth of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attachment to the integrity of the Empire; but we give him 
credit for shrewdness sufficient to perceive that participation in a 
scheme of Home Rule costing a hundred and twenty millions 
would be fatal to his influence with the British tax-payer. As- 
suming, then, that his secession from the Government cannot 
long be delayed, we hold that Mr. Gladstone’s failure in the House 
of Commons is certain. But who among the Liberals is likely to 
succeed where he fails? To suppose that Mr. Chamberlain could 
settle the Irish question, in the teeth of the opposition he would 
meet with from the Irish themselves, and from that part of the 
Ministerial party which has elected to follow Mr. Gladstone 
through thick and thin, would be absurd, even if it were possible 
to imagine that, with his unqualified condemnation of coercive 
measures, he could produce a policy such as the facts of the situ- 
ation imperatively require. With a Parliament like the present, a 
Liberal Ministry headed by Lord Hartington would be equally 
impotent. As far as this Parliament is concerned we can, there- 
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fore, look forward to nothing but a continuation of the existing 
administrative anarchy, which can only be ended by a dissolution. 
and an appeal to the country. 

What is now at stake is something much greater than the poli- 
tical collapse of a famous statesman and a great Party. To those 
who reflect, it must be evident that the whole Party System itself 
has failed to adapt itself to the requirements of our time. It 
has developed from an artificial, but not unsuccessful, form of 
aristocratic Government into a gigantic democratic machine for 
the encouragement of faction; and its mischievous effects are in 
nothing more apparent than in the attitude of Liberals like Sir 
H. James, who, after declining office under Mr. Gladstone, seek 
to neutralize the effects of their independence by an increase of 
violence in their denunciation of the Tories. The danger is lest, 
with such factious counsels abroad, affairs may, after the resig- 
nation of Mr. Gladstone, drift into so hopeless a state of confusion 
that his policy may appear to the nation to offer the only solution 
of the problem. Should he then be recalled to office, and, dissolving 
Parliament, appeal to the people, the ruin of the Empire must be 
the inevitable consequence. 

The one remedy we possess against this disaster is obvious 
enough. It is that all that is sound, honest, intelligent, and in- 
fluential in the country shall combine, with a complete disregard 
as to the possible consequences of such combination on our system 
of Party Government, to procure a judgment of the electorate 
.on the facts as they really exist. The policy required for the 
settlement of the Irish difficulty is not so difficult if it be loyally 
considered. Let it be recognized that the first duty of the 
Government is to restore order, to procure the enforcement of the 
law, and to rid the country of the plague by which all social liberty 
has been destroyed. However strong may be the measures required 
to accomplish this end, it is morally certain that the bulk of the 
Irish people will be really grateful to the Administration which re- 
stores their civil liberty. When the Irish see that the Government is 
in earnest in its determination to preserve social order, their 
natural good sense will make them wish to make the most of the 
exceptional advantages of land tenure which have been already 
granted to them; and a better feeling between classes may lead 
to the return of capital and the restoration of credit; while it will 
be for the Government to promote, by all the means in their power, 
the development of the languishing industries of the country. 
Lastly, when something like social harmony has been established, 
the question of Local Government may be approached as part of 
a wide system which must_ necessarily be shortly applied to 
England and Scotland. 
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If this be the truth as to the situation, how shall it be brought 
home to the minds of the English people? The answer is that 
there must be an uprising of patriotic spirit against the Party 
Caucus. In the first place, there should be an independent move 
on the part of the Moderate Liberals. If men of eloquence and 
position, like the Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Westminster, 
Mr. Albert Grey, and others, will speak out, they will obtain 
from the country, merely on account of their Party name and 
traditions, a hearing which would not be granted to the Tories. 
In the second place, the Tory Party should continue to dis- 
play the same patriotic self-abnegation of which it has already 
given an example. Lord Salisbury, with his accustomed chivalry, 
has expressed his willingness to serve under Lord Hartington ; 
and Lord Randolph Churchill, showing an admirable spirit of 
patriotism, has proclaimed his willingness to stand aside, if 
his presence should prove a hindrance to the union of Liberals 
and Conservatives. We feel sure that the Conservative organiza- 
tions throughout the country will exhibit the same temper as their 
leaders, and will, in constituencies where Liberalism is in the 
ascendant, be prepared to support an independent candidate, even 
when he does not rise out of their own ranks, against the Radi- 
cals and the Separatists. Can it be doubted that a Parliament 
so elected would be Conservative, in the broad sense of the word ? 
Lastly, as to the Government to be formed out of such a Parlia- 
ment, let it be generally recognized that the Constitutional right 
of choosing the Prime Minister lies with the Crown. The Queen’s 
superiority to all Party intrigues has been long recognized by her 
subjects, and were she to send for a Liberal like Lord Hartington, 
and bid him form a Ministry out of the best men he could find in 
Parliament, there can be no question that a Government so 
formed would be loyally supported by all true Conservatives inside 
the House and out of it. Whatever difficulties it might have to 
encounter, owing to the want of organization in so large a body 
as the House of Commons, it would be at least representative of 
what is best in the country, and would be able to lay the foun- 
dation for that wider system of Imperial Representation which is 
the great problem that confronts us in the not distant future. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


BOOK III. 
Cuapter I. 


A rew days later Carew was once more alone in his Chateau. The 
sun shone brightly as ever; nature was equally beautiful; but 
nothing pleased or satisfied him as it had done formerly. It is 
not surprising, when a house has been full of guests, if the host 
who remains behind should feel depressed by the solitude; but 
Carew’s depression did not arise from this. The mere absence of 
his friends he could have borne with perfect composure. So far as 
distance is concerned, none were going far away from him. By an 
afternoon’s drive he could again be near any one of them. What 
depressed him was not that these friends were gone; but the 
peculiar circumstances under which one—or, indeed, two of them, 
went. 

All except Foreman had agreed to stay on till Wednesday; 
and on Sunday night there had been a lull in politics and 
prophecy, and expeditions had been planned to the various sights 
of the neighbourhood: but on Monday morning, soon after the 
post arrived, Mrs. Harley had come to Carew with an odd look in 
her face, and informed him, in a manner not far from embarras- 
ment, that she had just had a letter from the eldest Miss Burton. 

‘Who has been telling her things,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘I am sure 
I don’t know; but she has heard that Consuelo has been meeting 
Foreman here. She is very much annoyed about it, and wishes 
her to come back immediately. Consuelo, poor child, has had a. 
letter from her, too. She won’t show it to me; but I can see it 
is disagreeable. Has Elfrida not written to you?” Carew drew 
from his pocket a number of unopened envelopes. ‘I will look,” 
he said. ‘ Yes, this must be hers.’’ It was a note couched in the 
coldest terms of civility. ‘‘ When I allowed my sister,” it said, 
“ to come to your house, I did so believing that she would be safe 
from meeting a person whose opinions and character are noto-. 
riously offensive to her family, and with whom they could never 
for an instant allow her to associate. Since this, however, proves 
to be not the case, it will hardly surprise you that I have asked. 
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Mrs. Harley to arrange for my sister’s instant return.” “I can 
never,” said Mrs. Harley, “let her go back alone. George can 
remain here ; but I must go back with her.” 

To this Carew could offer no opposition ; indeed, annoyed as he 
was at the whole incident, what he felt most for was the position 
of Miss Consuelo herself. ‘‘ Where is she?” he asked Mrs. Harley, 
**T should like to speak to her.” ‘She is in her room,” said Mrs. 
Harley, “getting ready to start. I must go, too. Elfrida is sending 
a carriage ; and, for aught I know, it may have arrived already.” 
He saw neither of the ladies again till the very moment of their 
departure. He had no opportunity of saying a single word to 
Miss Consuelo privately; indeed, until he was actually seeing 
them into the carriage, he was unable to do so much as catch her 
eye for a moment: and when at last he did this, in the act of 
saying ‘‘ Good-bye” to her, what was his surprise to find there, 
instead of sympathy, nothing but a stare of the most icy and 
blank indifference; and when he murmured some hope of their 
soon meeting again, to hear her reply with a conventional laugh, 
“T am rather afraid we are going to leave Nice presently.” 

As to the question of Foreman, he talked that over with Mr. 
Stanley ; and he had little doubt that that would be soon explained. 
He wrote Miss Burton a letter about it, and, so far as it went, he 
was at ease : but his mind was full of dim foreboding consciousness 
that there was something behind, which he had not yet arrived at. 
All through the rest of his remaining friends’ visit—through all 
their conversations, through all their expeditions—he was haunted 
by the memory of that unexplained parting. The day after it, he 
had written a letter—a short one, a few lines—to say he hoped he 
had not offended her; and now that his guests were gone, and 
there was nothing whatever to distract him, he was restlessly 
pacing up and down the ramparts, wondering if the post would 
bring him any, or what, answer. 

Absorbing, however, as this thought was, it left room in his 
mind for others of a more impersonal nature ; indeed, it seemed to 
compel their presence. His old desponding impression that the 
existing social world, with its soil of centuries in which all his life 
was rooted, and with which alone he could conceive himself as 
having any relations—his impression that this world was on the 
eve of its destruction, and that the very ground he trod on was 
slipping away from under him, returned to him more vivid than 
ever. This impression was again traversed by another, that 
matters were not yet hopeless ; and that, though how to save the 
things he clung to was a riddle, the riddle had an answer if one 
could but find out where. And both his hope and his despondency, 
and all the cares involved in them, were for the time being 
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inseparable from the thought of Miss Consuelo Burton. They 
seemed like emanations from it: it seemed to be perpetually 
shaping itself out of them. 

Such was his mood of mind when the stable-clock struck ten— 
the hour when the post was due: and before long a tray of letters 
was brought to him. He had only expected one which could bear 
on his anxiety. Instead of one there were three. There was the 
one he expected ; he knew it must be her handwriting; he looked 
at the back, and there he saw her monogram. Besides that, 
there was one from her eldest sister; and there was another from 
Mrs. Harley. 

He read the one from the eldest sister first. She accepted 
Carew’s explanation with regard to the presence of Foreman, but 
she did so in phrases of such studied coldness as to show that her 
displeasure remained, although the alleged pretext for it had been 
abandoned. This was apparent in even the first few sentences ; 
and then followed something that was even more unequivocal. 
** My sister has received the note which you thought fit to address 
to her on this subject ; and with my sanction is herself writing to 
inform you that she is perfectly satisfied with your explanations. 
We must beg, therefore, that you will not put yourself to the 
trouble of either thinking or writing any more about it.” 

He crushed the letter in his hand with a sense of anger and per- 
plexity ; and it was some time before he looked at the others. He 
resumed his walk at a more rapid pace, the very stamp of his feet 
betraying the mood that possessed him: and it was not till he had 
several times been the whoie length of the ramparts, that he found 
himself prepared to open Miss Consuelo’s envelope. Within its 
folds there was still some faint hope for him, but so faint that, like 
a flickering candle, it produced not light so much as an instant fear 
of darkness. At last, however, he tore it open and faced the 
contents. In a second his hope had vanished. Her few lines were 
as follows :— 

“Dear Mr. Carew, 

“Your letter told me nothing that I had not already 
known. I was much interested in meeting Mr. Foreman ; but the 
incident, which you may have surmised would be very displeasing 
to my relations, was, so far as you are concerned, not only acci- 
dental but unavoidable: and I can assure you they are now quite 
aware of the fact. Iam glad to have an opportunity of thanking 
you for my interesting visit ; and also of telling you that, every- 
thing being perfectly clear, no further explanations of any kind are 
necessary. 

“T am, yours truly, 
“C. Burton.” 
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This letter he crushed even more violently than the other. He 
seemed for the moment to be on the point of tearing it up; but 
changed his mind, and thrust it angrily into his pocket. Mrs. 
Harley's still remained for him ; but he felt that that might keep ; 
he had read quite enough for the present. He went indoors, put 
on a stout pair of walking-shoes, and, letting it be known that he 
would not be in till the evening, resolved to seek consolation in a 
long excursion on foot. 

The moment he emerged again, he felt his spirits rise a little. 
However heavily trouble may weigh upon one, there is some- 
thing exhilarating in the effort to shake it off. To Carew, also, 
colour and sunlight were much the same thing that music is to 
some people; and the blinding blue of the sky, the liquid, 
luxurious atmosphere, which made the landscape glitter as if it 
were seen through water, the tints of the hills and hollows, the 
golden flash of the oranges, and the misty azure which slept on 
distant mountains and almost seemed to palpitate with its own 
intensity,—all this struck on Carew’s nerves like the crash of some 
inspiring orchestra. Where he would go he had not yet decided; . 
but his eye fell suddenly on a little medieval town, shining over 
its olive-yards, far off in the upland country. He had often heard 
reports of it; of its towers, its fortifications, and its singular 
antique houses: but he had never yet been close to it. He 
resolved that he would go there now. 

The walk was lovely. The country, as he went, revealed to him 
by road or mule path its quaintest scenes, and the choicest of its 
secret prospects: and at last, after three hours’ travel, on emerg- 
ing from a grove of cork-trees, he saw on the opposite side of a 
deep but narrow gully, a glimmering girdle of grey walls and 
bastions; above them, a huddling cluster of windows, roofs, and 
balconies; and, crowning all, a church, and a square watch- 
tower. 

Continuing to follow the pathway which had brought him thus 
far, he arrived, in the course of five or ten minutes more, at a 
wooded slope, where the pathway joined a carriage-road, or rather 
a space in which the carriage-road ended ; and on the farther side 
of this was the narrow gate of the town. Carew paused on the 
slope, and seeing that the ground was soft, being covered with 
springy moss, he sat down and drew from his pocket some slight 
luncheon which he had brought with him. In spite of his 
unhappiness, exercise had made him hungry; and as he ate, he 
viewed the scene before him with something of the philosophic 
calm that so often accompanies the satisfaction of any natural 
‘eraving. The scene itself, too, soothed him with sympathetic 
Suggestions. He was familiar, from books, with the history of the 
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town and its architecture; and that narrow, dark archway, 
flanked by two sombre towers, he knew to be, stone for stone, in 
exactly the same condition as it was three hundred and eighty 
years ago, when it was last touched by an engineer. Since then 
nothing had changed it, except the quiet agency of time; and the 
results of this, from even a short distance, could hardly be per- 
ceived. Close by the walls were several rude carts, evidently too. 
wide to pass through the archway. In and out amongst these 
were one or two children playing ; an old crone with a distaff sat 
in the sunshine watching them ; and, some twenty yards away, a 
bevy of laughing girls were grouped together round a bubbling 
marble conduit, and with quick brown arms were washing their 
store of linen. 

Carew, as he sat contemplating this idyllic picture, began to 
confess to himself his own condition of mind. He would, he told 
himself, have been not exactly heart-broken, but still suffering 
from a distinct wound in his affections, if his only trouble had 
been the loss of Miss Consuelo Burton. But as it was, the cir- 
cumstances of the loss had a stronger effect on him than even the 
loss itself. He felt not as if he had been wounded, but as if he 
had been beaten all over; and he was conscious of a sense of 
blank and wondering desolation, in which affection had disappeared 
like a trampled plant. All the present seemed as hostile and 
unjust to him, when embodied in his private friends, as it was 
alien to him in its general tendencies; and the past, as repre- 
sented in the objects now surrounding him, seemed to be receiving 
and soothing him like a tender personal friend. 

He rose presently, and he entered the little town. He wandered 
eagerly through its narrow winding streets, noting with keen glance 
every detail of interest—the decayed scutcheon over a door that 
had once been noble; the rich iron-work of some medieval bal- 
cony ; or a well glimmering in the middle of some court-vard, its 
marble rim indented with the ropes that had raised its yet fresh 
water for centuries. At last a crooked alley brought him out upon 
the ramparts, and, having looked about him for a few minutes, he 
sat down on an old rusty cannon, which had probably lain where. 
it was, unmoved, since the days of Vauban. Everything he looked 
at harmonized with his own spirit. The old masonry, the fortifi- 
cations, the immemorial houses, in their forlorn survival, and in 
their absence of hope, seemed, as it were, to be almost a part of 
himself; and, though they confirmed his dejection, they at the 
same time lulled and tranquillized it. 

In this mood of mind he bethought himself of Mrs. Harley’s 
letter. He could learn nothing that would add to his unhappiness ; 
it might contain something that would at least ease his curiosity.. 
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It began, as he might have expected, with a number of civil things 
about the charms of Courbon-Loubet and the unpleasantness of — 
Miss Consuelo’s departure. It then went on to repeat the assu- 
rances, which Carew had received already from two other quarters, 
that, so far as Foreman’s presence was concerned, the Burtons 
realised fully that they had no cause for complaint against him. 
“But,” it continued, “ you know what Elfrida is, and, somehow or 
other, there has been some mischief made about you. What it 
exactly means [ really can’t tell. One thing, however, I think I 
have arrived at, and that is that the mischief, if mischief there is, 
has been made by that insufferable Mr. Inigo. But Elfrida is as 
close as her own father confessor, and when she is opinionated 
there is no one so perverse as she is. However, these little matters, 
though they are rather annoying whilst they last, soon blow over 
if one only lets them alone. Indeed, if I had nothing to tell you 
but this it would have been hardly worth while for me to inflict a 
letter on you. But here is some news—you may not yet have seen 
it in the papers, indeed, parts of it have only just reached me by 
a private telegram—here is some news which will at once amuse 
and please you. Highteen out of twenty of our friend Foreman’s 
elections have come off already. EHighteen of his Socialist can- 
didates, who were to rally round them, in all its terrible strength, 
the voting force of educated and of organized Labour—Foreman 
thought that the result would make all England tremble, pro- 
bably all Europe—well, of these eighteen gentlemen, the one 
who polled most votes polled—how many should you think? Out 
of eight thousand votes, and in a constituency supposed to be the 
most revolutionary in the kingdom, this terrible candidate polled a 
hundred and ninety-five; and none of the other eighteen polled 
as many as thirty. Poor Foreman! It’s impossible not to pity 
him; and yet, though I like him, it’s impossible not to be amused 
at him. You never saw a man so completely knocked down in 
your life. I daresay in a week or two he’ll be full of explanations, 
but he hasn’t had time to think of one yet. He’s positively as white 
as a sheet, except when I make fun of him, and then he gets red 
with anger—or rather he did, for, I believe to avoid me, he has 
gone off to spend a week in retreat at Mentone. Anyhow, I think 
you and I may congratulate ourselves that the old order of things 
has still got legs to stand upon—even, perhaps, the old families, 
if you and your friends can show them how to be useful, and, 
what is even more important, persuade them to be so, after you 
have shown them. The Burtons leave Nice to-morrow. We shall 
be here for probably another fortnight.” 
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Carter II. 


Tue first part of the letter told Carew little. The mention, indeed, 
of Mr. Inigo’s name produced a passing emotion of contemptuous 
and irritated wonder, but what Mrs. Harley said with regard to 
the Burtons merely deepened his blank and almost dream-like 
sense of estrangement from them. Very different was the effect 
of the news that followed. The vast forces of change, which were 
supposed to be at work through the whole foundation of society, 
and which seemed to menace with their premonitory rumblings 
an earthquake which would bury the existing fabric in ruins— 
these forces had put their strength to the test. And with what 
result? The towering Titan, so it seemed to Carew, had shrunk 
to the proportions of a squalid malignant dwarf. He was not in 
a mood to criticise this impression. It came to him suddenly, it 
came to him unexpectedly, and a sense of exhilaration spread itself 
through all his body, as if, after a long fast, he had drunk some 
strong stimulant. 

He rose from his seat. The old buildings round him seemed to 
be inspired with the same spirit as himself. They ceased to look 
forlorn ; they held up their heads proudly ; they defied change and 
progress. He resumed his walk with a light and excited step, 
resolving to see, if possible, the interiors of some of the houses. Full 
of these thoughts, he was descending a flight of steps, which led 
down from the ramparts to the level of the ground below, when his 
foot slipped and he found that he had twisted his ankle. The im- 
mediate pain was not great, but he feared that would soon increase, 
and he was at once confronted with a doubt as to how he should 
get home. 

The scene of the accident was close to the gateway of the town, 
and, recollecting the carts he had noticed outside, he made his 
way to them limping, in order to see if he could not engage one 
as a vehicle. He had hardly, however, emerged from the shadow 
of the arch when the first sight that presented itself was a car- 
riage, without its horses, and with the coachman on the box feast- 
ing on the contents of some paper packages. His ankle at that 
moment beginning to be more painful, his ordinary scruples at 
once went to the winds; and he inquired with interest of the 
coachman from what place he had come, and of what his party 
consisted. The carriage had come from Cannes; its occupants 
were three people, and they were now inspecting the town. Carew, 
on hearing this, explained his condition to the coachman ; told him 
he was anxious to get to the Chateau de Courbon-Loubet, which lay 
hardly more than a mile off the direct Cannes road ; and’ then, 
with the present of a five-frane piece, begged him to look for his 
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employers, and ask them if, of their goodness, they could find a 
place in their carriage for a gentleman who had just lamed him- 
self. But he had hardly finished his request and his explanation 
when the coachman, with a jerk of his thumb, abruptly exclaimed : 
‘** Voila, Monsieur,” and Carew, turning his head in the direction 
indicated, saw coming towards him a gentleman and two ladies. 
He was preparing, with some shyness, to go forward and meet 
them, when one of the ladies, who was walking a little behind her 
companion, caught sight of him and started. He started also. 
They both had a second look at each other, and Carew recognized 
in the strangers Miss Capel and her parents. The girl’s smile had 
still the same charm for him, the same frankness, the same tantaliz- 
ing mystery, that it had had on the mountain-road, or in the moon- 
lit garden at Nice; and he hardly knew, as he advanced a step or 
two, whether his ankle was paining him or no. There was some- 
thing intoxicating, he could hardly tell why, in the undisguised 
pleasure that she expressed at seeing him, and the light that 
flashed in her eyes, at once soft and radiant, like sunshine on 
trembling water. 

‘*Mamma,” she said, “‘ this is Mr. Carew, who saved my precious 
fan for me—the beautiful one you gave me. Mr. Carew, this is 
General Capel.” 

“You seem,” said Mrs. Capel, ‘‘ to have much the same tastes 
as we have. We are devoted to wanderings amongst these old 
places.” 

“* But, God bless my soul!” exclaimed the General, ‘‘ have you 
hurt yourself? You seem as if you could hardly walk.” 

Carew explained that such was indeed the case, and that when 
they appeared he was just nerving himself to ask if they would 
take him home in their carriage. 

**T discovered,” he said, ‘‘from your coachman that you had 
come from Cannes—I see you have left Nice—and my house lies 
almost directly upon the way.” 

** And how have you come ?” inquired Mrs. Capel kindly. ‘‘ Have 
you walked ?” 

Carew explained that he had, and also where he was living. 

‘‘T remember,” the girl exclaimed, “you told me you had a 
castle somewhere. Fancy a castle in these days! You are like a 
prince out of a story-book.” 

“‘Mr. Carew,” interposed Mrs. Capel, “‘I am forgetting myself. 
We are letting you stand, when you ought to be sitting down. 
Come, get into the carriage, and make yourself comfortable. The 
back seat—I insist. I’m accustomed to be obeyed in these things. 
That’s right, and like a sensible person. And now, if you'll take 
my advice, you’ll rest your foot on the seat opposite.” 
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Mrs. Capel’s voice was unusually soft and musical, and there 
was a trace in her of that simple and yet most dangerous charm 
which Carew was already aware was one of her daughter’s singu- 
larities. The child-like, the unconscious, the fearless frankness of 
manner, which, though never more familiar than that of a well- 
bred friend, was wholly without that ceremonious distance found 
and expected in an ordinary well-bred acquaintance. The im- 
pression thus produced on Carew, both by mother and daughter, 
was peculiar. It was not as if they had pushed themselves, with 
any effort, into his confidence, but as if the natural space between 
strangers had, in this case, no existence for them, and, like two 
witches, they were close to him by a mere act of sympathy. Mrs. 
Capel’s commands as a nurse Carew found quite irresistible; he 
arranged himself exactly in the attitude she suggested, and then 
the daughter, with a smile of mimic determination, got into the 
carriage and propped his back up with a cushion. 

Before long the horses were put to, and Miss Capel seated her- 
self opposite to him with a “‘ season atween June and May” in her 
eyes. During the earlier part of the drive it was enough for him, 
so far as she was concerned, to be conscious that she was there, 
with her pretty Parisian jacket, her black hat twined with honey- 
suckle, her light-brown gloves, and her pocket-handkerchief bor- 
dered with forget-me-nots ; and his entire attention he gave to the 
two elders, anxious to arrive at such a conclusion as he might, 
as to who and whence they were, and what was their position and 
history. He gradually learnt quite enough to transform them 
from social phantoms into flesh-and-blood social realities. The 
General, who spoke with a slightly un-English accent, was English 
by birth—a cadet of a well-known family; but his early life had 
been spent in the Southern States of America, and his military 
rank was that of an officer in the Confederate Army. As to Mrs. 
Capel, he could not glean quite so much; but he gathered, from 
something said, that she must have been a Southerner by birth, 
though the greater part of her life had been passed in Paris and 
London. In addition to this, though there was no trace in her 
manner of any desire to boast of any great acquaintances, she 
betrayed quite accidentally that she had one or two intimate 
friends amongst not only men, but women, of the highest position 
and character; and had Carew been asked in what respect she 
differed from a conventional lady of fashion, he would have said 
that the only difference was, not in her refinement, but in her 
freedom—that she was like the air of a garden, as compared to 
that of a drawing-room. 

By-and-bye, having conversed sufficiently with the parents to 
establish between himself and them some mutual ground of know- 
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ledge, he began to address himself more particularly to the 
daughter ; and the first fresh discovery he made with regard to 
her was her delicate appreciation of the charms of the sur- 
rounding scenery. In the little remarks which she made from 
time to time on the changing effects of shadow and light and 
colour, still more in the pensive silence in which she sometimes 
would watch them, and even in the quivering of her nostrils 
as she sniffed the scent of the pine-woods, he felt, as it were, 
that he was listening to a musical instrument, from which the 
things around were eliciting some tender, delightful melody. It 
was faint, and its meaning was dubious; but it had all the 
greater charm for him that he had to strain his ears to hear it, 
and that his fancy had to fill up passages when it became in- 
audible. In the radiant morning, as he started for his walk, 
nature had appealed to him directly; now it appealed to him 
through the appeal it made to a woman, and came fraught with 
the music and mystery of a woman’s heart. The imaginative 
impression that he was listening to some actual tune, grew on 
him with a dreamy enchantment; but its meaning, as he lis- 
tened to it, became more and more ambiguous. Now it was a 
woman’s longing for a love that had not yet come to her; now 
it was a woman’s regret for some dead love or lover; now it 
was the sound of a child singing one of Blake’s “Songs of 
Innocence.” 

Meanwhile the afternoon was waning: the sunlight first grew rich 
with a warm gold colour; then into this came a stealthy flush of 
rosinesss and by-and-bye the west was barred with crimson ; and 
the purple dusk of the twilight descended from the stainless sky. 

“ How quickly it grows dark,” said Miss Capel, “‘ when once the 
sun is down—and how silently! The shadows seem to fall upon 
everything, just as dew does.” There was a spell as she spoke, 
not in the words so much as in the tone. This seemed to say, as 
distinctly as any language could, that it came from a heart which 
would not be so touched now if it were not tender for very different 
causes, or at least if it would not be. 

** Look,” said Carew, as a turn of the road brought into view a 
new reach of country; ‘‘ there is the Chateau on the top of the 
farther hill.” 

“Indeed!” said the General; “it must be a very interesting 
place. I was wondering what it was as we came along this morn- 
ing.” 

** And I hope,” said Mrs. Capel, ‘‘ as soon as you get there, Mr. 
Carew, you will be'careful of that ankle of yours. Will you let us 
send over a doctor from Cannes to you? We are quite early: you 
needn’t look at your watch.” 
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“T was looking at my watch,” said Carew, “not with any 
thought of the doctor, but because I wanted to ask you if you 
would remain and dine with me.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Mrs. Capel, “ that it’s too late for that.” 

“No,” retorted Carew, laughing; “I’m not going to let you off. 
It ’s too late for one thing—for you to make that excuse. Let us 
ask the General.” The General politely hesitated. ‘And you, 
Miss Capel,” Carew went on, “what do you say? Would you 
like the arrangement?” Miss Capel said nothing, but with a soft, 
almost solemn smile, raised her eyes to his and nodded her head 
slowly. ‘‘ Come,” Carew resumed, “let us consider that that is 
settled. Your horses will be all the better for resting; and you, 
Mrs. Capel, who have been so kind to me as an invalid, must 
know that for a sufferer there is nothing like pleasant company.” 

These persuasions were, before long, successful; and it was 
quite evident that the Capels were pleased to have been persuaded. 
Little had Carew expected when he set forth in the morning, desolate 
and depressed about everything—about life and love and politics— 
little had he expected that he should return a few hours later with 
an excitement that disguised, if it did not cure, his unhappiness. 
And yet such was, indeed, the case. Only for o-> moment, as 
they crossed, in nearing the Chateau, the track of his Sunday 
walk with Miss Consuelo Burton, did a sickening pain, a despairing 
regret come back to him. But it passed directly ; the remarks of 
his new friends drowned it; and in the pleasure and expectation 
they betrayed as the five-sided tower drew nearer, he felt a re- 
newal of his own fresh sensations on perceiving it first himself. 
Indeed, when they arrived at the great arched entrance, and he 
conducted his guests across the court into the interior ; when he 
took the General into one of the grandiose bed-rooms, and de- 
livered the two ladies to the care of a housekeeper, who looked as 
if she had stepped out of a copper-plate in an old novel; he was 
conscious of more excitement in receiving these chance strangers, 
than any he had felt last week in doing the honours of the 
place to his friends. 

To his friends the Chateau had appealed as a fragment of 
history, as part of a past to which they had some close rela- 
tion. To his present guests it was a fragment not of history 
but of fairyland. And just what the Chateau was to them, they 
were to Carew. They represented a different world to him; they 
surrounded him with a different atmosphere. Feeling that half 
his prejudices, troubles, and opinions would be unintelligible to 
them, for the time being he forgot them himself. He began 
to look about him with new eyes. When they sat down to 
dinner, in a small panelled parlour, with the table covered with 
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quaint glass and silver, and the faded liveries of the lackeys dimly 
moving in the background, he could hardly believe that he had 
ever seen any of it before. All the faded stateliness which sur- 
rounded him, and which had pleased him before, and almost 
seemed to belong to him, as being the natural embodiment of his 
own natural feelings, had acquired suddenly all the charm of 
wonder and strangeness. To his guests it was an adventure to 
find themselves in the midst of it. To Carew, by sympathy, it 
became an adventure also; and of this adventure their presence 
was a part. 

**T wish,” said Carew, as dinner drew to an end, “that I could 
take you for a walk on the terrace and through the gardens in the 
moonlight.” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Capel, “‘ you keep yourself quiet. There 
was an arm-chair in the room where we were just now, which I 
at once took note of, as the very thing for an invalid. Perhaps 
the General and Violet might go out and look about them for a 
moment; and meanwhile I will give you a little medical advice.” 

Carew was not pleased exactly at the notion of being parted from 
Miss Capel ; but Mrs. Capel, by some mysterious exercise of autho- 
rity, contrived, when they rose from the table, and passed into the 
adjoining saloon, that her husband and daughter should do as she 
had just suggested ; and she herself and Carew were presently left 
together. He soon comprehended the reason of this gentle and 
adroit manceuvre. 

She first, with a kind imperiousness, saw him arranged in com- 
fort; and then began to repeat a few of the courteous common- 
places which had naturally fallen from her lips during the course 
of the last few hours, relative to his hospitality, and their gladness 
at having been able to help him. But her tone and manner some- 
how conveyed quite plainly that something more was coming, to 
which this was merely the prelude. The something soon dis- 
covered itself. Mrs. Capel had just said for a second time how 
pleased she was to have made Carew's acquaintance, and Carew 
had just faintly remarked to himself that to have said it once was 
all that the occasion demanded, when she went on in a way that 
made him change his opinion. 

*T had heard from my daughter,” she said, ‘“‘ how you had met 
her at Madame de Saint Valery’s, who, as you know, in is my niece. 
What a sad, sad story hers is!” 

‘Tt is,’ said Carew. ‘‘ No one knows that better than I do.” 

‘Mr. Carew,” said Mrs. Capel, ‘‘ you have never before heard of 
me ; but, though I never expected to see you, I have heard a good 
deal of you.* I knew on that dreadful night—the night before she 
ruined herself—how you took her a walk by the side of the river 
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at Hurlingham, how you forced her to tell you the trouble that you 
knew was on her mind; how she confessed to you what she had 
resolved upon, and how you did all you could to dissuade her. Her 
husband was in St. Petersburg. She had not a single friend in 
London—except you; and you could do nothing but plead with 
her. You all but succeeded; and people who saw you that night 
reported that you were anxious that she should go off with your- 
self. Yes, I know all this; perhaps more than you know. You 
wonder how, no doubt. I know it from my poor niece.” 

‘If anything that I urged on her,” said Carew, “ had any effect 
at all on her, it was only because naturally there was so much 
goodness in her.” 

“There was,” said Mrs. Capel ; “ and it was for this reason that 
I allowed Violet the other night to go to her. But—I hoped for 
an opportunity of speaking to you on this subject--that can never 
occur again. I suppose you are hardly aware what has _hap- 
pened to that poor creature by this time. She is now with some 
Russian prince—a real prince, but a ruined man and a thorough- 
paced scoundrel. She is with this man,” said Mrs. Capel, drawing 
closer to Carew, and lowering her voice instinctively, though 
there was no one at hand to overhear her, ‘‘ and she helps him in 
keeping a private gambling-hell at Nice. The whole thing is done 
with the utmost secrecy. Their great effort is to elude the 
vigilance of the police. It seems there is a club of them, and 
they meet in different houses—never at the same house two nights 
running. Can you fancy anything more dreadful? Any morning 
we may see in the papers that she has been arrested. This is the 
reason why we have left Nice. It is a sad story, but I wished to 
tell it you; partly because you had taken an interest in her, and 
partly because I wished to explain to you how my child came to 
be with her. That was a circumstance which otherwise you might 
have easily misunderstood.” 

**No,” said Carew, “I think not. At all events, I understand 
it perfectly now.” 

Whilst Carew was speaking, servants appeared with coffee. 

** And now,” said Mrs. Capel, “let us send for them to come 
in from the terrace. Perhaps you will allow me to order the 
carriage.” 

“Not yet,” said Carew; “you can wait half an hour longer. 
Think when you are gone how lonely and desolate I shall feel.” 

“Mr. Carew,” said Miss Capel, appearing at the window, 
‘this is the most beautiful place, I think, I ever saw in my life. 
Can we ever thank you enough for having let us see it?” 

“Yes, you can,” said Carew; and then turning to Mrs. Capel, 
“You can thank me easily,” he added, “in one way; and in one 
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way only. Come here again, and pay me a visit for a day or two. 
I am quite alone here; and, as you know, I am partly crippled. 
But I could at least show you some of the neighbourhood, which is 
beautiful; and if you were not afraid of finding the place dull, you 
would make it delightful instead of melancholy to me.” 

There was a little pause ; and Mrs. Capel looked at her husband. 
“T am afraid,” said Carew, “that the General would not find 
much to amuse him.” ; 

“Oh it’s not that,” said Mrs. Capel. ‘The General at the 
present moment likes quiet better than anything. He’s writing 
an account of the Battle of Bull Run for one of the New York 
magazines. To us, I am sure, nothing could be more delightful.” 

‘Then in that case,” said Carew, ‘‘ we will consider the matter 
settled. It only remains for us to fix the day.” 

**T’m afraid,” said the General, “it can’t be till the week after 
next. Next week we are obliged to go to Genoa.” 

“Then why not this week?” said Carew. ‘‘Have you any 
engagements this week?” It appeared that they had not. 
Carew’s heart beat with pleasure. ‘Well, then,” he said, 
‘suppose that you come to-morrow. To-morrow is Friday. That 
would give you a few days here, at any rate.” 

Again there was some hesitation, and a little family council ; 
but the result was quickly arrived at, and after one or two rapid 
arguments, Carew’s invitation was accepted with the prettiest 
grace in the world. 


Cuaprer III. 


Carew, though he had strong literary and artistic tastes, and had 
variour friends amongst artists and men of letters, yet knew 
exceedingly little of those circles of society in which art or litera- 
ture is the main or the distinctive interest. Of Bohemia he knew 
actually nothing. All his life, indeed, he had instinctively shrunk 
away from any social atmosphere, of whatever kind, which was 
not impregnated with his own social prejudices ; and this conduct, 
which on many occasions seemed no doubt identical with ordinary 
vulgar worldliness, was in reality so distinct from it, that it led him 
to shun not only social outsiders, but the givers of some of the most 
brilliant entertainments in London. The set of people with whom 
he lived habitually, although the most prominent members of it 
might have had the fashionable world at their feet, was, taken as 
a body, not so much fashionable as exclusive; and the aim and the 
charm of its exclusiveness was not display, but seclusion. It was 
the exclusiveness of a monastery, not of a public platform. 

Such being the case, the company of his new acquaintances pro- 
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duced in him a novel, though a not unpleasing sensation. He lay 
awake some hours that night, thinking the matter over. How did 
they differ, he asked himself, from the people with whom he was 
used to associate? For differ in some way they did; and the 
difference was one which, to his own surprise, instead of repelling 
him, had a subtle and refreshing attraction for him. He could 
not at the time analyze it; but to his mind, in its half dreaming 
activity, it presented itself in the guise of various fanciful images. 
Sometimes it was the charm of bracing air ; sometimes the sooth- 
ing of an anodyne; sometimes it seemed to be floating in the faint 
odour of jasmine ; sometimes to be sounding in the bugles of an 
American camp, or the notes of a guitar on the steps of some 
marble villa. This medley of images surrounded him till he fell 
asleep; then they took their places in a series of enchanted 
dreams; and he actually found, when he woke up in the morning, 
that the expectations of dreamland were in this case no illusion, 
but remained, in all their fascination, undispelled by the day- 
light. 

In the afternoon the Capels duly arrived; and Carew, supported 
by a crutch, limped out to welcome them. There they were, with a 
cortége of two carriages, one containing themselves, the other piled 
with boxes. The moment he saw them again his blood seemed to 
leap with gladness; and a number of minute impressions were 
stamped upon his memory in a moment. The drooping spikes of 
the General’s moustache, the dove-like glance and the delicately- 
faded face of the mother, and Miss Capel with her furs, her 
hair, her flowers, and the living light of her eyes, giving the same 
life to the group which water gives to a landscape. 

Then followed presently all those little incidents of arrival, 
which had marked the coming of the Harleys and Miss Consuelo 
Burton. There was the same gathering, in another half-hour, 
about the tea-table; there was the very same tea-service. Mrs. 
Capel’s eye at once lit on the cups. She took one of them up and 
examined it with all the admiration of a connoisseur, and she 
informed Carew of its exact date and history. Soon after, she 
was attracted by the old silver tea-pot; and she seemed equally 
able to give an opinion about that. ‘This old place must be a 
regular museum. Look, Violet, at those fiddles and flutes over the 
door there! They are just like what Baron Kirsch has, at St. 
Cloud, in his billiard-room. You must know, Mr. Carew, that I 
am devoted to china and bric-a-brac. We have a house ourselves 
at St. Cloud; and Baron Kirsch, our neighbour, is one of the 
greatest collectors in Paris. Are you,” she added, again con- 


templating the tea-cups, “are you very fond of these beautiful 
things yourself?” 
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“‘T like them here,” said Carew, “because they are in keeping 
with the place.” 

Mrs. Capel, however, hardly heard this; for looking up, she 
exclaimed with a soft enthusiasm, “ And what a pity it is that 
they should be all thrown away here! Your cousin, I think you 
told me, never comes here himself; and your being here is quite 
an accident. Those screens, too,” and she called her husband’s 
attention ; “ look, Rudolph, they are perfectly lovely.” 

Carew felt suddenly that he began to understand something as 
to where the difference lay between his new friends and himself. 
The contents of the Chateau pleased and satisfied him, because to 
him they were the right things in the right place; they delighted, 
but they surprised Mrs. Capel, because they were the right things 
in a strange place. A moment of insight came to him. His mind 
seemed to construct from her manner, from her tone, from her 
temperament, the external surroundings of herself, her husband, 
and her daughter. He had a vision of a villa, dainty as a jewel- 
casket, with gaily-painted ceilings and cabinets of Sévres china ; 
where everything had about it a bloom of newness, delicate as the 
youth in the bloom of a girl’s complexion, and where the antiquity 
of the choicest artistic objects only gave them the charm of the 
rarest and the newest acquisitions. The difference was just this. 
To Carew, such objects in a drawing-room would suggest a 
dilapidated chateau; to Mrs. Capel, such objects in a chateau 
suggested a possible drawing-room. 

The General, as he talked to him, bore out this impression. It 
was quite evident that he was a man of taste and cultivation ; 
and he instantly named the painters of two small Dutch pictures 
which Carew, till that moment, had never looked at twice. He 
seemed well acquainted too, with the history of the Revolution in 
France, and the position of the noblesse both before and after it. 
But the subject, though it commanded his interest, made no 
appeal to his sympathy. He treated it as calmly as if it were 
some geologic catastrophe: whilst as to the old towns, which he 
seemed so fond of visiting, it is true that he admired them for 
their picturesqueness, but in their associations he found nothing 
more personally touching to him, than he would have probably 
found in some curious geologic formation. 

Nor did Miss Capel in this way differ much from her parents ; 
except that to her the strangeness of the Chateau was the source 
of an imaginative and half-smiling alarm, which, in Carew’'s eyes, 
became her almost as well as the fullest feeling for its real meaning 
and history. Indeed, it was not long before he thought it became 
her better. All these signs about him of a stately order of things 
which was well nigh dead in France, and might soon be dying in 
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England, possessed for himself such an intimate and sad signifi- 

cance, that he presently felt there was a sort of fairy-like music 

in hearing them spoken of merely as “so odd,” and ‘‘ so curious ”; 
and he was delighted to catch in those soft ambiguous eyes a 
floating flash of what seemed like mocking amusement. 

“‘T must,” she said, rising as soon as she had finished her tea, 
“‘ move about the room and look at all these things. Mr. Carew, 
you don’t mind it, do you? I’ll promise to be careful, and I'll 
positively not break anything. Mamma, do you see these vases ? 
They are exactly like yours in your own boudoir at St. Cloud. 
And—Mr. Carew, what flowers! what roses! I like these far 
better than anything.” ; 

Carew watched her as she stood close to the window, with her 
nostrils buried in a forest of crimson petals. She seemed like a 
creature fed on the breath of roses. Then, turning round, with 
deliberate gliding waywardness, she moved here and there, in- 
specting one thing after another, till, at last, in the corner she 
caught sight of an old harpsichord. ‘‘ Will it play?” she asked, 
with a little ery of delight. 

“Try,” said Carew. ‘“‘ Let me open it for you.” 

The instrument was certainly not in very good condition; 
but still Miss Capel contrived to elicit an air from it, that 
not only was distinctly an air, but an air full of plaintive 
pathos. Carew asked what it was. She did not stop playing, 
but, fixing her eyes on him with a half regretful mockery 
“Don’t you know it?” she said. ‘‘It is ‘Oh Richard mon roi!’ 
Have you forgotten the banquet at Versailles, when that tune was 
played? I thought you were a legitimist—isn’t that what you 
call it ?—and that you cared for all that sort of thing. I wanted 

- to prove to you that I was worthy to be a visitor at your Chateau, 
and that I’m not quite ignorant.” 

Carew murmured that she had proved that long ago. She had 
stopped playing now, though her hands were still on the keys, and, 
bending a little forward and looking at him very gravely, ‘‘ Would 
you like me,” she said, “to prove it to you still more conclusively?” 

“You have proved it enough,” said Carew ; ‘ but you can never 
prove it too often.” 

“‘T don’t know about it,” she said. ‘I don’t know if I have the 
courage. I can’t do it this moment, at all events. I shall have 
to consult Mamma.” 

She rose from the harpsichord and resumed her tour of inspec- 
tion. Suddenly she took a book up from one of the tables; and, 
having read the title, turned abruptly round to Carew. ‘ Do you, 
too,” she said, ‘‘ read Shelley ?” 

“IT do,” said Carew. “ And you?” 
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With an unconscious gesture she was pressing the book to her 
breast; and in a low voice she said, ‘He is my favourite poet.” 
She replaced the book, and with a sudden air of absence she 
repeated, not loudly, indeed, but audibly : 

One word is too often profaned 

For me to profane it. 
Then she started, recovered herself, and, with a little confused 
laugh, ‘Do you know those lines?” she said carelessly. ‘Lovely, 
aren't they?” 

Carew asked her if she sang. With a pretty perverseness Miss 
Capel said ‘* No.” 

** Violet,” interposed her mother, “how can you say such a 
thing? She sings, Mr. Carew, very nicely indeed.” 

“T meant,” said Miss Capel, “I couldn’t sing by comparison 
with Mamma.” 

Carew was delighted to learn that there were two musicians pre- 
sent; he informed them that in another room there was an excellent 
grand piano ; and whilst he was expressing a hope that there might 
be some music in the evening, they were all surprised to hear the 
distant jangle of the dressing-bell. The charms of the young 
lady had been each moment growing on him; and he looked 
forward with interest to seeing her dressed for dinner. She was 
the last to come; and her mother at first apologised for her, and 
said that she would be down directly. But the minutes went by, 
no Miss Capel appeared; and both her parents insisted that they 
should go into dinner without her. They had not, however, 
finished their soup when the defaulter entered; and Carew could 
hardly repress an exclamation of delight and of astonishment. 
Anything so radiant, so bewildering, he had never seen in his life. 
She was powdered, patched, and her cheeks had a natural flush 
on them that was not rouge, and that made rouge unnecessary. 
Her dress was perfect, from the ribbon round her neck to the tips 
of her high-heeled shoes. She was a beauty of the court of Louis 
Quinze come to life again. And the way she bore herself com- 
pleted the fascination. There was a little shyness in her entrance, 
but no awkwardness. There was an expression in her eyes, in her 
movements even, half mischievous, half deprecating; and she 
advanced to the table with the grace of a child, or of some wild 
animal. 

“It’s a dress,” said her mother, ‘‘ which she wore at a fancy 
ball at Paris. It is just like a picture she saw in her bed-room 
here, and nothing would satisfy her but to surprise you with it 
to-night.” ¢: 

“T hope,” said Miss Capel, looking at Carew as she sat down, 
“‘T hope you are not angry with me. I wanted, as I told you 
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before dinner, to show you that—what is the word I want ?— 
superficially—is that it ?—that superficially, at any rate, I could 
adapt myself to an historic chateau.” 

“I wish,” said Carew by-and-bye, “that we all of us wore 
powder, and dressed like the people of a hundred years ago.” 

“We should have to change plenty of other things,” laughed the 
General, “‘ before we could manage that.” 

“We should,” said Carew; ‘and I should like plenty of other 
things changed.” 

**How funny that would be,” said Miss Capel, smiling at the 
idea as if it were some whimsical joke. ‘I don’t think, myself, 
that I wish to.go back to powder, for always. If it gets on one’s 
forehead it tickles so. No, I don’t think I want to go back at all, 
except—except 

“Except what?” said Carew. 

The General and his wife were at that moment speaking to 
each other; and Miss Capel, having cast a rapid glance towards 
them, finished her broken sentence : 

“We should all like, I suppose, to go back in our own lives, for 
some things.” 

** Well,” said Carew, who noticed that the others had ceased 
talking, “‘I hope you will go back far enough to sing us ‘Oh 
Richard, mon roi,’ this evening.” 

She shook her head. ‘I’m afraid,” she said, ‘I have quite 
forgotten the words. But if you like it, I will certainly sing you 
something.” 

“T think,” said Carew, when half an hour later he was opening 
the piano and arranging a seat for her, ‘‘1I think you will find this 
more satisfactory than the harpsichord.” 

“What shall I sing?” she said. ‘“‘ Mamma, tell me what I 
shall sing?” As she spoke, her fingers began touching the keys ; 
and a ripple of notes made the whole stately room seem alive with 
music, like a grove of nightingales. Mrs. Capel was about to 
suggest a song; but before she could name it the musician had 
already begun one. It was in some Italian dialect, and moved to 
a tinkling air as light and tender as the murmur of waves in 
moonlight. ‘It is a little love-song,” she said, ‘“ that is sung by 
the Neapolitan fishermen. Do you likeit? Here is another.” 

The other was of a different character, though apparently in 
the same dialect. To Carew the words meant nothing; but he 
could not mistake the sentiment, its plaintive melancholy, its 
mixture of rest and wistfulness ; and the eyes of the singer, with 
a look of devotional abstraction in them, seemed part of the song 


themselves. But the object of the sentiment—as to that he was 
in doubt. 
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“What,” she said softly, when she had ended, “ do you think 
of that? Do you like it as well? It is an evening hymn the 
boatmen sing to the Virgin.” 


CuapTter IV. 


By the following morning Carew was pretty clear in his mind as to 
where the charm lay which his new friends possessed for him. It 
lay in their total want of those social prejudices and attachments, 
with all their train of political and moral anxieties, which so 
continually clouded for him the natural sunshine of existence. The 
past, to them, was nothing more than a curiosity; the changes 
of the present perplexed them with no personal problems. They 
had no capital entrusted to those two disastrous vessels—a founder- 
ing aristocracy and a religion that was already a derelict; and 
Carew was aware, in their company, of a singular sense of emanci- 
pation. The sky of his mind seemed to grow blue and cloudless, 
and a new world to be breathing round him, languid or bright with 
flowers. Sovivid, indeed, was this impression, that with a fanciful 
wish to act literally in accordance with it, he had the actual 
flowers of the garden gathered in increased profusion, in order 
to fill the rooms with scent and with laughing colour; and 
the Capels had not. been with him for four-and-twenty hours before 
@ new spirit seemed to animate all the Chateau. 

His present disabled condition, though it proved to be nothing 
serious, prevented his making as yet any actual efforts to enter- 
tain them; but, strange to say, no such efforts were needed. He 
was able, with the help of his crutch, to move from room to 
room, and to show them the house, with its countless curious 
contents. Nothing could please them better than this tour of 
inspection. Then the General had his own literary work to en- 
gage him, and, when his attention was not claimed elsewhere, 
he was happy and busy in a little study that was allotted to him. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Capel had brought down-stairs a piece of gorgeous 
embroidery she was copying from an old Sicilian pattern; and 
seated near a window, in an old gilt arm-chair, she looked a 
perfect picture of contented and luxurious industry. 

Miss Capel, too, for her part, had brought down a pile of music. 
She had done so at Carew’s request, and he discussed and turned 
over the pieces with her. Half an hour in this way went by plea- 
santly; then the conversation turned from music to literature, and 
she fetched a few of her favourite books to show him. Most of these 
were poetry, and he saw, at a hasty glance, that they were not 
only well read, but that many of the passages were underlined. 
Music and poetry led to drawing and painting, and Carew dis- 
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covered, though the admission was made very modestly, that Miss 
Capel was something of an artist. “If,” he said, ‘‘ you like to 
paint whilst you are here, there is an easel in one of the rooms, 
and a canvas stretched in readiness. The room itself would make 
a capital studio. Come and see it, will you?” Mrs. Capel was 
still busy with her embroidery ; so he and Miss Capel went off by 
themselves. It was the first time that he had been left thus alone 
with her, and he was surprised at the charm he suddenly found 
in the situation. The room in question was one of those which 
he had described to his former guests as hung with English 
chintz, and furnished in the English way. Miss Capel was de- 
lighted with it. 

“This looks quite like home!” she exclaimed; “not,” she 
added, ‘‘ like a home I have ever had; but like what I imagine an 
English home must be.” 

“You shall make it your home,” said Carew, “ while you stay 
with me. It shall be your own room.” 

** One can’t make a home in three days,” she replied. 

“Three days!” he answered. “You must stay longer than 
that. Now I have you here, Iam not going to let you go. See— 
there is the easel, in case you should care to use it.” 

She looked at him for a few moments in silence, with an am- 
bushed laugh in her eyes. 

“Tf you will sit to me,” she said at last, “I will make a picture 
of you. Not to-day—I don’t mean that—but to-morrow. You 
mustn’t mind, though, if it’s a very bad one; all out of drawing 
—one shoulder higher than the other. I am not able to flatter.” 

‘You mean not with your pencil ?” 

“I don’t think,” she said, looking at him gravely and reflec- 
tively, “that I could flatter you in any way.” She stopped short 
abruptly, and her gaze wandered away from him, something as 
that of a kitten does, when its eye is caught by a butterfly. 
“Oh,” she cried, “ how delicious! Is not that a guitar in the 
corner? I used to play the guitar. Let me take it to Mamma, 
and show it to her.” 

“ Presently,” said Carew. 

“No,” she said, with a little imperious gesture, ‘‘ not presently : 
now—instantly, Mr. Carew, instantly.” 

Carew was sorry that the téte-d-téte should be ended; but there 
was a sort of pleasure even in obeying her command to end it. 
Everything the girl did, however slight or trivial, her words, her 
smiles, her gestures, the smallest occupation she shared with him, 
all became full of some magical and indefinable charm. She 
had not only freed his spirit from its old load of cares; but she 
was gradually enchanting it with some undreamed-of melody. 
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What was the meaning of it? He was in no hurry to ask himself. 
The mystery was like a bud whose opening he was content to wait 
for. He only knew when, on the second night of her visit, he 
looked back on the day which had just ended, that, although it 
had been marked by no single exciting incident—no act or word 
which, in itself, was other than commonplace—yet its memory was 
to him a mosaic of coloured moments. 

The day which followed was, superficially, just as tranquil; but 
under the surface it was even more bewildering; it was iridescent 
with new sensations. The General talked pleasantly at meals, he 
talked pleasantly over his cigarette afterwards ; in the intervals of 
sociability he retired to his notes and papers; his wife sat in the 
gilt arm-chair at her embroidery, diffusing around her an atmo- 
sphere of suave and refined contentment; once or twice there was 
a little music ; coffee was drunk on the ramparts in the bright 
afternoon sunshine; in the evening the guitar was strung and 
played upon ; and finally there was a rubber of whist. Meanwhile, 
during the course of the morning, Carew’s portrait was begun, in 
the little chintz-hung studio. 

So far as events went, this was the whole day’s chronicle; and 
if the conversation which went with them had come to be written 
down, it would, for the most part, have seemed equally insignificant. 
This was the case with what passed in private between the sitter 
and the artist, just as much as with what passed when they were 
all together. Indeed, to Carew one of Miss Capel’s chief attractions 
was that with her conversation came so naturally that it left 
behind it no lasting trace in his memory, nothing but a wake of 
laughing and disappearing ripples. It was less an intentional 
interchange of thoughts than a natural result of the contact of 
two lives. It was little more conscious than the sound of meeting 
waters, or than the blush that comes on the cheek of health or 
pleasure. 

But though its details, for the most part, made but little im- 
pression upon him, yet, taken as a whole, a very strong impres- 
sion indeed was produced by, or at least produced along with it. 
Carew felt that her character was becoming gradually clear to 
him, like a summer landscape appearing through a gauzy mist. 
He was conscious of an odd mixture in her of gaiety and of 
wondering tenderness. She seemed constantly to be struck with 
the humorous side of a world of which personally she had had 
no rude experience; and her fancy moved with a kind of mis- 
chievous buoyancy, like a star of sunlight dipping and floating 
upon the sea. Indeed, she somehow conveyed the idea that all 
life had been a playground to her, into which she had been turned 
loose, and that what she divined or knew of its sadness and its 
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deeper realities she had found out for herself in the course of a 
lonely holiday. 

It was not by her words only that this impression was produced 
—by her musical succession of unremembered sentences. She 
conveyed it by her looks; by the changing outlines of her figure as 
she moved sometimes gracefully, sometimes with a dainty petu- 
lance ; by the way in which, now and again, she would rest her 
forehead on her hand; even by the rose at her throat; by the 
colours of her light dress; and the childish mishaps by which, 
from time to time, her brown cloud of hair would stray downwards 
across her eyes. 

And there was something more besides. It has been said that 
her conversation, for the most part, was not such as to leave any 
distinct mark on the memory; but to this rule there were excep- 
tions. Here and there there would come a sudden sentence, which 
would shine out from amongst the others like a coloured lantern, 
and make them flush with the light of its own suggestions. Every 
word of such sentences remained in Carew’s mind; and he linger- 
ingly repeated them to himself over and over again, wondering 
what they meant as signs of the girl’s character. 

Once she looked solemnly up at him, in the middle of her draw- 
ing, and said without a smile or any symptom of self-consciousness, 
“Mr. Carew, do you think I am very forward ?” 

“Forward!” said he, laughing. ‘No; why should I think 
you so?” 

“IT think it was very forward of me to say I would do your 
picture. I ought to have waited, if I had wished to do it, and 
fished for you to ask me.” 

“Why ought you?” he asked. 

“Other people would have done so,” she said; “‘ so I suppose I 
ought to have done the same. What do you think? Oughtn’t 
one to behave like other people ?” 

“Perhaps,” said Carew, “‘ you did not want to draw me ?” 

“T suppose,” she said, “I ought to say I didn’t. That would 
be more—what do you call it?—proper. Mamma would tell me 
so. Proper!” she repeated. “I can’t tell what’s proper. I 
always say out just what I think.” 

“‘ And so,” Carew persisted, ‘‘ you did wish to draw me, then?” 

“T did,” she said, quite simply. ‘‘1 wished to draw you the 
moment you mentioned drawing. Yes,” she added, ‘‘ from quite 
the very first moment. Mr. Carew, sit still. I am trying to get 
your mouth.” 

What, thought Carew, did this little episode betoken ? Had she 
been a coquette of the most accomplished kind, she could hardly 
have introduced in a more decided way that element into their 
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acquaintance which a coquette would desire to find in it. Ths 
struck him at once; but he reflected a moment after that no 
-coquette, however fresh or however experienced, could be mistress 
of Miss Capel’s direct and gentle audacity. There was something 
in it almost infantine ; it was less audacity than trust; and the 
sense that this was so produced in him a feeling towards her 
something like that produced by the trust of some graceful 
animal. 

A similar incident happened late in the afternoon. Carew had 
retired to his room to write a number of business letters; the 
‘General and his wife had been occupied in the same way; and 
Miss Capel had gone off for a short walk by herself, to do a little 
exploration on her own account. She returned at about five 
o’clock, and found the others round the tea-table. She had on her 
hat and gloves, and she paused in the doorway leaning on a slim 
gold-headed walking-stick. 

‘“May I come in,” she said, ‘‘or must I go up and change 
my things?” 

‘* Come in,”’ said Carew, come in.” 

But she still stood there for a moment, as if she were bent on 
tantalizing him. 

‘I’m longing,” she said, ‘‘ to tell Mr. Carew all the places I’ve 
been to. I’m positively longing.” 

‘“‘ Well,” said Carew, ‘‘ don’t keep us all in the draught. Sup- 
pose that you shut the door, and give us a description of your 
wanderings.” 

She began to do this as well as she could, and up to a certain 
point he saw clearly the path she had taken; but when she had 
brought herself to the edge of a neighbouring wood, when she 
followed the windings of a certain shadowy footpath, and at last 
arrived at an old ruinous fountain, he could only conceive that her 
description was faulty, or admit that she had hit on a spot which 
was as yet unknown to himself. 

“Mamma,” she exclaimed at last, ‘what do you think? I 
know the grounds of Mr. Carew’s castle far better than he knows 
them himself. If,” she continued, .speaking to him only, “ you 
are able to walk before I go away I will take you to my fountain, 
and show you I have not invented it. Fancy,” she added, as if 
the reflection pleased her, ‘fancy my taking Mr. Carew for a 
walk! Will you come? I should like to take you.” 

She had asked him already if he considered her forward, and 
her present proposal recalled the question to his mind. He smiled 
as, looking into her clear eyes, he thought of it. He would as 
soon attribute forwardness to a blue-eyed child in its cradle. And 
yet, he reflected, what were the other qualities which went with 
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this young ingenuousness, and whose presence he was aware ot 
chiefly because they made the ingenuousness seem so singular ? 

Towards the end of the evening this riddle was again put to him. 
She had been singing a little, and he was standing by her at the 
piano. A song had been just ended; he was engaged in looking 
out another for her, and she was striking a few careless chords in 
the interval. Presently some instinct made him turn and look at 
her. She was watehing him intently, and he felt that she had 
been doing so for some moments. When their eyes met she 
showed no sign of confusion. She only smiled a little, but she 
did not withdraw her gaze. It remained as steadfast as if Greuze 
had painted it. At last she began softly humming to the stray 
notes as she struck them, and then abruptly, but in a tone equally 
soft : 

“T am not,” she said, ‘‘ going to do any more to your picture.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

After a pause she answered him. 

‘* Because,” she said, making a louder noise with the chords, 
“* because—do you know this, Mr. Carew ?—it ’s very bad for me to 
look at you. Iam not going to do so ever—ever—ever any 
more.” 

“Never any more!” said Carew. 

** Of course,” she said, laughing, ‘I shall look at you enough 
to avoid running against you in the passage, or spilling any slops 
over you when I come for more tea. I shall look at you just 
enough, perhaps, to prevent your thinking me rude. But that’s 
all. Do you understand ?” 

**No,” said Carew, ‘I don’t, and I don’t believe it. Why do 
you say that it is bad for you to look at me?” 

“For many reasons,” she said; “‘for many, many reasons. 
You couldn’t understand them. Men can understand nothing. 
No, Mr. Carew, no picture to-morrow.” 

“Come,” said the voice of Mrs. Capel from the farther end of 
the room, ‘‘ we are waiting for another song, Violet. Are you not 
going to give us one ?”’ 

“No,” said Miss Capel, rising, ‘‘I have no more voice, Mamma. 
I have sung enough for this evening. Have you the key of my 
album ? Iam going to show Mr. Carew my photographs.” 

“Tt is up-stairs,” said her mother, ‘‘on my chain, where you 
asked me to put it. Mr. Carew, do you know what time it is? 
It is actually past eleven. You must allow me to say good-night 
to you; and Violet, if you care to see them, will show her photo- 
graphs to you to-morrow.” 

“‘T had thought,” said Carew, “of suggesting a pic-nic for to- 
morrow, to a little place on the sea called Beaulieu. There will 
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be time, however, to settle about that in the morning. Look, 
Miss Capel, since I am not to inspect your album, I am taking to 
bed with me one of your books of poetry.” 

It was a selection from various writers, and was marked with 
pencil in many places. Carew at first was inspecting these marks 
with interest ; but his whole attention was presently drawn away 
from them by an inscription on the fly-leaf, and a copy of verses 
under it, plainly in a man’s handwriting. They were dated Calais, 
the Christmas-Day of two years ago, and the inscription was 
simply ‘‘To V. C. at Naples.” The verses were not remarkable 
for much literary excellence, but they kept Carew wakeful for many 
hours that night. They were as follows :— 

Yesterday a cloudless sky was glowing, 
All the flowers were flowering yesterday 5 
And to-day a bitter east is blowing, 
Flowerless all the flowers, the skies are grey. 
Yesterday there breathed a life beside me— 
Now the lips and eyes are far away. 
Deep in memories of the past I hide me, 
And I pray for her, with her to guide me, 
Every wish for which I dare to pray. 


(To be continuedy 


CANVASSING EXPERIENCES 
IN AN AGRICULTURAL CONSTITUENCY. 


Ir was with a light heart and the happiest anticipations that I 
began my expedition to this constituency which I was about to 
canvass for the Conservative candidate ; I had known the agricul- 
tural labourer all my life, and thought I was well acquainted with 
his faults and virtues. I was deeply interested in his welfare, and 
had always felt much sympathy with the hardships and difficulties 
of the labourer’s wife; so that I fancied I should understand how to 
speak to them with effect, and should not wound their feelings 
or prejudices. My first attempt at canvassing was on a very 
muddy road, where I saw some men, apparently farmers, talking 
together. They told me that they were Conservatives, and one 
exclaimed, in a decided manner, ‘“‘ Though I wish Mr. A—— 
(the Conservative candidate) every success, I must tell you that 
he has no chance, and that I fully believe the Liberal will be 
elected with a good majority.” I don’t know who he was, but he 
had a clear and prophetic soul! One farmer, I visited, seemed 
much amused, and interrupted the flow of my political remarks 
by fits of laughing and exclamations of this kind, ‘‘ Well, I never 
heard of such a thing as your coming all this way about the 
votes,” and “I declare you will never rust out,” &c. At last he 
came to the point, and said his labourers were so disgusted with 
the School Board and the voting at that election that they would 
have nothing to do with voting now. Though a “ Blue ” himself 
(the Conservative colour for our county) he did not think that he had 
any influence with his men, and apparently had not tried to exert 
any. Other farmers told me that they hoped their labourers would 
vote “ Blue,” but did not know anything of their feelings. One 
thought that tithe was a grievance, and that it ought to go up 
and down a sliding scale with the price of corn, more rapidly than 
at present. Some conversation with a small farmer who was 
wavering in his politics, was of use, we believed. In one farm we 
found a respectable-looking woman sitting alone, who said she was 
a widow and was obliged to manage the farm all herself, and 
‘“‘very hard work it was.” After staying a few minutes—for it 
seemed so unkind to leave her directly there was nothing to be 
gained—lI expressed the hope “ that the next election would find 
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women householders better treated, and that she would have a 
vote as well as the labourers she employed.” 

My first meeting was well attended, but the working-man 
speaker and others were interrupted by men come from a distance 
for the purpose. They listened quietly, with the exception of a 
hiss or two, to my few words at the end; but directly we got into 
the carriage they sent a shower of mud and stones against the 
windows, and two of them were broken. They also attacked another 
carriage, in which some gentlemen were returning from the meet- 
ing. These “roughs” took advantage of the darkness of the night 
to pay us these chivalrous attentions, without running any risk 
themselves. The people in the adjoining village were very diffe- 
rent in character, and there were some nice Conservatives among 
them. These expressed great indignation at the behaviour of the 
others, and one of them greeted a man who came into the public- 
house from the less civilized place with this remark: “If I knew 
who it was that hissed the lady, I would break his head.” 

I heard that many Radicals and Dissenters were present at the 
meeting here. The women, generally, are much pleased to 
hear one of their own sex, and they seemed to feel themselves. 
thereby personally exalted in social estimation! Sometimes they 
became enthusiastic and jumped on the forms to cheer me. [I left 
party politics to the stronger and wiser sex; but I sometimes 
spoke on the religious questions especially before us in the late 
election, and about the qualifications of the Conservative candi- 
date. We gave away quantities of leaflets and the “ Elector’s 
prayer.” I went with the working-man speaker to several 
cottages and farms, and, among others, to a good farm-house 
occupied by a widow, whose son managed it for her. Neither of 
them had a vote; another instance, among many, of the gross 
injustice with which women householders are treated, who, with 
every qualification but that of sex, are not allowed any political 
rights. 

In travelling and visiting about in these entirely rural districts, 
one is struck with the poverty of the few landlords one meets; they 
can scarcely live at their places, and their poverty re-acts on the 
working people. The distress of the tenant farmers in these bad 
agricultural times, therefore, affects all classes, above and below 
them. In this small but thickly populated country we are all 
bound together in the bundle of life, and, if one member suffers, 
the other members suffer also. We cannot separate the interests 
of one class from that of another; they are too closely united and 
depend too much upon each other for comfort and progress. The 
specialist, in these matters as in others, sees only ‘‘ the top of his 
own nose,” and, indeed, it may be said of many Liberals that 
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their views are too local, and that behind the philanthropist we 
find too often the electioneering agent. At one cottage I found 
the man at home, and he said roughly, ‘“‘ No Liberals have been 
sending ladies to canvass.” ‘‘ No one has been sending me ; but 
are you offended with me for calling to see you about your vote?” 
“No,” he said; ‘‘ but Mr. A—— (the Conservative candi- 
date) won’t give us the cheap loaf.” ‘You are mistaken, for he 
must follow the leaders of his Party in this matter, and they are 
pledged not to do anything to raise the price of bread.” ‘“‘ Well, 
I heard him speak in a barn, and I stood outside, and he said some 
odd things.” ‘‘ Perhaps, as you were outside, you misunderstood 
him.” ‘No, I heard him say we working-men ought not to have 
votes.” ‘“‘ That 1am sure he never said, as you have votes and he 
was asking you for them. Do you think he would be such an idiot 
as to say such a thing?” However, he pretended still to believe 
it, and went to his dinner very sulkily. 

A man said to another lady-canvasser in the same constituency, 
“‘ The Conservative candidate said that a red herring and bread 
was good enough for poor people, I hope he will have to eat it 
himself.” She answered, ‘‘ You must be mistaken, I am quite sure 
he never said anything of the kind.” ‘TI heard him myself. Am 
I not to believe what I hear with my own ears?” ‘“‘ Not always. 
You must have misunderstood, as I am confident he never said 
such a thing.” He turned away, saying, ‘I don’t want to talk 
to you any more.” This lady made some remark to the driver 
of her fly who was standing near, and he said, ‘‘ That man told mea 
different tale before you came up; he said someone had told him 
that the Blue candidate had said it.” When men were canvassed 
they sometimes declared that they had heard Mr. A—— say, “‘ Barley 
bread was good enough for labourers.”’ One got tired of denying 
over and over again the most unlikely and ridiculous stories about 
his speeches and opinions; and it was very evident, as time went 
on, that great pains had been taken to spread these accounts, and 
that nothing was too bad or absurd for the labourers to believe. 
Their slow minds having been embued with distrust and anta- 
gonism, they were glad to make excuses to themselves for opposing 
their landlords and employers in every way. If the Conservative 
candidate had been well known in that part of the county, no 
one would have been taken in by such stories. Over and over 
again the cottagers said, ‘‘We heard that Mr. A is against 
the poor.’ It was extremely aggravating to hear these out- 
rageous falsehoods, and to feel that once having entered their 
heads it would take a long time to batter them out again. But 
in time it will be done; and, like other classes of voters, they will 
learn who are their true friends. It is interesting to note how, 
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with increasing religious education and intelligence, with enlarged 
boundaries for observation and experience, each class in turn, as 
it rises, becomes more imbued with Constitutional principles ; and 
we may be sure that the more they know, our fellow-countrymen 
will be the more likely to embrace them; and the more interest 
they have in the country’s safety and progress, the stronger will 
be their support of those principles. Therefore, to the Tory or 
‘Conservative of this day it is most important and necessary that 
the classes now having so large a voice in the Government of their 
country should be well taught, and be made to feel that they have 
a stake in it, and that revolutionary principles are against their 
interests as well as that of richer people. On this ground, if on 
no other, we can but rejoice that the poor should be better off, 
and become occupiers and owners of land, and it is quite ridicu- 
lous for Liberals to pretend that Constitutionalists are opposed to 
any reasonable measures which will secure that end. Hitherto, 
the best things that have been done for the poor and working 
classes have been suggested and carried through almost invariably 
by wnpolitical philanthropists, by clergyman of the Church of 
England, by energetic Christians everywhere. Let us see now 
what their new-born political friends will do ! 

‘Driving one day, some working-men who were threshing, 
gathered round the carriage at our request, and we talked to 
them about the vote ; but they did not seem to care at all for what 
we said, and I do not doubt they voted “‘ yellow.”’ It was no use, in 
canvassing, to talk about Liberals and Conservatives; one was 
obliged to use the local colouring, and speak of voting Blue or 
Yellow. Ata blacksmith’s a few came round, and the blacksmith, 
an intelligent-looking young man, said he would certainly attend 
the Conservative meeting and ‘“‘hear both sides,’ but he was a 
Radical, and, I think, the only pleasant one I saw in my four weeks’ 
canvassing campaign. Iam only referring to the better-educated 
voters ; for the illiterate labourers generally care for little but the 
“cheap loaf” and good wages, and “politics” have no other 
interest for them. They rarely announce themselves as either 
“Blue” or Yellow.” 

While visiting about among the remote villages, | felt that to 
lead such dull lives as these cottagers ; to have so many children 
to feed and clothe and educate (to provide boots for them to walk 
in daily, sometimes a long way through mud and snow, to the 
school, is no joke); to suffer, as they must, from cold and rheu- 
matism, without any prospect of a comfortable old age—all this is 
enough to make them discontented and envious, and one does not 
wonder they listen eagerly to the voice of the charmer, whether he 
is a Radical offering them all kinds of bribes, or to Arch and Co., 
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who teach them to combine against their employers, and that 
those who own or occupy the land are their enemies. Owing to: 
the neglect of the better educated, these labouring people are 
entirely ignorant of their country’s history or extent ; and as for 
its constitution and government, they have often not a distant 
notion about it. Many expressed surprise when I said the Liberals 
had been governing the country the last five years, and had 
thought, because their own member was a Conservative, that 
the Conservatives had been in office all that time. So many 
cannot read, that they entirely depend for information on the one- 
sided and inaccurate statements they may chance to hear. 

On our way to another village, a Conservative told us that the 
Liberals had circulated a ‘‘ scurrilous ” leaflet about the Conserva- 
tive candidate. These were very numerous during the election ; 
the following is a mild sample :— 

LIES! LIES!! 


It is said by Tory canvassers (gentlemen and ladies ?) that the Liberal Party wishes to 
pull down the Church. 


This is a wanton and monstrous Lie! 


It is stated by these same persons that the Liberal Party wishes to do away with 
Religion in the Land. 
This is another wanton and monstrous Lie! 
The persons who make these statements know them to be untrue. 
How, then, can you Electors trust and vote for an untruthful and unscrupulous Party? 
VoTE FoR THE LipERALs! 
TrutaH! Freepom!! Reticion!!! 


Some of the placards about ladies, and especially about me, 
were too rude and impertinent to quote. 

I canvassed much in the villages all round this neighbourhood, 
and one morning we talked with an intelligent labouring man who 
was a Liberal, I was told, and had much influence with his fellows. 
He seemed struck with our arguments, and promised to read the 
leaflets, &c. which I bestowed upon him bountifully. We saw his very 
nice wife afterwards, and, as they were Church people, I was not 
surprised, after the polling, to hear that he had voted “ blue.” 
We saw the church clerk’s wife and mother sitting down before a 
glorious fire to a very comfortable tea. They said, “‘ Of course we 
are for the Church”; but, though he has been clerk for twenty 
years, he is said to be a paid agent of Mr. Arch. This is a curious 
state of things. 

At another village meeting the room was well filled, but 
the boys at the back were jeering and laughing, and so I 
forgot half the wise things I meant to say! I had an inter- 
esting conversation one day with a sweep, a Primitive Metho- 
dist anda preacher. He was a fine-looking man, with intelligent 
face, who selected his chair carefully, that his ‘ missus” might 
not scold him for injuring the best ones with his soot. He 
said he thought he should vote “yeller.” ‘ Why?” I asked. 
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“Well, thirty-three years ago, when my children were young 
‘and I had fourteen of them, bread was elevenpence or twelve- 
pence a loaf, and we were nearly starved. I will not support 
a party which will give us dear bread.” ‘You must indeed 
have suffered much, and I don’t wonder you are against dear 
bread. But thirty-three years ago, Protection on corn, as it is 
called, had been taken off some years, and the reason it was dear 
then was because we were at war with Russia. And who was in 
power then? Why, the Yellows; and Gladstone was in the 
Government, and the war was brought on, just as the war in 
Egypt lately, by their shilly-shally ways, ‘ we will and we won’t’ 
kind of policy, and there ought to have been no war at all.” My 
friend looked crestfallen through his soot, and seemed astonished 
to hear the “ Yellers” had been in power at that time of his dis- 
tress. I asked him for some more reasons, and he repeated what 
I had heard before in the neighbourhood, that he used to send his 
children free to a good grammar school; but “‘ they did away with 
it, and then he had to pay the Board School,” and “ he thought it 
a shame.” “I have heard this complaint made by others,” I 
replied, “‘ and it does seem rather hard ; but whether it was right 
or wrong to do away with the grammar school and establish 
Board Schools, I don’t know; but, at any rate, I know this, that 
the Yellows did it, and they won’t say I tell a ‘lie’ this time, for 
they are rather proud of that work.” And again the sweep gazed 
at me with surprise. ‘‘ Tell me more reasons,” I urged, “ for, you 
see, these won’t do.” ‘‘I am not agin the Charch, but I can’t bear 
being told I can only enter Heaven through the back door, as 
some clergymen say.” ‘‘ Well, my friend, some clergymen are 
foolish and are mistaken like many others among their fellow 
creatures ; but you won’t see that in our Prayer Book and Articles. 
Kach soul that believes in Christ, and walks humbly with God in 
His Holy ways, though a Dissenter, will enter Heaven before many 
a Churchman ; and I am sure all good people, whatever their 
opinions, will agree to that.” By this time my sweep had col- 
lapsed, and he exclaimed, after a pause, “ Well, I must say I 
didn’t know all this, and I will think about what you have said.” 
‘** Remember,” I said, as a parting warning, ‘‘ you are responsible 
for your vote, and may do good or harm with it. Pray to God to 
guide you, and don’t be influenced by selfish and uncharitable 
reasons.” I gave him some leaflets to study, and other papers 
were sent him. After the polling I heard (though, of course, I do not 
know it for a certainty) that the sweep voted “‘ blue,” and carried 
other voters with him. I give this conversation in extenso, because 
it was an example of the combined intelligence and ignorance one 
often meets, and because the man seemed so sincere. 
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I saw a good old pair, quite touching in their contented piety. 
They had brought up a large family, and were looking forward 
cheerfully to their “ rest.” I did not ask his colour, for he seemed 
so good that I felt I might safely leave it to his own enlightened 
conscience to decide how he would vote. 

The old people struck me as generally much pleasanter and 
more interesting (especially the men) than the young ones; per- 
haps it is— 

That the soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new lights through chinks which time has made. 


We saw another old pair at a quiet beer-house, and as long as 
I talked of mere politics they did not seem to care ; but directly 
I touched on the religious side of the questions before us in the last 
election, they listened attentively and the old man’s eyes glistened 
brightly. I sent them a book afterwards, which was the only 
bribe of which I was guilty in my canvassing campaign, and I don’t 
know that it succeeded ! 

One day we waded through mud and rain in and out of some 
cottages in a quiet little village two or three miles away, and in 
one sat two healthy, handsome-looking young men by the fire. I 
asked why they were at home, and was answered that they had 
been out of regular work for some time, and one had started at 
three o’clock that morning, to return home after a vain search for 
work elsewhere. I said, “‘ I hope you put by something when you 
had regular wages, and can do on that for a little now.” They 
exclaimed that little saving could be done out of their wages. 
** Why,” I answered, ‘‘many men have to keep wives and many 
children on the same money; and as you, I understand, have been 
wise enough to remain single for the present, you ought to have 
been putting by some savings for that time when it arrives.”” Upon 
which they smiled knowingly at each other; for any allusion to 
matrimony has a most exhilarating effect and always amuses 
them. 

I took up my abode one night with an unknown but a very good 
and kind old lady who charitably took me in. In the pouring rain I 
drove off at once to see some outlying farms, to which the clergy- 
man had directed me, in the most desolate lanes I ever saw. At 
length we reached two farms, and, learning from a lad that one 
was a “ Yeller,” I gave him leaflets for the men who were stand- 
ing about near a stack. The Conservative farmer and his wife (for- 
merly Liberals) were very nice people, and he was anxious to win his 
labourers to the Blue side, but, as usual, did not at all know their 
opinions. When returning past the ‘‘ Yellow” farm-house, | saw 
one of the labourers look at the carriage and tear up a leaflet 
and throw it on the ground. One bailiff told me that labourers 
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require watching constantly now, and are very different from what 
they used to be formerly. As a young man (he did not look more 
than fifty-five) he lived with a farmer as workman on the land, 
and the feelings between the workmen and their employers were 
kind and helpful then to each other. There was not that hard- 
ness and eye-service so common in these times. He was, of course, 
a Conservative, and did not know at all which way the labourers 
would vote. 

In the midst of a gale of wind and rain I waded about among 
some rather miserable-looking cottages in another direction, and, 
on account of the weather, found many men at home; and, though 
they were not absolutely rude, they were not at all encouraging. 
One sat looking at the fire, with a sneer on his face, and never 
looked up while I chatted with his wife, who was civil enough. 
Indeed, the women almost invariably seemed glad to see a lady in 
their homes. I made some remark which I meant to be funny, 
and at any rate I succeeded at length in making the sulky one 
look up and smile. There were many Dissenters in this hamlet, 
and they complained that their children were taught too little 
of the Bible in the Board Schools. 

In the parts of the county to which I have hitherto been accus- 
tomed the cottagers are neither so poor nor so ignorant as in these 
scattered and lonely villages. After talking to such very illiterate 
poor, who are certainly discouraging in a political point of view, 
it was a relief to visit some intelligent people at a mill. The miller 
made the same remark about the labourers as the bailiff, and 
declared they had degenerated since his young days. He had 
no idea which way his men would vote. The Conservative farmers 
and other employers appeared to be so afraid of anything like 
intimidation or pressure, that they never discussed politics with 
their men at all, who thus derived no benefit from the superior 
knowledge and experience of their employers. One farmer told 
me, with great energy, ‘‘I never speak to my labourers on any 
subject unconnected with their work; I don’t ask after their 
families, or make inquiries in any way.” Can it be wondered at 
that, if treated only as machines which are to be worked as 
cheaply as possible, the men generally return the compliment and 
look upon their employers as only paying machines, for whom they 
work as little and from whom they get as much wages as they 
can? 

In neighbourhoods where there are resident gentry, a clergy- 
man’s family, shopkeepers, &c.—above all, where Messrs. Arch 
& Co. and the Liberationists have not been at work,—the feeling 
is very different ; and if the educated classes were more sympa- 
thising, if they would take the trouble to help and instruct the 
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poor and ignorant, by personal intercowrse, we should heal these 
sad divisions, and there would be more brotherly love and kindness 
between us all. It is the darkest page in the history of Radical 
agitation, that it appeals to the strongest temptations of the poor 
—the natural temptation to envy those better off than themselves, 
and to resistance against lawful influences and authority. It 
makes capital for Party out of these faults and the people’s 
ignorance of history and politics; apparently taking no account of 
the revolutionary results which will assuredly follow in the not 
“dim and distant future.” The whole tone of the teaching of 
these agitators to the employed in all occupations, is entirely 
contrary to Christian teaching and rules. Lord Salisbury’s re- 
mark, that infidels are generally Radicals, is true, for the Radical 
creed agrees best with the infidel one, and as that does not 
profess to build on a Christian foundation, consistency in their 
case is maintained. 

The upper and middle classes have their faults as great and as 
mischievous as those of the artizan or labouring man. By all 
means tell them where they err; reprove them with the strong 
voice of indignant charity and justice, and teach them to walk in 
better ways. But why should the labouring man be flattered and 
soothed into conceited satisfaction with himself, and no voice of 
warning and wholesome instruction be raised on his behalf by his 
so-called friends the Radical agitators? He only hears of the 
crimes and injustice and cruelty of those above him — exag- 
gerated and generalized to suit the occasion. Thank God, many are 
better than their creed or their politics; but when “fire shall 
try every man’s work,” what will be thought of those who set 
class against class, and who join hand with so much that is evil 
for political objects ? Doubtless many Liberals are shocked at 
the things said and done by the extreme members of their “ party”; 
and many have acted independently and with noble patriotism in 
these critical times ; but surely it is surprising that they wish to be 
thought “one party,” that they did not see long ago that they 
were encouraging Radical and Social Revolutionists, and giving 
strength to their opinions under that miserable ‘‘ umbrella” which 
served, indeed, to conceal their differences, but also enabled these 
agitators to work for their own ends, unseen and unopposed. 
This monotonous ery of ‘‘ We are one,” which was raised perpetu- 
ally during last autumn in the shrill tones of conscious weakness, 
would be absurd if the results were not so dangerous and its 
political morality so bad. 

We talk of Mr. Parnell, and his eighty-six members—for they 
eannot be considered members of Parliament, for that is an As- 
sembly in which each man is chosen by free constituents and is 
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supposed to have a free mind and conscience—and we feel that it 
is ridiculous to consider them as anything but voting-machines. 
The action of the Liberal Party during the last five or six years 
bears a strong resemblance to this same overruling policy of one 
man, one mind, one conscience—and such a curious conscience ! 

Visiting in a village early one morning, a small shoemaker and 
his wife said, ‘‘ We don’t hold with giving votes to these poor 
people; they don’t understand anything about it and can’t do any 
good.” In the bar of a public-house, whither I went with the 
publican’s wife in search of voters, and found some drinking beer 
even at 9.30 a.m., we talked about politics, and one, who was a 
kind of general dealer, complained of the bad state of trade, and 
declared he ‘‘ could not see why in the world the labouring poor 
wanted a vote, for they were at the mercy of the first liar who 
chose to take the trouble to deceive them.” Another, who was 
very disagreeable, announced with great pride that ‘‘ he had owned 
fourteen children and buried many of them, and also his wife.” I 
soon discovered that he was a Yellow, but the dealer followed me out 
and said he would vote for the Conservative candidate. After a 
very interesting talk with a Liberal churchman, he said, “ I 
don’t promise my vote, but I wish Mr. A every success.” 

A fine-looking labouring man, with his tools on his back, whom 
I met, seemed rather grumpy until I said, “I should like to 
know if there is any chance of your voting for Mr. A——?” 
and then his face brightened up with a pleasant smile, and he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, I am a Blue, and think all Mr. ——’s men will 
vote ‘blue,’” which was a piece of cheering and uncommon news. 

We saw some workmen engaged in building a house, and among 
them a great burly man, evidently the ‘‘ Boss,” who looked very 
scornfully at us. I was not daunted, however, and while talking 
to him, my companion discoursed with a poor man standing by, 
and in answer to her questions I heard him say, “I don’t think 
I shall vote at all,” upon which the big man turned round and said 
severely, “ That is not what Mr. B—— (the Liberal candidate) 
wishes, you know.” ‘‘ And pray,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ why should he 
be bound to do as Mr. B—— wishes? This is a free country at 
present, and I suppose he may vote or not, as he likes?” My 
Radical friend could not deny this; and I proceeded to give a 
short lecture on the subject of bullying and intimidation; for 
there are no people so despotic as your strong Radicals, and often 
their very expression of countenance denotes intolerance. These 
Jacobins (for they are worthy of the name) would force “‘ equality, 
fraternity, and liberty”? down our throats. Do they imagine, like 
their predecessors in France, or the Romanist Inquisitors of old, 
that human minds and feelings can be tormented into any creed 
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of religion or politics which they may happen to prefer? Certainly 
the proceedings of the Irish Nationalist League just now, and the 
tendency of extreme Radicals, all incline in this direction. It is 
“coercion” indeed, and seems to leave no individual rights of 
conscience or possessions. 

We had a capital meeting at a village some miles away, and the 
candidate was well received and the audience quiet and intelligent, 
and some of them adorned with blue, which was a pleasing evidence 
of courage. A little later on telegrams were received, telling my 
friends not to allow me to attend some meetings just arranged, for 
there was a plan made to attack us. Accordingly, with regret 
and humiliation, I yielded to my friends’ wishes, and was only 
consoled by the reflection that it looked as if these Radicals were 
afraid of me. The Conservative candidate was roughly used at 
the next meeting, and they also tried to alarm us about another, 
which was to take place in a large neighbouring town; but this 
time I had my own way, and it proved a very pleasant and 
interesting meeting. 

I found no one had canvassed the village where the Liberal 
candidate was then residing, so I determined to “‘ beard the lion 
in his den,” and drove there one lovely morning. We found one 
man absolutely pale with fright at my visit. I did not ask him 
his colour, but he said, “Are you sure that they won’t know how 
people vote? I hear the ballot paper has a sort of counterfoil, and 
that they know by comparing them afterwards.” I assured him 
no one would know how he voted if he did not tell it himself, and 
I begged him to vote as he thought right and not to be frightened. 
Of course, as this place was under strong Liberal influences, the 
fact of his being afraid proved that he wished to vote blue. 

One day we saw a tall good-looking farmer standing at his gate, 
and in a minute or two he interrupted my remarks, saying, “ Per- 
haps it is better to tell you at once that I am going to vote for 
Mr. B.” (the Liberal condidate). ‘Oh, I am sorry and surprised, 
for most of the farmers support Mr. A., who, you know, under: 
stands all about agriculture. May I ask why you prefer Mr. B. ?” 
“Well, Mr. A. has changed his opinions; he was for Protection, 
and now he isn’t.””. “ Are you for Protection on corn?’’ He did 
not answer. ‘ At any rate, Mr. A. may change his opinions, and, 
in fact, he is pledged to follow his leaders in this matter, as you 
must well know.” He made some other equally unreasonable 
remarks, and I wished him good-morning. A day or two after this 
the young lady who had been driving with me on this occasion went 
with some friends, during the polling, into a neighbouring village, 
and a man with a villainous expression of countenance deliberately 
bespattered her with mud and knocked off her hat. This Radical 
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farmer stood by and smiled at the proceeding as an amusing 
specimen of politival enthusiasm ! 

One day I was visiting in a cottage, when the woman told me 
her husband was so disappointed that I did not appear at the 
meeting in their village. Presently he came in, and remarked, 
“TI went to the meeting at C ,and heard her, and could not help 
laughing when she put up her finger at the boys and stopped their 
noise.” ‘ Well, you know, I felt rather angry.” ‘‘ Oh, I thought 
so; but I did like hearing her better than all the men.” This was 
very consolatory, and funny, too. 

It is quite appalling to hear of the large families these poor people 
have to provide for, and they are so proud of them! It is true the 
Psalmist says, ‘‘ Blessed is the man that hath his quiver full of 
them,” but that was in a less artificial state of society, and surely 
it is a doubtful blessing now when the man has made no provision 
to clothe and feed and educate them, and expects an ungrateful 
country to do it for him. 

Many of these labourers have strong religious feelings, and are 
anxious that their children should be well taught ; but they do not, 
at present, see that the kind of education their children will receive 
depends very much on the politics of the ruling powers they help 
to select for governing the country. The poor people do not know, 
when complaining of the want of Christian instruction in the 
Board Schools, that they owe that deficiency to the labours of 
their Radical friends. 

And now I must come to the last act of my little political drama, 
when, arrayed in our best blue, we drove about to several polling- 
places, and were liberally bespattered with mud by some little boys 
adorned with yellow, whom no one would frighten and shake, as 
they ought to have done, till at length two civil lookers-on brought 
the necessary policemen, and so this alarming mob was dispersed. 
The Conservative candidate, and those with him, were like- 
wise liberally bespattered with mud and stones, of which, unfor- 
tunately, there was plenty to hand; but he had enthusiastic 
receptions in some places. They observed, however, that the poor 
children seemed almost invariably decorated with yellow, and this 
ominous fact gave them many qualms of despondency ; and when 
they joined us at the large and interesting town where the declara- 
tion of the poll was to be made, all looked very blue indeed. They 
prepared me somewhat for the result, but the large majority of the 
Liberal candidate astonished us all, and it is clear that the 
labourers in the remoter districts voted very largely in opposition 
to their employers. I say advisedly “‘in opposition to their em- 
ployers,” for they were, in many places, so bitter against them 
that the very fact of a farmer or landlord voting blue would have 
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influenced the labourers to vote yellow. One labourer at a polling- 
place, without the smallest provocation, attacked a neighbouring 
farmer with a stick; though he could not have been revenging a 
personal injury, for he was working for another man. 

What a good thing it will be when they all have some land, and 
understand and feel the difficulties which the farmers and land- 
lords have to encounter in these days! It is amusing to see the 
Liberal Party posing now as the particular friends of the agricul- 
tural labourer, and talking so grandly and bribing so generously, 
while during the years that they have been in office their winning 
voices have never been heard in his behalf until he had a vote! 
Of course, I am writing of those who had the power to carry out 
any benevolent intentions they might entertain, and not of the 
few outsiders who may have taken up their cause. So far from 
-discouraging allotments, landlords of all politics had long ago very 
generally provided them for the poor in their parishes, and in these 
times they are only too ready to sell land at a fair price to any- 
one. But it would not answer the purpose of Radical agitators 
that this, or any other improvement, should be done by the volun- 
tary efforts of landowners and others. They must be trampled down, 
and compulsory legislation must be passed by Act of Parliament 
to show the world what noble philanthropists these Radicals are! 
It is good that all classes should be represented, but there should 
be a balance of power; and it is not liberty, but license, if 
one class, or man, is allowed to monopolize the freedom and pos- 
sessions of another. As the farmers sometimes said, ‘‘ What is 
my vote, or the votes of two or three others in the parish, com- 
pared to the numbers of the labourers who have votes? We feel 
our voices will be drowned, and that probably we shall not be 
represented at all.” 

The labourers constantly said, ‘‘We don’t know anything 
about these things; we only know we want the cheap loaf and 
good wages,” and it is no fault of their own, in most cases, that 
their notions of politics are confined to such purely selfish and 
local considerations ; for no one has taught them any better in 
such matters. Thegclergymen, in their village work, have been, 
in general, averse to political teaching and discussion, thinking 
(and, perhaps, wisely) that it might lessen their influence in more 
important directions ; but educated laymen and women ought not 
to have allowed their poor neighbours to remain in this ignorance, 
and at the mercy of the first agitator who might take them in 
hand. 

In many districts there are scarcely any squires or middle-class 
people. The Dissenting minister frequently makes his pulpit a 
Liberal and Liberationist platform, while the clergyman is bitterly 
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denounced if even a violent and threatening attack upon his 
Church compels him to break the long silence. 

Some of the proposed reforms in Church organization will be of 
great use if they induce the laity to take more interest and trouble 
in all that concerns the poor, whether in Church or philanthropic 
or political concerns. 

It was a gleam of sunshine amid the gloom of agricultural can- 
vassing to find that the poor, and especially the women, were 
invariably interested, more or less, in religious matters, and not 
at all desirous, even if Dissenters, that the Church should be dis- 
established ; but it strikes one that the unsuitableness or neglect 
of the clergy in some places is the cause of increasing dissent, 
and that in many country parishes there is a loud call for reform. 
So “remote, unfriended, and slow” as many of these villages are, 
it is not surprising that the poor clergyman sometimes becomes 
almost as sodden and inert as the people among whom he lives. 
The younger and more energetic clergymen almost invariably 
work in the towns and populous districts. John the Baptist did 
not disdain to “cry in the wilderness,” and there is great and 
urgent need for such crying in many parts of our country. One 
regrets sometimes that Home missions are not tried in every 
diocese, and suitable men, with good voices and some enthusiasm,. 
selected by the Bishop to make regular incursions, to preach, and 
to help the poor incumbents as well as to rouse their people. It 
cannot be that any man who at all realises the responsibility of his 
post would object to such assistance. 

The Church must awake to the fact that, if something is not 
done, the better-inclined people will turn more and more to the 
Wesleyan or Independent Chapel, where they hear more rousing 
teaching, and where the Gospel Trumpet is more clearly sounded, 
as they think, than in their Parish Church. It is sad that our 
Church, with its long and glorious associations, should be so bound 
by formal customs belonging to former times, and by the privileges 
of patrons and holders of livings, that in many places she cannot 
make her voice to be heard with any effect, and that many are, 
therefore, straying from her fold. The Church is for the people, 
and there ought to be, with altered times and circumstances, more 
scope for the exercise of adaptation and the power of enforcing it. 

If the alarm which the political onslaught of last autumn aroused 
in the minds of Churchmen of all politics leads to such reforms, 
the Liberationists and Radicals may prove to have been uncon- 
sciously the best friends of the Church after all! 


Cuara E. L. 
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Our times are strange. Our thoughts, if we think at all, are apt 
to be still stranger. This age has been called the age of steam 
and rapid progress. Each new epoch marks an increase in the 
rapidity. Is it always of progress? Each advance in science 
increases the pace at which we live: the pace which kills. Com- 
petition is the spirit of the age—onwards, onwards, onwards its 
motto. From childhood to boyhood, from boyhood to young man- 
hood, from young manhood till the curtain falls, our course is a 
rush, a struggle. At times, when a prize more coveted than the 
common one for which we have longed and worked, drops into 
our feverish clutch, we feel that possession has not brought satis- 
faction. The glittering bauble loses its hues when removed out of 
the sunlight of hope. We ask ourselves, Was it worth the trouble? 
Is it a recompense for all our hopes and fears and toilings ; for 
the pains caused to those we have thrust aside ; for the miseries 
which we, intent on our feverish pursuit, have passed unnoticed 
and have left unrelieved ? Has not the sought-for fruit turned to 
ashes; the promised sweetness of the future changed into the 
bitterness of the past? At times, in the solitude of the night, 
when wakefulness, the companion of increasing cares, afflicts us, 
when, unhindered by external excitements, thoughts chase thoughts 
in wondrous, fearful, and endless succession; or, again, at times 
when the struggle grows insupportable, and an uncontrollable sense 
of an awful loneliness fills the breast; when our past history is 
examined at the bar of our inner self—that history of contest 
and of care, of past failures and still more disappointing successes 
—the question arises: Will it be ever the same? Are we to be 
ever toiling for objects which, when far beyond our grasp, seem 
bright ; whose colours fade as we approach, and lose all their 
lustre as we pass them by, and make for others yet in front. Is 
the same tale to be always told—of supposed gold being found to 
be mere tawdry tinsel? Is all vanity and vexation of spirit? But 
why should we stop? Why think? Our age is a practical one! 
We have not time to wait! ’Tis folly to reflect. If we are not 
passing others they will pass us. Practical considerations should, 
forsooth, beget a healthy frame of mind. Why should we try to 
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decide as to the true value of the things for which we strive? Why 
make sure that there is any definite goal for which to make? 
Again let us enter the race; let us toil and strive to emerge beyond 
our struggling companions. We pass the weak, we are thrust aside 
by the stronger. It may be that a supreme effort will place us in 
front of our brother toilers. With nerves at fullest tension for a 
short space we hold our vantage position, then we fall. The crowd 
passes over us, and we are forgotten. 

In the present state of society, egoistic principles are truly the 
ruling ones. But may it not be possible that we have missed the 
highest even of these? The “ practical, common-sense philo- 
sopher,” basing his conclusions on his experience of himself, and 
those with whom he associates, scoffs at altruism as the dream of 
the Utopian idealist. It may be that altruism might be defended 
on grounds of the purest and most refined egoism ; that the former 
will be found to be but a development of the latter; that, by the 
cultivation of the altruistic principle, by considering and advancing 
the welfare of others, it will be ultimately seen that the truest 
happiness of the individual can alone be secured. Were this 
position generally recognized, were such a principle of refined 
selfishness made the foundation of our conduct a great develope 
ment would be accomplished in our beliefs, and many of the present 
unfortunate conditions of society would be speedily changed. 
Did we deliberately aim at our individual happiness ; seeking, as 
the favoured few, to ameliorate the lot of the less-favoured many, 
on account of the consequent improvement to ourselves which 
would result ; ours would be a higher standard than that of nine- 
teenth-century morality. If the consideration of our own material 
conditions is absolutely eliminated and the sentiment of pleasure 
resulting from altruistic action is made the sole mainspring, our 
morality will be higher still. Ido not say that it will have 
reached the highest form. A step farther will still have to be 
made. This will be done when actions are performed, not as 
means to selfish ends, but as ends in themselves; not for the 
pleasure which may result to the agent, but as a portion of the 
‘duty which is incumbent on him as a rational agent, and, therefore, 
-one bound by the moral law. 

What, however, do | mean by duty 1 am asked? The object 
alike of law and of theology is, I am told, to compel men to act 
according to their duty. Duty holds its existence in fee from 
the authorities spiritual and temporal. Duty is but an expression 
for the sum total of their commands ! 

A law, it is said, prescribes in what way it is my duty to act. 
What is meant by this? The lawyer signifies that a breach on 
my part will be punished here; the theologian announces that 
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non-observance will entail penalties varying in quantity, quality, 
and duration, expressed by the vague but apparently to some 
minds satisfactory phrase, “hell-fire hereafter.” Both great 
classes of guides and teachers join in seeking to influence our 
conduct by a consideration of the pros and cons, the advantages 
and disadvantages which our actions will bring upon ourselves. 
A teacher of the former class has the disadvantage that his prin- 
ciples, as laid down, must be in strict accordance with logical 
rules. One of the latter is alone capable of avoiding charges of 
inconsistency and self-contradiction by removing his system from 
the regions of fact and logic, and ascending into the realms of 
faith. 

Undoubtedly the present tendency is to denude our actions of 
all morality, by making them mere means to selfish ends. We 
often successfully persuade ourselves that some particular act has 
been undertaken wholly from consideration for others. Our con- 
science applauds, and our self-appreciation is gratified. Deeper 
serutiny, however, would probably have brought the “ dear self” 
to light; whether the original motive to action has been personal 
advancement, influence, and authority, or what is the highest of 
these imperfect motives—a desire to promote our individual 
happiness, but only by the addition of the pleasure which natu- 
rally springs up as the fruit of the altruistic action ; a pleasure 
which increases in direct proportion as the action is purified from 
all self-regarding considerations ; which, therefore, if the ultimate 
principle of action be self-regarding, can never attain its full 
height. It is, however, this frequent unconscious self-deception— 
this “‘ chicanery with conscience,” when we flatter ourselves that 
our motives have been purely unselfish—which gives the strongest 
proof that the principle of true morality still exists, though so 
overweighted that its action is generally unnoticed, and never 
unimpeded. We are conscious how we “ought” to act. The 
moral law, though unobeyed, rings in our ears. We feel that all 
motives derived from the pure desire to promote our individual 
happiness are corrupt and faulty; that aiming at this end destroys, 
or at least diminishes, the morality of our actions, creating in us a 
decreased satisfaction, and diminishing our self-respect, whatever 
be the success which may attend our efforts. 

It is apparent (I would fain believe for his own sake) to everyone, 
that the resulting happiness to the individual depends not upon 
the success with which his actions are attended. Although the 
moral character of some may be so debased that, even after success 
has been gained, they do not regret having achieved their aims 
and their advantages through means which lessen their self-respect; 
yet there is no one who would not prefer he had not been com- 
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pelled, for the attainment of his object, to have had recourse to 
means he despises. To him whose moral sense is still more highly 
developed, success unfairly or undeservedly won will ever bring a 
sting. The intensity of the pain will mark the morality of the 
agent. The applause of others consequent on such success will 
serve but to increase the dissatisfaction. Congratulation on, 
triumphs the littleness of which the individual well knows, gained 
by actions the moral worthlessness of which he alone can attempt 
to gauge, causes in time a scorn for the opinions of others to be 
equalled only by the contempt which he has for himself. 

I have stated competition to be the prominent characteristic of — 
this age. That it should be so is not extraordinary, when we see 
it is founded upon one of our strongest principles (the principle of 
our lower nature), which has been developed instead of having been 
restrained by the influences under which we have been educated. 

The boy at school is incited to aim at outstripping his com- 
panions by promised rewards and threatened punishments. The 
comrades outstripped are held out as examples of those whom he 
may surpass in after life. The knowledge he attains is spoken of, 
not as valuable it itself, but as forming a foundation upon which 
he may attain future personal success, influence, and power. 
These lessons are in strict accordance with the natural desire for 
superiority. Everywhere we see its action. In the school, the 
university, the profession, the keenness of the competition adds 
to the excitement of the struggle. Day after day, night after 
night, the student toils on. The prize may be of little monetary 
value. That this value enters into his considerations, he would 
indignantly deny. The denial would be true. The spirit of rivalry 
is that which determines his exertions. His aim is to surpass all 
other competitors—to ensure that those he has passed before shall 
not pass him in the future—that those who now excel him shall in 
the future be excelled. In the school or the university the goals 
are generally definite ones. Once realised, the satisfaction 
resulting may be compared with the renunciations made to attain 
them, and the disappointed hopes of the losers. The real value of 
each object may be contrasted with his anticipations. When, 
however, he has entered on the more serious path of life, for which 
he has been preparing, the objects are indefinite, and the ultimate 
goal undefined. A stationary position is probably never reached 
from which he may reflect upon his past career and present attain- 
ments. The struggle continues unceasingly, with varied success, 
till the bolt falls, and all is over. 

The aim of nearly all if not all of us is expressed in the vague 
term “success.” By most is meant by this, success in the present 
life. By some the term is stretched to include success in another. 
VOL. VII. 13 
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By all these is understood personal success. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the desire is openly expressed even to ourselves, much 
less to others. The inner consciousness of the rational law by 
which, even in the act of disobeying it, the moral agent feels he is 
bound, I have already referred to as conducing to attempts at 
self-deception. Outwardly moral conduct is, however, chiefly en- 
sured from our adoption of a maxim which subordinates our 
actions to worldly success. This is not alone seen in him whom 
fear of the consequences restrains from crimes and gross offences. 
It is evidenced oftener far in the blind idolatry paid to fashion, 
or the unselfish and philanthropic sentiments pretended to 
be held, and the apparently as well as practically generous 
actions performed, which have a desire of popularity, or some 
more directly selfish object, as their mainspring, even though this 
be not fully recognized by the agent himself. It is seen in the 
morbid horror some have of incurring the displeasure of God, and 
more of offending Mrs. Grundy. The incident Punch gives of the 
mother who, in reply to her daughter’s question, ‘Is it wrong for 
ladies to swear?” exclaimed, “ Wrong, child? It’s worse—it’s 
vulgar!” is an apt illustration of the ruling principle which guides 
the actions of most, if not all. 

To the wish to make the most of this world is often added the 
desire to join likewise the advantages of another. In view of the 
latter, indulgences belonging to the former are sometimes relin- 
quished. The abandonment generally results from a comparison of 
certain advantages, present but small, with supposed future enjoy- 
ments distant, perhaps less certain, but, if existing, infinitely greater; 
and from a supposed necessity of choice, followed by a decision in 
favour of the latter. It is remarkable how many there are who 
profess to believe in a future life of happiness, of participation in 
which they are absolutely assured, which causes in their eyes the 
pleasures of this world to count like dross; yet who act practically 
as if they feared there may be a flaw in their theory ; as if, in spite 
of the certainty of these great future joys, while here they had 
better make the most of this vale of tears; as if, no matter how 
small its value in their estimation, they would like to acquire as 
much as possible of the dross—one might be inclined to add, on 
the principle “ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” Of 
this large class I do not wish to speak. Their position is hard to 
explain, except upon the supposition that their confidence is 
weaker than they would admit to themselves, if we would in 
charity refrain from charging them with direct hypocrisy. There . 
are, however, others who are in their life influenced by this hope 
of making themselves sure of what they believe to be the greatest, 
mest complete, and most permanent happiness. To ensure or to 
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help to ensure this end, they will give up many present advan- 
tages. With most, however, even of these, the decision is based 
upon the consideration as to what course will pay best, and the 
principle annihilates all moral worth. 

The theology of any age is in much the natural development 
of the national character, and assuredly much of our present 
theology is founded upon this non-moral basis. The sinner is 
told of future punishments, and warned to flee from the wrath 
to come. The saint is assured of complete happiness. He 
is led with feelings of pleasure to reflect upon his own posi- 
tion; the more to be appreciated when contrasted with that of 
the majority of his friends. The idea that their unfortunate 
position is not in all cases as hopeless as he has pictured it 
to be, seems an attempted derogation from the value of his own 
new heritage ; an approximate realisation of which can only be 
gained by the full contrast. His sentiments are, as I heard 
them expressed in answer to an objection against the extreme 
view of eternal punishment—If you take away my hell you 
take away my heaven. These opinions are confirmed by the 
statements of some of our spiritual guides, who would teach that 
the Supreme Being is a being of terrible vengeance. His love is 
an attribute it is misleading to consider. Bhe love and admiration 
for, as well as desire to imitate, which we should feel on con- 
sidering that perfect ideal of altruism and self-sacrifice portrayed 
in the true conception of the founder of the Christian religion 
becomes, according to them, a sense of thankfulness for personal 
benefits granted with great sacrifice on his part, gained with no 
trouble on ours, together with a fear that unless we hold certain 
dogmas we may not receive these benefits in the future. Gratitude 
being as expressed by the witty Frenchman, “A lively sense of 
past favours as evidencing others yet to come.” Arguments to 
show that these attempted conceptions of the divine attributes lead 
to manifest contradictions, raise no misgiving that some of the 
dogmas on which they are based may be false or exaggerated. No; 
we have now ascended into the realms of faith. Rational argu- 
ments are here inapplicable. The finite eannot comprehend the 
infinite. What to us is directly inconsistent and self-contradictory, 
may be not only possible, but necessary. Human justice bears 
no analogy to the divine quality. That individuals should have 
been created by an omniscient being, to be doomed without one 
single hope to infinite punishment for omitting what it was never 
_ in their power to perform, not only may but must be, quite in 
accordance with the principles on which he acts. All that remains 
for us to do is to take care of ourselves, and to work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling. 
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This is but a too accurate expression for the guiding principle 
of the age. Doctrine founded upon it, though akin to the principle 
of our conduct, cannot lead to a standard of pure morality or form 
a rule of life which, if followed, will increase to its full the happi- 
ness of mankind, and lead to the highest possible development of 
the human race. 

We have now arrived at a position whence we may endeavour to 
seek out the true meaning of the word Duty. Here we may have 
recourse to the great teacher, Kant, to find that this must be the 
result of a rational concept. Duty is the necessity of acting from 
pure respect for a law, which law we have, however, imposed 
on ourselves, but of necessity, as rational agents possessed of a 
universally legislating will. Our actions to be purely moral must 
be done from the sense of duty alone. No consideration as to the 
advantages resulting to ourselves, whether they be immediate in 
this life, or remote and more problematical in the next, must be 
allowed to affect our decision. Nay, even if the sense of pleasure, 
contentment, and rational satisfaction resulting as their natural 
fruit, from actions done in accordance with the moral law is taken 
as a motive, so that the action does not proceed from the con- 
sciousness of the latter alone, it ceases to be purely moral. The 
source is corrupted. 

Perhaps an extreme statement of this is given in the words of 
the great master, as translated by Mr. Abbott :— 

To be beneficent when we can is a duty, and, besides this, there are many minds so 
sympathetically constituted that, without any other motive of vanity or self-interest, 
they find a pleasure in spreading joy around them, and can take a delight in the satis- 
faction of others, so far as it is their own work. But I maintain that, in such a case, 
an action of this kind, however amiable, however conformable with duty it may be, has, 
nevertheless, no true moral worth, but is on a level with other inclinations, e.g. the 
inclination to honour, which, if it is happily directed to that which is in fact of public 
utility and accordant with duty, and consequently honourable, deserves praise and 
encouragement, but not esteem. For the maxim lacks the moral import, namely, that 
such actions be done from duty, not from inclination. Put the case that the mind of 
that philanthropist were clouded by sorrow of his own, extinguishing all sympathy with 
the lot of others, and that, while he still has power to benefit others in distress, he is 
not touched by their trouble, because he is absorbed with his own; and now suppose 
that he tears himself out of this dead insensibility, and performs the action without any 
inclination to it, but simply from duty, then first has his action its genuine moral 
worth.* 

Our actions, to be moral, must be, as far as we are concerned, 
ends in themselves, and not mere means to promote an individual 
happiness or welfare. The test for the maxim of our conduct is 
whether we can without contradiction will that it become a 
universal law for all rational beings. Actions performed in obe- 
dience to rational laws from a pure sense of duty will alone satisfy 


* Kant’s Theory of Ethics (Abbott), 3rd edition, p. 14. 
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the claims of self-respect. Actions such as these will alone yield 
us their natural fruit, a satisfaction which can never be taken 
from us. Being inherent in the action, and dependent upon no 
extrinsic conditions, it cannot be interrupted. Depending, not 
upon the result obtained, but the decision made, it is untouched 
by any failure, while it is absolutely free from the discontentment 
and lessened self-respect which accompanies selfish ambition, 
although successful, as well as the more acute pain we feel when 
this ambition has been disappointed. 
Again, to quote from the same work as before :— 

The maxim of self-love, of unconditional self-complacency in oneself—not depending 
on gain or loss as the result of the action—would then be the inward principle of a 
satisfaction, which is only possible to us on condition of the subordination of all maxims 
to the moral law. If, however, self-love is made the unconditional principle of choice, 
then it is the source of an immeasurably great conflict with morality. A man can love 
himself in a moral way only so far as he is conscious that his maxim is to make respect 
for the law the supreme spring of his will. For us, as beings dependent on objects of 
the sensibility, happiness is, by our physical nature, the first and unconditioned object 
of our desire. But, if we give the name of nature in general to all that is innate in us, 
then, as beings endowed with reason and freedom, happiness is, by our nature, far from 
being the first or unconditioned object of our maxims. This character belongs to 
worthiness of happiness—that is, the coincidence of all our maxims with the moral 


law.* 

Let us consider what would be the effect which the formation of 
our conduct upon such a basis would have on the spirit of the age. 
This last is but a direct outcome of the egoistic self-seeking prin- 
ciple having been adopted as the supreme guide. It is the off- 
spring of our lower nature. It is the principle of brute force, 
the tendency of the strong to trample upon the weak, of the in- 
dividual to aim at his selfish advancement unmindful of the 
sorrows upon which that advance is founded, regardless of the 
miseries he might have relieved. 

Conduct pursued in obedience to the rational concept of a self- 
imposed, necessary, and universal law, when the action is as 
regards the individual an end in itself, will be in its origin and 
generally in its outward result in direct antagonism to a selfish 
morality, where each action is considered primarily in connection 
with the effect which it will have upon the happiness of the indi- 
vidual. Further, the former course of conduct alone affords the 
satisfaction in which is found true happiness. The excitement 
derived from sensual or religious dissipation, or from the pursuit 
of temporal or eternal self-interest, may deaden the disquietudes 
which are again felt when the excitement abates; which upon 
its abatement are felt the more keenly in proportion to its 
previous intensity. We can see here the union of true 
altruism and true egoism. Both are, for us, as human beings 


* P. 354, note. 
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possessed of a reason and a sensibility, two aspects of the same. 
system. The first, dwelt upon exclusively, results in a purely 
formal system destitute of any material spring of action. The 
second, being solely adopted from a consideration of the material 
side, degenerates into a narrow selfishness which defeats its own 
ends or results in an attempted compromise, by the incorporation 
of inconsistencies into the system. Nor is the sensation of pleasure 
_ which is inherent in and an immediate resultant of the moral 
action all that we receive. We may reflect with further satisfaction 
on the possibility that our actions, and the maxim from which they 
spring, will be recognized by the approbation of our fellow-men, 
and still more on the possibility that our example may help. 
towards the adoption of this maxim by them. This satisfaction 
arises solely from our purely rational respect for the command 
of duty, and from the evidence thereby given us that it holds 
not only for ourselves but for others also. Its non-recognition 
by others can, however, cause us neither discontent nor pain. 
From the feeling of satisfaction, when it arises, all selfish 
elements are eliminated. The desire for the approbation and 
sympathy of others is not the result of any expected benefit 
therefrom to ourselves. This is evident from the fact that it 
includes equally a desire that the recognition will be accorded 
to us by the posterity yet unborn, who will take our place when 
we are gone. This desire, moreover, does not enter among the 
motives of our actions, and thereby corrupt their morality. Nor 
is it a desire for present power and authority, nor that our personal 
influence will be felt by its effect in the distant future. It is but 
the hope that hereafter we each shall be remembered as one 
who in his sphere rendered some service in the advancement of 
his race—that even though his name should be forgotten, his 
efforts during his brief space shall not have been wholly vain in 
the attempt to ameliorate the conditions of those with whom he 
lived, and to assist the development of mankind. If this be so 
with us, then truly, though our conduct may fall short of our ideal 
our wish is a worthy one. Our religion, whatever be its outward 
form, sanctified by the spirits of unselfishness and truth, must be a 
noble creed. 


PercevaL C. GAvssen. 
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AN IRISH CHURCHMAN’S VIEW OF THE 
RIGHTS OF THE LAITY.* 


TuereE is probably no branch of the Anglican Church of which 
the average English Churchman, clerical or lay, knows so little 
as the Church of Ireland. Men who would be ashamed to confess 
entire ignorance with respect to the Church in South Africa or 
New Zealand feel no reluctance to confess that of the Church 
of Ireland they know almost nothing. Not absolutely nothing— 
at least they think not. They have heard something of her pro- 
ceedings during the last few years, since she ceased to be ‘‘ united ” 
to the Church of England, but what they have heard has not given 
them any desire to know more of their Irish sister. What could 
be more ruinous than the course which she has pursued! She 
has admitted the laity to vote in her Synods even on questions of 
doctrine, and the results have been most disastrous. The Prayer 
Book has been “ mutilated,” the clergy have been reduced to 
complete subordination to the laity, and Ultra-Protestantism 
reigns with absolute sovereignty in the Church of St. Patrick. 

This is all that has come to them through rumours of which 
they have never investigated the truth. They have never seen the 
“mutilated” Prayer Book ; they have never read The Constitution 
of the Church ; and if at a Church Congress they have heard the 
question discussed, ‘‘ What may the Church of England learn from 
the Church of Ireland?” they have come away with the impres- 
sion that the only answer to the question is—Nothing. 

The Guardian published lately some papers on Church Reform, 
written by representative men, of which it spoke in terms of well- 
deserved praise. There was, as far as I remember, only one of 
them that makes any allusion to the Church of Ireland. In it. 
the following words occur (the italics are mine) : ‘“‘ No such success, 
moreover, has attended the experiment made for the first time in 
Christian History by the American Church . . . in admitting the 
laity to a co-ordinate place in all Synods to vote upon canons of 
doctrine and discipline, and thereby to exercise on the widest scale 
and in the most effective fashion the two functions of teaching 
and of binding or loosing which the Divine Founder of the Church 
committed to the Apostles and their successors exclusively, and 
which they are in no way empowered to transfer to, or share with, 


* To aid in the just solution of the problem of the Representation of the Laity in the 
Church of England, it is proposed to publish, besides the following, papers showing the 
position of the Laity in the Episcopal Church of America, and in the Colonial Dioceses. 
It is almost needless to say that no one can speak with greater authority on the Con- 
stitution of the Irish Church than the Archdeacon of Cloyne.—Eprrtors, N. &. 
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any who do not partake their special commission.” ‘‘ Those,” the 
writer adds, ‘‘who know the American Church best are fully 
aware that the lay vote and the power of the vestries over the 
pastoral clergy are two of its sorest and weakest points; nor can 
any other Church which has copied its example in either respect lend 
the plea of practical success to those who are unaffected by the 
appeal to scriptural principles and historial precedent.” I abstain 
from mentioning the name of the writer, because there is no doubt 
that his words express the opinions of a large class among the 
English clergy, and that he in common with the other writers 
of the series was regarded by the Editor of the Guardian asa 
representative man. 

The Church of Ireland is one of those Churches which have, in 
one respect at least copied the example of the American Church. 
Can it plead practical success—not in justification of its having 
violated ‘scriptural principle and historical precedent,” but 
rather in attestation of the fact that it has not done either? A 
plain statement of the constitution of the Church of Ireland, and 
of the results of her recent legislation, will afford the best answer 
to this question. But as not merely the success but the lawfulness 
of her proceedings has been impeached, it will be necessary to show 
in the first instance why she is not to be regarded as having “ set 
at naught scriptural principles and historical precedent.”’ 

That ‘the Church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies 
and authority in controversies of faith” is an article of religion 
which all members of the Anglican Communion agree in main- 
taining. But the statement leaves many questions untouched. 
What is the Church which has this power and authority? Can 
each National Church exercise it for itself? If so, can there be two 
decisions in a controversy of faith, each given with equal 
authority, and each opposed to the other? Can the separation of 
a silver streak of water, or an imaginary boundary fixed by a 
Commission, affect the answer to the question ‘‘ What is truth?” 
And if the Church which possesses this power is the Church 
Catholic alone, by what right did the Church of England take 
it upon her to decide matters of faith in which she was in con- 
troversy with the Church of Rome? Writers on the Articles evade 
these questions. Our ablest commentator upon them, Bishop 
Browne, in his commentary on the 20th Article, argues for the 
power of the Chureh Catholic, and concludes by quoting appro- 
vingly from Archbishop Sharp a passage in which he says: ‘‘ We 
do readily acknowledge that every Christian Church in the world 
has a right and authority to decide controversies in religion that 
do arise among its members, and consequently to declare the sense 
of scripture concerning these controversies.” 

But, supposing this question decided, there still remains the ques- 
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tion, In what way is this power to be exercised? How are the 
Church’s decisions to be arrived at? Did the Head of the Church 
give to any particular persons, or any particular order in the Church, 
the right to speak in its name and exercise its authority, or did He 
leave to the whole Church the right of determining in what way its 
voice was to speak and its authority to be exercised ? If the power 
and authority spoken of in the Article were given to any par- 
ticular order of persons in the Church, it was, of course, to the 
‘ministry, though the question would still remain, Was it to the 
bishops only, or to bishops and presbyters ? And those who 
maintain that ‘‘the two functions of teaching and of binding 
or loosing have been by the Divine Founder of the Church com- 
mitted to the Apostles and their successors exclusively, and that 
they are in no way empowered to transfer them to, or share 
them with, any who do not partake their special commission,” 
must be prepared to decide that question. 

It must be remembered that the “functions of teaching and 
of binding or loosing,” to which the writer in the Guardian re- 
fers, are those exercised not in preaching or absolving, but in 
*‘ voting in Synods upon canons of doctrine and discipline.” I do 
not know whether he is of opinion, as his words seem to imply, 
that the exercise of these functions is, of right, confined to the 
bishops, who are generally regarded as the inheritors of the 
*‘ special commission ” given to the Apostles, but there can be no 
doubt that that was the practice of the Church for many centuries. 
The Lower Houses of Canterbury or York would not now hesitate 
to discuss and vote upon canons of doctrine and discipline, but from 
the fourth century to the sixteenth such a thing was unheard of. 
If Diocesan Synods were held, in which presbyters sat and voted, 
they were not held for the discussion of canons of doctrine or dis- 
cipline, but merely of matters connected with the particular 
diocese in which the Synod was held. There were also Pro- 
vincial Synods which may be supposed to correspond to the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York, but the Provincial Synods of 
the Middle Ages were composed exclusively of bishops, including 
mitred abbots. And if presbyters were permitted to be present, as 
seems to have been the case sometimes in England, they took no - 
part in the discussion of purely spiritual matters.* 

It would appear, then, that if we start with the assumption that 
the authority of the Church in controversies of faith was vested by 
Christ in the ministry, we must, if we are to be guided by the 
practice of the Medieval Church, go a step farther, and regard 
it as vested altogether in the bishops, and, if so, the demand which 


* “Tf the matter to be deliberated upon were purely spiritual, the bishops went 


apart by themselves and debated upon it.”—Wake, quoted in Lathbury’s History of 
Convocation. 
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has been conceded to the presbyters was, on their part, an act of 
usurpation, and the first step towards Church Reform ought to be 
the annulling of the Acts by which the bishops transferred to. 
or shared with presbyters the functions which the Divine Founder 
of the Church had committed to them. 

But, entirely apart from the consideration of the consequences 
which this theory involves, there is the more important question, 
Is is true? Did Christ make the bishops, or even the bishops and 
presbyters, the sole depositaries of the powers of the Church? 
There is certainly another very conceivable theory, namely, that 
to the Church herself as a divinely constituted Society these powers 
were given, and that to the whole Body, and not to any order or 
orders of persons in it, was given the right of determining in what 
way those powers are to be exercised. If this be so, we can see 
how, at one time in the Church’s history, it may have been quite 
in accordance with the will of Christ that, with the general consent 
of the Church, to the bishops alone should be intrusted the exer- 
cise of certain of the Church’s powers, that at a subsequent period 
the trust should have been extended to the presbyters, and that in 
an age of advanced education and more general acquaintance with 
the truths of religion, some chosen laymen should be admitted to 
share the same privilege. 

Iam not speaking of the ordinary functions of the ministry. 
That Christ ordained a ministry for His Church, and provided for 
its continuance, we cannot doubt; but can it be said that the 
exercise of the powers which, according to the 20th Article, the 
Church possesses, is one of the functions of the ministry? If it 
be—cadit questio, there is no more to be said. To admit laymen to. 
Church councils would, then, be contrary to the will of Christ, and 
the attempt should be resisted at all hazards. 

But it has been held by many Anglican theologians, and notably 
by one whose opinion is entitled to respect from English Church- 
men—the late Bishop Moberly—that “the whole spiritual life 
that is in the Church must, in its various degrees and methods, . 
conspire and unite before any decision upon controverted truth 
can be held to be absolutely final and authoritative.” (Moberly’s 
Bampton Lectures, p. 116.) This principle was recognized in the 
earliest ages of the Church. But by degrees, whether with the 
consent of the laity or by the usurpation of the bishops, laymen 
first and presbyters afterwards were excluded from all share in the 
work of the greater ecclesiastical councils; and from the fourth: 
century to the Council of Pisa (a.p. 1409), the laity were excluded, | 
except as spectators, from ecclesiastical councils, whether general, 
national, or provincial.* Bishop Moberly has asserted—and, I 
think, proved—that this exclusion of ‘the laity was not in accordance 


* There may have been some exceptions to this in a few of the English synods. 
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with the practice of the primitive Church, any more than it was 
in accordance with the Divine constitution of the Church itself; 
and he expresses the conclusion at which he had arrived in these 
words, well worthy of the attention of the English Church at the 
present crisis :-— 


I find myself entirely at a loss to discover the beginning of the doctrine that the 
truth was in such sort delivered to the bishops, as that they alone (or even along with 
the presbyters) have the absolute and final right to consult or judge respecting it. . . . 
I cannot consent to transfer absolutely to those who are rulers, because they are 
divinely appointed representatives of the Church, the possession, in such sort, of the 
truth, as that it should not be possessed by the whole Spirit-bearing body, capable, in 
its various degrees, of knowing, assenting to (and if of assenting to, then conceivably 
of differing from) the conclusions of those to whom the preaching voice, and the pre- 
rogative of place, and priority in consultation and judgment, unquestionably belong. 


But though the Church for many centuries acquiesced in, or at 
least submitted to, a system by which the voice of the laity was 
silenced, and they were excluded from all share in Church govern- 
ment, the time came at last when many of them refused any 
longer to forego their rights. The Reformation was, in a great 
degree, a struggle of the laity for the recovery of the power which 
they had allowed to lapse; and wherever the principles of the 
Reformation prevailed over the system of sacerdotal tyranny which 
had grown up in the Church, there the laity won back a part, at 
least, of the power which belonged to them as members of the 
Body of Christ. It was so in England; and the real question at 
issue now is merely as to the manner in which that power is to be 
exercised. This is not the idea which an ignorant person would 
derive from a great deal that has been written on one side 
of the question. One would imagine that no lay voice had ever 
been heard in the Church of England discussing a canon of doc- 
trine or discipline, and that no lay vote had ever formed an 
element in the decision of a controversy of faith. And yet we 
know that in all such cases the sanction of Parliament has been 
required to make legal the decisions of Convocation, and that the 
lay vote—and that not by any means always the vote of lay 
Churchmen—which is regarded by some with such alarm, has 
since the Reformation been always called into requisition when- 
ever the laws of the Church required to be amended or its doc- 
trines defined. And now when, after three hundred years of the 
domination of a Parliament which no longer professes to be even 
Christian, it is proposed to admit the laity of the Church to vote 
in her synods and councils, a large number of earnest and intelli- 
gent men regard the proposal with alarm, and reject it as one 
subversive of the very foundations of the Church. 

There seems much reason to fear that the majority of the 
English clergy will continue to maintain this position, and that, 
all the more, because Parliament, in utter disregard of the Church’s 
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welfare, declines to legislate for it altogether; and that they are 
rejoicing over their escape from Parliamentary legislation, without 
remembering that it has been purchased by the loss of all legis- 
lation. It is to be feared that they will continue to maintain this 
position of hostility to the just demands of the laity until the 
crash of Disestablishment comes, and they find themselves face to 
face with a power which they cannot then resist, and which will 
be the more likely to claim supremacy because its demands for 
equality have been rejected. 

The question of the true position of the laity in the Church has 
been brought into prominence in England by the anticipation of 
Disestablishment ; and it has been discussed as if that position 
depended upon the establishment or non-establishment of the 
Church. But the fact that the Church has been taken into union 
with the State cannot affect that which ought to be determined by 
the law of Christ. The fact that a State has never entered into 
such a connexion, or has severed it, cannot, at least ought not to, 
affect it either way. 

A comparison between the Churches of England and Ireland 
shows a great difference between the positions of the laity in 
these Churches. Which is the right one? They may both be 
wrong, but they can scarcely be both right. The Irish layman 
may have too much power, or the English too little; but if the 
one system be right the other must be wrong, unless it is true 
that the place of a member of Christ in His Mystical Body is 
to be determined by the relation of the Church to the State. This 
is a position which no one could seriously maintain, and yet there 
are not a few whose thoughts, if they were to put them into 
words, would be expressed in some such form as this: ‘‘ When 
the Church is disestablished the laity will claim such and such 
powers which cannot then be withheld from them. But let us put 
off the evil day as long as possible. It will be time enough to 
make the concession when we are compelled to make it.” 

But if it is not a concession that is called for, but a right that 
is claimed—claimed in virtue of the institution of Christ, is it 
right, is it safe to reject it? 

There are, in fact, but two questions to be determined with 
reference to the matter. (I.) Is it lawful for laymen to exercise 
the powers in question? and (II.) If it is lawful but not neces- 
sary, is it expedient that they should be permitted to exercise them 
under the present circumstances of the Church ? 

(I.) I shall add nothing to what has been said on the first of 
these questions, but shall assume, on the authority, before quoted, 
of Bishop Moberly, that these powers are the inalienable posses- 
sion of all members of the Church. 
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(II.) I am far from affirming that we have a right to ask the 
question, Is it expedient? The legitimate functions of the mem- 
bers of Christ’s Body cannot be left in abeyance without injury to 
the whole Body. If the laity have their lawful functions, these 
functions must be more than lawful, they must be necessary, 
necessary to the proper growth and vigour of the Body. The 
Church, it may be said, has got on for centuries without them. 
Yes, it has got on; but has it gone on well? What has been 
the result of the abandonment of their proper functions on the 
part of the laity? The tyranny of the Papal See in all Churches 
of the Roman Communion, the domination of Parliament in the 
Reformed Church of England. Why does Parliament insist upon 
its right to rule the Established Church in England, while it 
seldom or never interferes with the established Church in Scot- 
land? Is it not because that in the latter the laity have always. 
maintained their right to a share in the government of the Church 
as such, while in the former they have been satisfied that it should 
be governed as a department of the State ? 

It is as vain to expect that a Church, the greater portion of 
whose members abandon their proper functions or are restrained 
from exercising them, can prosper, as to expect that a human body 
can be in health when some of its limbs are paralysed. 

But, putting this aside, it is but natural that English Church- 
men should ask anxiously what is likely to be the result of these 
proposed changes? Must they not be productive of great evils ? 
Will they not lead to constant and serious collisions between 
clergy and laity by which the peace of the Church will be sorely 
disturbed, and its usefulness materially hindered ? 

The experience of a Church which has until lately been consti- 
tuted as the Church of England now is, and in which, under a 
new Constitution, the laity have obtained all the powers which 
are proposed to be conferred upon them in the Church of England, 
ought to be of value in answering these questions. No doubt 
there are considerable differences between the two cases, but the 
differences are of a nature which made the experiment more 
dangerous in Ireland than it would be in England. In the first 
place the Irish layman was, as a rule, more ignorant of all Church 
matters than the English layman is. He had been accustomed 
to have everything done for him as regards the fabric of the 
Church in which he worshipped and the maintenance of Public 
Worship. No dread of a Church rate ever disturbed his rest. 
Someone—he did not know who—paid for everything. If the 
Church was cold he blamed the sexton; but who paid for the fire, 
or who paid the sexton, he did not know and did not care to know. 
If he had asked he would have learned that the Clergy were taxed 
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to provide all these things for him; but he did not ask. And 
then, as is usual with men, he cared little for that which cost 
him nothing, and took very little interest in Church matters. 

And this was not all. The great majority of Irish Churchmen 
were, to use the common term, very “‘ Low Church.” The causes 
of this we need not go far to find, but it is unnecessary to discuss 
them. 

These things made it doubly hazardous to entrust large powers 
to the laity. Has the result proved that the danger was not as 
great as might have been supposed, and that, even if the Church 
had been free to exclude the laity, it would not have been expedient 
to have done so? I think it has. 

The Act of Parliament, passed in 1869, which disestablished the 
Church of Ireland, allowed one year, before it came into full 
operation, for the re-organization of the Church. That year was 
spent in active work, and the end of it found the Church pre- 
pared for her altered position. 

The first step in the work of re-organization was taken by the 
Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, who summoned, in accordance 
with ancient custom, their Provincial Synods. These met to- 
gether in Dublin, and passed resolutions which declared, inter 
alia, that they were not going “ to originate a constitution for a 
new communion, but to repair a sudden breach in one of the most 
ancient Churches in Christendom,” and that ‘‘ under the circum- 
stances of the Church of Ireland, the co-operation of the faithful 
laity has become more than ever desirable.” Provision was also 
-made for the election, by Diocesan Synods of the Clergy, of the 
clerical representatives to a General Synod, or Convention of the 
bishops, clergy, and laity of the Church. Simultaneously with 
these proceedings the lay members of the Church united in a re- 
quisition to the Archbishops to convene a Lay Conference. This 
was done, and the Conference met shortly after the session of 
the Synod had ended. The Primate presided on the first day of 
meeting, and the Conference laid down rules for the election of lay 
representatives to the General Convention, stipulating that the 
number of such representatives should be double that of the clerical 
representatives. This having been assented to, the elections took 
place, and the General Convention met on February 17th, 1870, 
and in two sessions, extending over fifty-seven days, framed a Con- 
stitution for the Church. Subsequent synods have enlarged and 
amended it, but the ‘“‘ Declaration’ which was attached to the 
preamble remains unaltered, of which the following is the last 
clause: ‘The Church of Ireland, deriving its authority from 
Christ, who is Head over all things to the Church, doth declare 
that a General Synod of the Church of Ireland, consisting of the 
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Archbishops and Bishops, and Representatives of the Clergy and 
Laity, shall have chief legislative power therein, and such admini- 
strative power as may be necessary for the Church, and consistent 
with its Episcopal Constitution.” To this an amendment had 
been moved by the Archdeacon of Dublin, Dr. Lee, providing 
“that every question relating to doctrine and discipline shall be 
reserved for the consideration and decision of the Bishops and 
Presbyters of the Church”’ ; but he withdrew the proposal, finding 
the attempt to carry it hopeless. He thereupon retired from the 
Convention, and subsequently resigned his seat; but his example 
was not followed by any others among the clergy. This general 
agreement is, no doubt, partly to be traced to the fact that many 
whose opinions did not altogether concur with the Declaration 
thought it better to accept the inevitable than to abandon the 
‘Church to the control of men in whom they had but little con- 
fidence ; but it is unquestionable that many of the clergy who, a 
few years before, would have rejected the idea of admitting the 
laity to Church synods had materially altered their opinions under 
the influence of Dr. Moberly’s Bampton Lectures and the Rev. R. 
T. (mow Canon) Smith’s Church Membership on Church Principles. 

The question has never been raised since, although the laity 
still continue to elect two synodsmen for each clerical representa- 
tive; the apparent injustice of that measure being greatly modified 
by the facts that the attendance of the clergy is much more regular 
than that of the laity, and that the power to call for a vote by 
Orders can always be exercised to prevent the adoption by a lay 
majority of resolutions to which the majority of the clergy object. 

The power which is accorded to the layman in the General Synod 
commences in the lower spheres of the parish and the diocese. 

1. In the parish every male of the age of twenty-one years, resi- 
dent in the parish, is entitled to be registered as a vestryman, upon 
his signing a declaration that he is a member of the Church of. 
Ireland. As such he has a vote at elections of all parochial 
officers, and is eligible for all parochial offices except that of 
parochial nominator, to fill which he must be a communicant. 

In addition to the General Vestry there is, in each parish, a 
Select Vestry, elected annually by the General Vestry, the 
clergy of the parish and the churchwardens being ex officio 
members. This is the ‘Parochial Council” of which such 
fears are expressed by some of the English clergy. In Ireland 
it has not, of course, any ‘‘ statutory powers” derived from Par- 
liament, but it has statutory powers derived from the Church. 
It has the charge of all parish funds, and the appointment and 
control of all paid officials, and to it is assigned the care of the 
fabric of the Church and the duty of providmg all requisites for 
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Divine Service; but it has no power to interfere with a clergy- 
man, as regards his duties, or prescribe the manner in which 
public worship shall be conducted. Where, as in most cases, the 
clergyman and select vestry work harmoniously together, the latter 
is a great help in the working of a parish. In a few cases it is 
otherwise. There are some men—even clergymen—with whom it 
is hard for others to work. There are domineering squires, and 
there are crotchety rectors; and select vestrymen are as liable as 
other men to be influenced by feelings of the baser sort. But in 
spite of these occasional failures, there can be no doubt that, on 
the whole, the institution of select vestries has been of great 
benefit to the Church. A clergyman is not bound to follow the 
advice of the select vestry, but, if he is a wise man, he will hesi- 
tate before he rejects it. The feeling of the select vestry generally 
reflects, but often becomes the feeling of the parish; and a prudent 
clergyman can, on the one hand, ascertain through it the wishes 
of his parishioners, in cases in which he is willing to be guided by 
them, and can, on the other, often induce them to adopt his views 
by convincing the select vestry of their soundness. 

The most important office which a layman can hold in the 
parish is that of parochial nominator. To hold this, he must, as 
I have said, be prepared to declare not only that he is a member 
of the Church, but a communicant. Each parish elects three lay 
nominators. When a vacancy in the incumbency occurs these are 
summoned to meet the Committee of Patronage of the Diocese, 
which consists of the bishop and three diocesan nominators, two 
clerical and one lay. It is assumed that the parochial nominators will 
sustain the interests of the parish, the diocesan nominators those 
of the diocese, and that the bishop will have a care for each. The. 
system is good in theory. If it has not been as successful as was 
anticipated, the fault lies not so much with the parochial nomi- 
nators as with the Committee of Patronage, the members of which 
are often so unwilling to oppose the parochial nominators that they 
leave the appointment of an incumbent altogether in their hands. 

There is no doubt that parochial nominators too often assume 
that their wishes ought to be paramount, and that anyone whom 
they select, however young and inexperienced, ought to be 
elected ; and it cannot be denied that they sometimes talk a little 
too vehemently of what they will do, or will not do, if they do not 
obtain the man of their choice; but the cases in which threats of 
this kind have been carried out have, I believe, been very few.. 
On the whole, the system works well, and it would work better if 
it were carried out in its integrity. It might, perhaps, be im- 
proved by strengthening the diocesan element in the Board of 
Nomination; but even that would be useless unless the diocesan 
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nominators can be taught that they have a duty to discharge as 
well as the other members of the Board, and that that duty is not 
discharged when they are contented merely to ratify the choice of 
the parish, regardless of the fitness of the choice or the interests 
of the diocese. When the parochial nominators are unanimous, 
which does not always happen, and they are opposed by a unani- 
mous vote of the diocesan nominators, the appointment falls to 
the bishop, who has the casting vote. In addition to the casting 
vote he has, however, an ordinary vote; so that if one member of 
the Board should be absent, and the nominators should vote 
three to two, the appointment still rests with him, since, by giving 
both his votes in favour of the clergyman supported by the 
minority, he can secure his election. The defect of the system is 
that it gives too much power to the lay nominators, since, if the 
lay diocesan nominator joins those of the parish, they will outvote 
the bishop and the representatives of the clergy, and thus an 
appointment will be made in opposition to the opinion of those who 
are much the best judges of what ought to be done. That the 
laity should have some voice in the appointment of incumbents to 

arishes, especially in a Church in the position of the Church of 
Ireland, no one will deny, but it is by no means so clear that they 
should have such a preponderating voice as they have here. 

2. Passing from the parish to the diocese, we find that there, 
too, the layman has his full share of power and authority. In 
each diocese there is a Diocesan Synod, consisting of the bishop, 
the beneficed and licenced clergy of the diocese, and two* lay 
synodsmen for each clergyman. Every synodsman must, before 
doing any act in the Synod, sign a declaration in which he solemnly 
declares that he is a member of the Church of Ireland and a 
communicant. 

The Diocesan Synod elects the members who are to represent 
the diocese in the General Synod. It also elects a Diocesan 
Council, and all diocesan officers, including the diocesan nomi- 
nators and the clerical and lay members of the Diocesan Court. 
Above all, it elects a bishop for the diocese when a vacancy occurs. 
In all these functions of the Diocesan Synod the lay members 
occupy the same place as the clerical, and each has the power of 
calling for a vote by Orders to prevent the passing of a resolution 
by the other. 

In the election of a bishop both must concur, and no one can be 
elected absolutely who has not received the votes of two-thirds of 
each Order ; or have his name sent to the bench of bishops unless 
he has received the votes of one-half of each Order. 


* The Synod may alter the proportion of laymen to clergymen, but I am not aware 
that any Diocesan Synod has ever done so 
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There has thus been restored to the laity a right which, there 
can be no doubt, they possessed in the early ages of the Church, 
the right of uniting with the clergy in the election of their bishops. 
In this particular, at least, the Chureh of Ireland has not set at 
naught historical precedent.* 

It is not necessary to say anything more with respect to the 
oftice of Lay Diocesan nominator, which has been referred to 
before, but, as the Diocesan Court has been mentioned, it may be 
well to say something on the subject of our Ecclesiastical Courts. 
In each diocese there is a Court for the trial of offences against 
the laws or canons of the Church. In this the bishop, assisted by 
his chancellor, who must be a barrister of ten years’ standing, sits 
as judge. The clerical members of the Diocesan Synod elect three 
clergymen, and the lay members three laymen, from whom are 
summoned, in rotation, one clergyman and one layman to sit with 
the bishop and decide all questions of fact. 

The decision of the Court is pronounced by the bishop. Where 
the suit is promoted by the bishop his chancellor acts in his 
place. In all cases an appeal lies to the Court of the General 
Synod, which has power to set aside, vary, or confirm the judg- 
ments of the Diocesan Court. This Court consists of an arch- 
bishop, a bishop, and three laymen selected from among the 

.judges of the Temporal Courts. The decision of the majority is 
the decision of the Court, but to a sentence of deposition from the 
ministry the concurrence of the two prelates is required. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the jurisdiction of the 
Court extends over those only who have submitted to its authority. 
As, however, all clergymen appointed since disestablishment are 
obliged to subscribe their submission, there is no difficulty about 
the trial of criminous clerks in the very rare cases in which 
such trials become necessary. 

As in the parish the incumbent is assisted by the select vestry, 
so in the diocese the bishop has the aid of a Diocesan Council. 
The Council is elected by the Diocesan Synod, and consists of the 
bishop and such number of clergy and synodsmen as the Synod 
may determine. It exercises such powers of the Synod as are 
assigned to it by the Synod, but has no power to interfere with 
the bishop in the discharge of his episcopal functions, though 
always ready to assist him with its advice whenever consulted by 
him. The importance of the business done by the Diocesan 
Council cannot be doubted, and the efficiency of the Council is 
largely dependent upon the character of its lay element. As 
a rule, the laymen who are elected to the Council are men 
of high intelligence, as well as of earnest devotion to the Church, 


* Vide Bingham, book iv. sec. 4. 
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and the difference between a diocese in which this is the case and 

one in which it is not is very soon apparent. The value of Dio- 

cesan Councils is a subject upon which there seems to be little 

difference of opinion among English Churchmen, and there are few 
who would not be glad that earnest laymen should find in them a 
field of useful labour for the glory of God and the good of the 
Church. The experience of the Church of Ireland leaves no doubt 
upon the mind of any Irish Churchman that, at least in an un- 
established Church, a Diocesan Council is an institution of absolute 
necessity. 

3. In these several positions in the parish and the diocese the 
Irish layman is permitted and encouraged to work for the Church. 
And the importance of his being so permitted is to be estimated 
not merely by the great value of the work thus done, but by its 
effect in training him for the discharge of the still higher work of 
the General Synod. For there he may be called upon to discuss 
questions of the highest moment—questions upon the discussion of 
which may depend whether or not the Church of Ireland is to 
retain her ancient place among the Churches of Christendom as a 
faithful and true witness and keeper of Holy Writ, and of the faith 
which was once for all delivered unto the Saints. 

It was the misfortune of the Church of Ireland that the Synod 
engaged in the discussion of questions of this kind before the laity 
had been prepared by any previous training for such a work. It 
is needless to discuss here why this was done. A desire to revise 
the Prayer Book was excited in the minds of the laity by a 
few popular leaders, and an association in Dublin kept the Re- 
vision flame burning. Few, if any, of the laity, perhaps few of 
the clergy, had any idea of the difficulty of the task. A struggle 
which lasted for six years taught those who took part in it many 
lessons, but it did not teach the Irish Church to regret that 
the laity had been admitted to take part in the work of revision 
on an equal footing with the clergy. 

I speak as one of those who opposed—not always success- 
fully—the greater number of the proposed changes; and looking 
back on all that has happened from that standpoint, I can truly 
say that I should have been very sorry if the Revision of the 
Prayer Boook had been effected by a Synod from which the laity 
had been excluded. Persons who are ignorant of what took place 
and of the conditions under which the Revision was undertaken, 

imagine that the laity were given power to alter the Prayer Book. 
But this was not the case. It is a fundamental law of the Consti- 
tution of the Church that no change shall be made in the 
doctrines, rites, or formularies of the Church until it has passed 
twice in the Synod-—first in the form of a Resolution, and again, 
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after the interval of at least a year, in the form of a Bill—and that 
neither Resolution nor Bill shall be deemed to have passed except 
it has received the assent of two thirds of each Order present and 
voting. One third of the bishops, or one third of the clergy, is thus 
able to resist any change, and consequently no change can be made 
which would not be equally made in a Synod composed entirely of 
ecclesiastics. It may be obtuseness on my part, but I cannot 
understand the theory that a Resolution, to which two thirds of the 
bishops and two-thirds of the clergy assent, loses all its force 
because a large number of lay communicants assent to it also. 

‘But, after all,” says my English brother, “‘ you mutilated the 
Prayer Book.” Well, if we did, the bishops and clergy are the 
first to be placed in the dock. But, before proceeding to try 
them, it may be well to ask if the assumed fact is a fact. Has 
the Prayer Book been mutilated? The only important changes 
which have been made are these. (1) The “ Black-letter” saints 
have been omitted from the Calendar. (2) The Apocrypha has been 
excluded from the Tables of Lessons. (3) The rubric directing 
the use of the Athanasian Creed on certain days has been omitted. 
(4) The Absolution in the Communion Office has been substituted, 
in the Service for the Visitation of the Sick, for the one which is 
in the English Prayer Book. These are the only “ mutilations” 
of at all a serious character which the Prayer Book has suffered. 
Of these the first two cannot be regarded as in any way affecting 
the faith. The third, or something like it, had a few years ago, 
if I remember aright, the approval of a majority of the English 
bishops and of the Lower House of the Southern Convocation, and 
would have been recommended by them but for the opposition of © 
two men of great influence in the Church. The fourth, which 
consists in the substitution of one form of Absolution for another, 
the one substituted being the more ancient form of the two, can 
scarcely be regarded as a ‘‘ mutilation.” When I add to this that 
there has been inserted a new question in the Church Catechism 
with an answer taken—though not, perhaps, altogether ingenuously 
—from the Twenty-eighth Article, I have stated the full measure 
of our offence ; and in part compensation we have “ enriched” (to 
use a term now in vogue which has come to us from the other 
side of the Atlantic) the Prayer Book by the addition of some 
important offices. Into these I need not enter. 

If I be now asked, What has been the result, upon the whole, of 
the admission of the laity to a share in the government of the 
Church ? I answer, without hesitation, a large increase of Church 
life and Church work, improved Churches, improved services, new 
organizations for Church purposes, Boards of education, associa- 
tions of church workers ; all testifying to the fact that the loss of the 
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Church’s silver and gold has not deprived her of, but has given 
her a larger share in those better things which are the gift of the 
Divine Spirit. I do not say that all these are the result of lay 
energy, but they are the result of the fact that all the members of 
the Body are now permitted to discharge their legitimate func- 
tions, and that the vigour of the Body has been thereby increased. 

If this exposition of the Constitution and proceeding of the Irish 
Church can be of any use to English Churchmen, it is by suggest- 
ing certain conclusions to which, when fairly considered, it seems 
to point. They are such as these :— 

1. That the clergy need not be afraid to trust the laity with 
the exercise of equal powers in Synods and Councils. 

2. That the laity should be invited to exercise these powers, in 
the first instance, by the voice of the Church, and not by a mere 
enactment of the State; and that this invitation should not be 
delayed until the Church has been disestablished, but should be 
given as soon as practicable; and that, not merely for the sake of 
the immediate benefit to be obtained from lay co-operation, but for 
the sake of preparing earnest laymen for the time, which may 
come in the future, when a larger weight of responsibility will be 
thrown upon them. 

3. That all Church legislation should be carried on in Synods in 
which clergy and laity should sit together ; the right of voting by 
Orders being secured to each. 

4. That, as a matter of course, the rights and powers to be 
exercised by laymen in the Church belong to lay Churchmen only; 
the lower ones to all baptized Christians who are willing to declare 
themselves to be members of the Church, the higher ones to 
those who are communicants. 

The Church of Ireland has learned by experience the truth of 
these conclusions. Is the Church of England willing to profit by 
her experience ? That there are difficulties in the way of her doing 
so I am well aware; but these difficulties will not be increased, but 
must be materially lessened, by a declaration on the part of the 
clergy of their willingness to admit the laity to the Synods of the 
Church, and give them an equal share with themselves in its 
government. When that has been done, Churchmen may fairly 
ask to be delivered from the dominion of Parliament, and saved 
from what has become almost worse than its tyranny—its neglect. 


Henry JELLETT. 


THE COUNTRY TOWN. 
A ReEvERIE. 


Capi egomet mecum sic cogitare: ‘‘Hem! nos homunculi indignamur si quis nostrum 
interiit aut occisus est, quorum vita brevior esse debet: quum uno loco tot oppidim 
cadavera projecta jacent? Visne tu te, Servi, cohibere, et meminisse te hominem esse 
natum ? ”—Sutpicius to CICERO. 


But there’s a tree of many, one, 
A single field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone. 
WorDswWoRTH. 
I ovent, perhaps, to apologise for the publication of a ‘ reverie,” 
the subject of which may seem to possess only a provincial interest. 
The truth is, however, that though the description is taken in 
almost every detail from British, Roman, and Medieval remains, 
in or near an old feudal town in the South Downs, monuments 
of the same kind, suggesting ideas of the first beginnings of our 
history, of the rise of Christianity and Chivalry on the ruins of 
pagan civilization, of the present decline of local life in the 
country districts, and of the expansion of the Empire beyond the 


seas, are to be found in many another town in every part of Eng- 
land. I publish the following stanzas, therefore, in the hope that 
those who are not acquainted with the particular objects described 
may, nevertheless, have been led, especially at the present moment, 
into similar trains of reflection on the fortunes of their country. 


5. 


1. 
All outward forms immutable abide, 
And in my heart a thousand memories spring : 
The shepherd sings on yon green barrow’s side, 
As thirty summers past I heard him sing : 
I hear, I hear the same lark answering : 
I scent the old, remembered, warm perfume 
Of the wild thyme: I tread the Fairy ring ; 
And welcome, each in their familiar room, 
That far-off climbing flock, those shadows in the combe. 


2. 
And calm within the bosom of the down, 
As though no Time could waste, no Fortune fret 
Her ancient peace, I see my own fair Town, 
Girdled with golden sunbeams, changeless yet ; 
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Her Tudor roofs; her spires Plantagenet ; 
Her Castle walls, where many a springing tree, 
Elder and ash, their roots have strongly set : 
Beneath, the River, o’er the level lea, 

Through countless scattered herds winds softly to the sea. 


8. 


Say, do I gaze upon a painted scene, 

Or linger, still a child, on fairy ground, 

While Fancy wafts from every deep ravine 

Some sight of marvel, some romantic sound ? 

Here, many a morn, I’ve heard the distant hound ; 

Or watched the leveret scudding far away 

With her lone shadow ; or rejoicing found 

Where in the turf-built trap, the shepherd’s prey, 
Noosed in the hairy springe, the captive wheat-ear lay.* 


4. 
Lo, at my side I see Another stand ; 
I hear a voice that breathes a tender tone ; 
I follow o’er the vale a pointing hand, 
To mill, and spire, and yonder roof, our own. 
Alas! The Image fades. I am alone. 
Whatever Feeling wrought or Memory gave, 
The Voice, the Hand, the Vision, all are gone ;— 
Viewless and trackless as yon river’s wave, 
That yesterday rolled down beneath my Father’s grave! 


5. 


Sweet Valley! once the scene of boyhood’s mirth, 
And still of dust beloved the sacred shrine, 
If e’er, in other days, thy fostering earth 
Mingled its ancient memories with mine, 
So that in thee my spirit might divine 
Some note of hidden harmony unsung ;— 
Breathe in me, Genius of the Place! refine 
Imagination’s sense, and teach my tongue 

The music of the soil on which my childhood sprung! 


* These birds were, in times that the writer can remember, caught in great 
numbers by the shepherds on the South Downs. The trap was cut in the form of a T, 
with a noose of wool or horse-hair. The wheat-ear was popularly supposed to run 
under the raised turf for shelter when a cloud passed over the sun. It is now a 
rare bird in this district. 
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6. 


By stream, and hill, and dale, beneath, around, 

I see the reliques of the Ages spread ; 

Where peaceful lies rude Freedom’s funeral mound 
By turf-grown camps of conquering Empire dead ; 
Void fanes, by old Religion tenanted ; 

And fallen seats of Knighthood’s high control. 
Fair Spirit! o’er the scene thy influence shed, 
And in each lifeless form, with living soul, 


Reveal the Nation’s course ; its birth, its growth, its goal ! 


Il. 

7. 
As flows the life-blood from the Heart’s deep wells 
With still renewing still destroying tide, 
And every moment wastes and builds the cells 
Wherein its ceaseless circling currents glide: 
So runs the dream-like tale of human pride. 
The Nations come ; they lay foundations vast, 
Creed, Custom, Law; awhile their works abide ; 
Then vanish ; or new Times old Forms re-cast, 


Taught by their master Change, God’s chief Iconoclast. 


8. 


Perhaps yon swelling sarrow buries deep 

Some chief, once ranger of Andreda’s waste : * 

He sits, his forehead bent, as though in sleep, 

His bow and flinty barb beside him placed, 

And meal, by pious hands prepared in haste, 

That the lone spirit, from the mortal clay 
Released, might find the well-known cup, and taste 
The charitable food, then speed his way, 


Through more enchanting scenes to urge a swifter prey. 


9. 


Vain Creed! Let Science rob the roofless tomb, 
To vaunt the growing glories of our kind ; 

And from the relics of his art assume 

His soul debased, his half inhuman mind ! + 


* The great Forest of Anderida, named by the Saxons Andred’s Wald, which 
spread over what is still called the “ Weald” of Sussex. The downs in the neigh- 
bourhood are covered with tumuli. 

+ Ethnologists and optimists endeavour to represent barbarous Man as little superior 
to the beast, in order to conclude that the human race has reached the half-way house 
on the road to Utopia. (See, for instance, Sir J. Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times.) This 
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Yet was he Man! His simpler heart enshrined 
An image of the Unseen. Erect he trod; 
Since in the waves, the stars, the sun, the wind, 
He saw the Maker’s hand; and on the sod 

He réared the turfy pile, and bent the knee to God. 


10. 


From mystic Eld his dim religion came : 
Untouched to keep the Father’s sacred powers ; 
To save the Household Gods from household shame ; 
And seal with holy awe the Marriage bowers.* 
Seems then his Instinct less refined than ours ? 
Or what avails our Reason’s high discourse, 
Whose hearth each day the adulterous wife deflowers, 
Unpitied leaves her babe, nor feigns remorse, 
While Law the wanton speeds, and grants the glad 
Divorce ? 


11. 


Nor foreign seemed to his untutored breast 
The thoughts that Fatherland could once inspire ; 
Or images, by later bards expressed, 
Of social hope, and hate, and joint desire. 
Doubt not that in his heart the patriot fire 
Full often glowed! Perhaps Cassivelan 
Called him to arms; perhaps the priestly choir 
Inflamed his spirit, when, from clan to clan, 
To heal Bonduca’s woes, the word of vengeance ran ! 


12. 


Yes, he was Man! And we, who o’er him boast 

Our arts, our eloquence, what are we more ? 

Whose eloquence hath too, too dearly cost 

Our country, all distraught with Faction’s roar 

Who, while our arts adventurous explore 

The shrine of Nature, in self-love too fond, 

Now, raised to heaven, in boundless rapture soar, 

Now, earthward dashed, with coward hearts despond, 
And, blind with present cares, have lost the Hope beyond ! 


is surely as unwarrantable as Rousseau’s extravagant exaltation of savage life, Sir 
H. Maine has recently shown very conclusively how superficial are the differences 
between Men in the primitive and in the refined stages of national growth. (See 
Popular Government, p. 143.) 

* A writer in the Quarterly Review for January (p. 197) shows from Casar (D Bell. 
Gall., 1. 6, c. 19), that the law of the Celtic races was founded on Patria Potestas, 
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Ill. 
13. 


Whoe’er thou art that, Man‘s primeval state 

Belittling, seekst to magnify thine own, 

Forecasting for thy race a boundless date, 

Go, view the Roman’s viii overthrown ! 

There, on some few Mosaics brightly shown, 

Lingers the radiant Venus’ conquering smile ; 

There Cupid Gladiators strive in stone, 

Fresh-tinted, as when fountains flashed erewhile 
In the wide Court, or cheered the marble Peristyle.* 


14. 


Of those proud walls, with splendour once alive, 
The rain, the spade, the battle, and the mole, 
All else have wasted: only these survive, 
The ironic whimsy of some Roman droll. 
Yet these had power to sap a Nation’s soul! 
Not Arms could tame the British freeman’s pride, 
But all-corrupting Art his fancy stole : 
Luxurious Science fought on Slavery’s side ; 
And, as his Culture grew, his manly Virtue died.+ 


15. 


Petronius! was the subtle mockery thine, 

That tells for ever, on this marble floor, 

For what vain dust and ashes men resign 

Those natural boons no Science can restore ? 

Well did the crafty tyrant judge thy lore, 

Who bade thee leave thy Baizw’s languid wave, 

To brood awhile beside a barbarous shore, 

And teach the rude, the generous, and the brave, 
How poor a thing is life, how sweet to be a slave !{ 


* These designs, perfectly preserved, were found under the South Downs in 1811. 
They still remain on the spot; but it is much to be desired that some steps be taken for 
securing them against the inevitable destruction that awaits them from natural causes. 

+ Thejfascination exercised by Roman Culture on the British imagination is vividly 
described by Tacitus: “Jam vero Principum filios erudire, et ingenia Britannorum 
studiis Gallorum anteferre, ut qui modo linguam Romanam abnuebant, eloquentiam 
concupiscerent. Inde etiam habitus nostri honor et frequens toga: paulatimque dis- 
cessum ad delinimenta vitiorum, porticus et balnea et conviviorum elegantiam; idque 
apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur cum pars servitutis esset.”—Agricola, 21. 

¢ A very admirable and ingenious paper by the Rev. Thomas Debary, in the Sussex 
Archeological Collections (vol. xxx.), gives us some grounds for supposing that the Villa 
was the work of Petronius Turpilianus, who was certainly one of the earliest Governors 
of Britain, being sent by Nero to succeed Suetonius Paullinus, “ tanquam exorabilior ” 
«Agricola, 16). From the glimpses Tacitus gives of his character and public position 
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16. 

Thou monstrous spawn of Rome’s imperial fate, 

A fiery fancy in a heart of ice! 

*Twas thine, when Public Virtue left the State, 

To rule the Arbiter of polished vice :* 

Of base desires to fix the point device ; 

For Lust and Sloth to twine the laurel wreath ;+ 

To publish nameless deeds in terms precise ; 

Ev’n for thine emptied vein and failing breath 
Lingering the sweets of Song{—the Epicure of Death !§ 


17. 

Strange fate, if here thy wit a weapon found 

To lash the falsehood of thy falling age ; 

Its puny warfare with mock triumph crowned, || 

Its hearths profaned, its prostituted stage ! 

Thy sounder judgment scorned the Euphuist rage 

Of honeyed words that ever blind the young :{ 

And, while Conceit obscured the Stoic’s page, 

False Taste the poet’s harp too highly strung— 
The Satyr’s lecherous art kept pure the Latin tongue. 


18. 
No less I deem not that the Roman Peace 
Our island fathers’ hearts subdued in vain ; 


as one of the favourites of Nero, it seems most probable that he is the same as Caius 
Petronius of whose death the historian draws so graphic a picture. Everything, 
again, seems to identify the latter with Petronius Arbiter. We may, therefore, at least 
please our imaginations with supposing that the writer who so admirably described 
Trimalchio’s Dinner was the inventor of these designs, the graceful simplicity of which 
is quite characteristic of his taste. About the time of Petronius’ governorship, we 
are told, “ Didicere jam barbari quoque ignoscere vitiis blandientibus.” (Agricola, 16.) 

* Tacitus says of him (Annals, xvi. 18): “His own vices, or his imitation of the 
vices of others, procured for him, as a judge of taste, the closest intimacy with Nero, 
who, satiated as he was, thought nothing agreeable or refined till it had received the 
approval of Petronius.” 

+ “Tlli dies per somnun, nox officiis et oblectamentis vite transigebatur, utque alios 
industria ita hune ignavia ad famam protulerat.”— Annals, xvi. 18. 

t “ To linger” is used transitively by Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act i. 
Se 1, v. 4.; Richard IL, Act ii. Se. 2, v. 72. ; 

§ For the account of Petronius’ suicide see Tacitus, Annals, xvi: 19: “ Far from de- 
spatching himself instantaneously, he made an incision in his veins, binding them up 
and opening them at pleasure while he conversed with his friends, though in no serious 
mood, nor with any attempt to gain a reputation for fortitude. He listened in turn while 
they discoursed, not on the immortality of the soul or the reasonings of philosophers, 
but in light song and flowing verse. . . . He feasted and indulged in sleep; so that 
the death which he was forced to undergo might seem to come upon him unawares.” 

|| Petronius was himself granted a Triumph by the Senate at the instigation of Nero. 
—Tacitus, Annals, xv. 72. 

4 He laughs at the * mellitos verborum globulos” so much in favour with the writers 
of his age, as they are with those of our own. The sound critical judgment shown in 
Petronius Arbiter is what we should expect after reading the account Tacitus gives of 
his character. 
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Whose iron hand bade tribal feuds to cease, 
Paved the long road, and strewed the golden grain. 
Thy equitable rule no orgies stain, 
Agricola! no foul Proconsul’s greed : 
In thee Rome’s Rural Genius lived again, 
And Sacramental Duty ; noble seed, 
Henceforth on British soil nursed by a purer Creed ! 


IV. 

19. 
‘Not of this world my kingdom!” Heard I not 
The Evangel word descend from Heaven’s blue dome, 
And hover, dove-like, o’er the shrines where rot 
The Art, the Lust, the Majesty of Rome ? 
**Not of this world!’’ Once more the echoes come, 
The while his holy verse the shepherd sings 
In these green hills of quiet Christendom, 
And o’er his head the skylark shakes his wings, 

And from the vale below the slender steeple springs ! 


20. 


Such sounds of old in many a Northman’s breast 
Prevailed, nor least in thine, Gundrada’s Lord !* 
Whether thy spirit fled its own unrest, 
Or conscience goaded with some crime abhorred, 
Here, at God’s shrine, thy lavish gifts were poured ; 
And hence the priory rose.t Magnificent 
Swelled the round Arch; the glowing Window soared ; 
And, at the Altar, meek the Warrior bent 

Before the cloistered Priest who bade his soul ‘‘ Repent ! ” 


21. 


And sure if e’er, in Faith’s exalted mood, 

The visions that in Bethlehem came to cheer 

Saint Jerome’s cell, the strains that solitude 

Drew earthwards for Theresa’s ravished ear, 

Could bring the soul the balm of Heavent—twere here; 


* William, first Earl of Warren, married Gundrada, daughter of William the 
Conqueror. 

+ The great Cluniac Monastery, founded by William de Warren in 1072, and dedicated 
to St. Pancras. It was most richly endowed by the Earl and his descendants, and with 
its walls and enclosures covered over thirty acres, on the outskirts of the town here 
described. 

{ Gundrada’s epitaph says: 

“Stirps Gundrada ducum, decus evi, nobile germen. 
Intulit ecclesiis Anglorum balsama morum.” 

She died in childbirth, the 27th of May 1085, and was buried within the walls of the 

Priory. 
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Here, where each landscape the soothed spirit fills 
With rural sights to Contemplation dear, 
And fainter breathes the fame of human ills, 

As yon far clouds whose shadows fleck the silent hills! 


22. 


Why roofless then remain these ivied piles 

Of pinnacle and arch, the owl’s abode ? 

The shrineless choirs, the desolated aisles, 

O’er which proud Commerce drives her iron road ?* 

What means the Monastery’s fall? Has God 

Stamped with this signet of His high disdain 

The path that first the Saint of Nursia trod ?+ 

Springs there no Grace from penitential Pain ? 
Did Bernard keep his watch, did Francis fast, in vain ? 


23. 

Not so! The saints for their own ages wrought, 
Sweetening the gross world with a purer leaven: 
But, when the times were full, the Almighty taught 
That on this earth is found no cloistered Heaven. 
Few are the souls that Solitude hath shriven ! 
Love beareth all!” And happier those abide, 
And unto them Perfection’s palm is given, 
Who, in Temptation’s fiery furnace tried, 

Still in their daily walk confess the Crucified ! 


24, 
Church of our Fathers, to thy fame be true! 
Not claiming haughty powers to loose and bind ; 
But like thy gentle Priest our Chaucer drew, 
Mild, social, active, charitable, kind ; ; 
Not all unheedful of the People’s mind, 
Nor on the People’s pleasure forced to wait ; 
Simple in Faith, by Wisdom’s lore refined,$ 
For rich for poor fulfil thine ample fate, 
And breathe from age to age, the Conscience of the State ! 
25. 
Forbid it, Heaven, our eyes should see the day, 
When from the hallowed Throne Religion flung 


* The Monastery of St. Pancras was surrendered by the Prior to Henry VIII. in 
1538, and was granted by the King to Cromwell. A few ruined arches are now all that { 
remains of what must once have been one of the grandest Monasteries in England. The ; 
London and South Coast Railway runs over the site. j 

+ St. Benedict, of whose monastic Order the Cluniae was a development. 

t 1 Corinthians xiii. 7. 

§ 2 Corinthians xi. 3; St. Matthew x. 16, 
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By envious sects shall lie the tortured prey 

Of Priesthood’s dogma, or of Faction’s tongue! 

That day the knell of Liberty were rung! 

The State should toil with feebler heart and brain, 

And all the fibres of its soul unstrung ; 

And Science sink ; and Superstition reign :— 
Then these Monastic walls perhaps should rise again ! 


V. 
26. 


But lo! his front the castLE* proudly rears, 

And with unguarded rampire seems to frown, 

As, o’er the gulf of twice three hundred years, 

He watched the battle rolling from the down. 

See, see the breathless, trembling, gazing town! 

There, with his white-crossed warriors’ fierce array, 
_De Montfort! here, the might of Henry’s Crown! 

They close, they perish! these for sceptred Sway, 
| For chartered Freedom those ; and doubtful hangs the day.t 


27. 


"Tis past, ’tis gone! the sounds of conflict end: 
And in the level sunlight, calm and sweet, 
The grey romantic bulwarks gently blend 
{ With the red roofs that nestle at their feet. 
| , Faint sounds the murmuring commerce of the street : 
Along the vale the train’s far echoes roll, 
Lingering ; and sometimes, at the Lover’s Seat, 
Low laughter rises from the ash-crowned knoll ; 
And in the evening silence clicks the peaceful bowl. t 


28. 


Fair looks the Ruin in his calm decline ; 

But what red annals line his hoary stone, 
Whose very moss breathes heriot and fine, 
The liege’s tallage and the vassal’s moan! 
On such a rugged soil was Freedom sown ! 


* The Castle built by William de Warren, who, after the Conquest, became Lord of 
the Town. 

¢ Alluding to the great and stubbornly contested battle fought on the spot in 1264 
between Henry III. and his Barons under Simon de Montfort ; one result of which was 
the direct representation of the people in Parliament. De Montfort made his soldiers 
mark their breasts with white crosses. 

¢ The Castle precincts are now converted to the peaceful purposes here described. 
The Bowling Green is in fact one of the old Institutions of the Town. 
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From civil conflict sprung the Realm’s accord; 

The arméd Manor checked the lawless Throne : 

Home truth spoke once yon Castle’s haughty lord, 
“Tf titles rust in peace, the rust is on a sword !’’* 


29. 


Stout-hearted chief of England’s warlike peers, 

Be every noble’s accent clear as thine ! 

Breathe thou thy spirit from the far-off years 

To where unbroken runs thy lordly line! 

Still in thy keep Fitzalan’s heirs combine 

Their banners old; still on their jewelled shields 

Familiar crest, ancestral motto shine ;+ 

And quartered Cheque, on or and azure fields,t 
Claims for Earl Warren’s race the tribute Fealty yields ! 


30. 


“Ne vile velis!’”’ ‘* Look thou upward still!” 
Invicta virtus !”’ Manly then remain! ” 
*‘ Jour de ma vie!” “ Thy day’s high task fulfil! ’’§ 
With words like these can England’s Noblesse wane ? 
O you, the scions of each vigorous strain, 
Whose sires on sea and shore have fought and bled, 
Or for their country toiled with statesman’s brain, 
Still lead the sons of those your fathers led, 

Who hear in yours the footsteps of the famous dead ! 


* A speech attributed to John de Warren, seventh Lord of the Town, when 
Edward I. employed Commissioners to make inquiry through the kingdom by what 
title or warrant (“ quo warranto”) the landowners held their estates. Holinshed tells 
the story: ‘‘ Many were thus called to answer, till at length the Lord John Warren 
Earle of Surrey, a man greatly beloved of the people, perceyving the Kynge to have 
caste his net for a preye, and that there was not one whyche spake against those so 
bitter and cruell proceedings ; and, therefore, being called afore the Justices about this 
matter, and being asked by what right he held his landes ? he sodenly drawing forth an 
old rusty sword, ‘ By this instrument,’ sayde he, ‘doe I holde my landes, and by the 
same I entende to defende them.’” It was after this speech that the Warren family 
assumed their motto of “ Tenebo.” 

¢t Two of the present Lords of the Town have rights over three-fourths of the 
Castle, Town, and Lordship, by direct inheritance, through the marriage of their 
ancestors with Joanna and Margaret, heiresses in 1415 of Thomas Fitzalan, Earl of 
Arundel, whose grandfather derived his right from Alice, sister of John, eighth and 
last Earl of Warren, who died without lawful issue in 1347. A title, dating from the 
Conquest, of nearly thirty generations! Sir Richard Sackville, ancestor of the third 
Lord in the present day, and father of Thomas Sackville, famous as a statesman and a 
poet, who was created Baron of Buckhurst in Sussex, obtained the remaining fourth of 
the lordship, either by grant or purchase, in the reign of Elizabeth. His descendants 
became Dukes of Dorset. 

t The arms of Warren, quartered on the Duke of Norfolk’s shield. 

§ The mottoes of the present Lords of the Town. It is almost needless to add that 
what follows is meant to apply to the historic English aristocracy generally. 
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31. 


Should blood like yours degenerate, better far 

To blot the memory of each manful deed ! 

How vain the lustre of a Cross or Star 

On bosoms bursting with a placeman’s greed ! 

See now, how Lies, Dishonour, Treason, speed ! 

Yet nerveless drifts the ermined demagogue, 

Heading the maddened crowd he dares not lead ; 

And leaves the Throne to sink, a foundering log, 
Where Faction spreads around her vast unfathomed bog! 


32. 


By Gold and Envy thrust from Britain’s shore, 
Sad Chivalry, with slow departing flight, 
Claims a last refuge where she rose of yore, 
| And finds on German ground one patriot Knight. 
| O! for a voice like his with manly might, 
And truth, too long to England’s councils strange, 
To plead, a later Pitt, our Sovereign’s right, 
Our Country’s cause !*—Vain Fancy, check thy range, 
And paint in homelier haunts the broadening stream of 
change ! 


VI. 
33. 


That house was Delia’s, last of all her name, 
~_ To her lone hands bequeathed through many sires ; 
There seventy years she dwelt in virgin fame, 
Fair daughter of a race of ruddy squires. 
Few were their tastes, and artless their desires ; 
A stock deep-rooted like their forest oak ; 
Remote from foreign customs of the shires,t+ 
And foemen by their blood to outland folk, 
Who scorned not wooden shoes,} nor Christian English spoke. 


* “Tn ordinary circumstances,” said Prince Bismarck in the Prussian Diet on January 
‘28th, ‘‘I should be no advocate of such a policy; but when the cause of the Father- ° 
land is imperilled, I will not hesitate to give the Emperor becoming advice. That 
minister would be a miserable coward who did not risk his head to save his country in 
‘despite even of the will of a majority.” In England politicians seem to have forgotten 
the existence of such an institution as the Crown. With us “all are for the Party, none 
are for the State.” 

+ Old folk in Sussex still speak of the inhabitants of other counties as “ foreigners,” 
and have a proper contempt for the “ sheres.” 

} The two points of inferiority in the French nation generally insisted on by Eng- 
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34. 


Not yet had London taught the rural Thane 
To sigh for charms across the county bound. 
Content they watched, like old Verona’s swain, 
Sunrise and sunset on their fathers’ ground.* 
Yet sometimes, resting from the horn and hound, 
Or loosed from business of the sylvan sphere, 
More social joys in yonder walls they found ; 
Here would they swell the gay Assembly, here 
Would greet the welcome spring, or speed the waning year- 


35. 


Of wider worlds beyond their ingle’s nook 

But little did they hear, and nothing read ; 

Yet mightier fame at times their bosoms shook, 

Of Lisbon ruined, or of Robespierre dead ; ¢ 

And when, with patriot laurels garlanded, 

From north to south the Mail exultant flew, 

And east and west the fiery message sped, 

Belfry to belfry pealed the county through, 
And roared, or thundered ! 


36. 


And Delia’s self? Methinks I see the Maid, 

Even in her winter wrinkles kind and fair; 

Her gold-topped cane ; her petticoat’s brocade ; 

Her silver snuff-box ; and her powdered hair. 

Much could she tell of each presumptive heir 

In every County House ; nor would forget 

The name of one tenth cousin in her prayer ; 

On Heaven and Heraldry her soul was set ; 
And each by heart she knew her Bible and Debrett. 


lish writers in the early part of the eighteenth century, were the want of political 
liberty and the wooden shoes of the peasantry. 
* Idem condit ager soles, idemque reducit ; 
Metiturque suo rusticus orbe diem. 
Claudian, De Sene Veronesi. 

+ A friend of mine tells me he has often heard one of his aunts speak of the profound 
emotion aroused in the neighbourhood of her home—she was a girl of fourteen at the 
time—when the Portsmouth coach passed on its way to London with the tidings that 
“ Robert Spires ” was dead. Wordsworth, in the Prelude, also describes the tremen- 
dous effect produced by the news. 

t See De Quincey’s fine description of the Mail Coach “ going down with victory.’ 
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37. 
Long has she vanished with her pride of birth, 
And vanished, too, her far descended race. 
Hushed are the scenes of once familiar mirth ; 
Of all those genial hours of courtly grace 
No memory lingers. To what uses base 
The scutcheoned Parlour turns! With drudging quill 
The Legal Genius grimly rules the place ; 
And, on the tables sacred to Quadrille, 
Drones o’er the mouldered Deed, or drafts the dying Will.* 


Vil. 
38. 


To all their ashes peace! And peace to thine, 
Proud Crier, huge in triple cape bedight, 
And thee, whose voice gave wakeful ears the sign 
Of each slow hour that wore the weary night ! t 
Gone, too, I know, is old Manorial Right. 
Where is thy Guild, grey Town? thy Freemen, where ? 
Can Fur and Chain thy fancy more delight 
Than Borough, Reeve, and Constable? Forbear! 
Nor pray the scornful Muse to celebrate a—Mayor ! t 


39. 
Her rather urge in elegiac lay 
To mourn forgotten Feasts; when Twelfth Night’s bean 
Proclaimed the Revel’s Monarch; or May Day 
Decked the gay sweep, and chose the floral Queen. 
Few were thy maids at Midsummer, I ween, 
But with propitious hemp seed strewed the ground, 
Or watched the burning nuts on Hallowe’en : § 
No swain but Christmas Eve with lamb’s wool || crown’d; 
And shivered in the sun when Candlemas came round.§ 
* A common transformation. The Town is full of fine old houses of pleasure, now 
converted into houses of business. 
+ The last of the old Watchmen lingered on, an institution of his native Town, till 


quite recently. Besides crying the hour, he announced, for the benefit of those 
comfortably housed, the state of things out of doors: “Ten of the Clock! ‘Tis a fine 
starry night!” 

¢ Like many other ancient boroughs, the Town, not long since, exchanged a feuda 
Constitution, dating from the Conquest, and truly Venetian in its character, for a 
eemmonplace Mayor and Corporation. 

§ Old customs on St. John Baptist’s Day, and All Saints’ Day, for divining luck 
in marriage. 

|| The mixture of apple, nutmeg, and sugar in the wassail bowl. 


{ A common countryside belief, curiously encouraged by the experience of the present 
year, is preserved in the old rhyming hexameters : 


“ Si sol splendescat Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante.” 
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40. 


Nor has it pleased thy sons to quite unlearn 

All festal records of their fathers’ fame. 

Still, when November’s misty Nones return, 

Thy streets at midnight leap with joyous flame: 

The shadowed hills a lurid landscape frame, 

As now the blazing tar reveals the slope, 

Now rises from the crowd the wild acclaim, 

While thy grave Bishop, girt with crook and cope, 
Exhorts on fiery pile an unrecanting Pope.* 


41. 


But more poetic scenes of pastoral care 
Are thine, when all the Weald has ceased to reap, 
And Autumn brings the Equinoctial Fair.+ 
Then every downland farm and valley deep, 
Thousands on thousands drive their banded sheep ; 
A wattled camp blockades the green hill-side, 
Where each his charge the serge-clad shepherds keep ; 
A lone, religious race, dark-haired, sad-eyed ; 

And near, with upward gaze, their ready dogs abide. 


42. 


There may you Damon see with Thyrsis stand, 

To sell and buy, if Fortune hit the mean, 

Probing the woolly backs with critic hand, 

One quick to glory, one to censure keen. 

This way and that the vantage seems to lean ; 

Now tends the conflict to conclusion fair ; 

But still the doubtful sixpence hangs between ; 

Once more they part, return, debate, compare— 
Then close, and joyful toast the bargain at the “ Bear.” 


* Sixteen persons in all were burned in the Town in three years under Bloody 
Mary. Its inhabitants have never forgotten these tragedies, which they commemo- 
rate every year, on the Fifth of November, with a zest beyond any place in England, 
by burning the Pope, in the manner described, on the spot where the martyrs 
suffered. The “ Bishop” who officiates at the function is attired in full ecclesiastical 
costume, and, as the whole town is in masquerade, the scene is extraordinarily 
picturesque. 

+ A great Sheep Fair for the South Down district is held on the heights above the 
Town on the two last Tuesdays of every September. The number of sheep collected 
is very large. I have myself seen over thirty thousand penned there, but formerly the 
number was much greater.‘ 
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VIII. 
43. 


Genius of Local Life, on whom the first 

The links of feudal charity depend ; 

Whose generous soil our early freedom nursed, 
And mutual faith of master, servant, friend ! 
Once ’twas the Briton’s pride, the patriot’s end, 
To see rich harvests whiten at his door, 

Fair profits, made at home, at home to spend, 
And feed the English realm from English store, 


No parasite or slave of any foreign shore. 


44. 


Time was! But lo! a.loftier age succeeds, 
Refined with art, in luxury grown old ; 

The world itself scarce sates our pampered needs ;. 
Gain all our tillage, all our harvest Gold ! 
Therefore no more the rural year is told 

By Calendar and Saint: more rare the swains, 
That tend the rusted plough, the dwindling fold : 
Deep in their bosoms smoulder sullen pains : 


Their native fields they leave: the Feudal Order wanes.. 


45. 


To various climes their Fortune bids them roam ; 
Yet is not Love nor old Remembrance dead ; 

And oft some pensive spirit turns to Home ; 
Whether by Burma’s shrines in arms he tread ; 
Or keep, in Athabasca’s pine-built shed, 

White Yule; or, with his flock, on upland brown, 
Find ’neath the Southern Cross a wandering bed : 
Then comes some vision of his far off town; 


And in his dreams he hears the voices of the Down. 


46. 


Once more, the long unbroken lonely line, 

With rain-beat corn-rick dark against the sky, 

His prospect bounds; he breathes the Channel brine ; 
And, wind-like, hears the plover’s wail float by. 
Hark! did some watch-dog send a far reply 

From homestead hid remote in yonder combe ? 

He starts from slumber. “Twas the dingo’s ery: 

The yellow gorse is gone ; and, in its room, 


The gum-tree towers above ; the giant nettles bloom! 
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47. 


Transformed, not dead, from generations gone 
By Memory brought, we know not how nor whence, 
The Soul of Feudal Liberty lives on, 
The Nation’s shield, the Empire’s “ cheap defence.” 
Victorta’s vassals lo !—a league immense— 
Who of their Mother, England, hold in fee, 
Bound by one Crown, one Tongue, one Patriot Sense ; 
Thrice happy! Happier yet, if time shall see 

One Federated Realm, the Empire of the Free ! 


48. 


Warmed by their fire, old Town, thy kindred blood 
Shall through thy shrunken veins more swiftly play, 
And rouse again thy youth’s green lustihood 
In Sydney’s art, in Melbourne’s growing sway. 
Thine is the sunset, theirs the coming day ; 
Thou only canst remember, they forecast ; 
Yet in their ears thy worn memorials say— 
The living cradle of their buried past— 

That Death, howe’er he halt, to all must come at last. 


49. 


As when, up-welling from his fountain deeps, 
The Infant River leaves his native snows, 
And down the rocks in sun-bright freedom leaps, 
While from a thousand streams his volume grows. ' 
Now distant seem the mountains where he rose ; 
Now slow he lingers on the pleasant lea ; 
Now through the busy town majestic flows ; 
Then, sudden, feels the tide by wharf and quay, 
And hears far off the murmur of the mighty Sea. 


Joun CourtTHoPE. 
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Tue story of a man’s career begins with the individualities of his. 
parents. In his father and mother unite two streams of cause 
which have been nearing each other for ages, and their union 
brings about a result which is absolutely new. The histories of 
great men seem to hint that, while parents who are common- 
place seldom or never produce remarkable children, those who 
have become great themselves rarely transmit their greatness to 
their offspring. The most promising union, in this respect, seems 
to be one between those who have capabilities, either of intellect 
or character, which have not been exhausted by use. A curiously 
large proportion of the parents of celebrities have belonged to this 
category; have been, that is, men and women of whom their 
friends have said, ‘‘ They could do anything if they tried!” The 
father and mother of Turner were scarcely of these, but they were 
by no means nonentities; and, as the peculiarities of both seem 
to have had a strong bearing on Turner’s individuality as an artist, 
I cannot here do better than begin by repeating what is known 
about them. 

William Turner, the elder—for the painter, too, was William at 
home—was a barber in Maiden Lane. He was of Devonshire ex- 
traction, but was settled in London certainly before the birth of 
his son. Many stories of him have come down to us, for he did 
not die till Turner was fifty-five, and for a quarter of a century 
he was an inmate of the artist’s home. He was small, active,. 
and untiring. His parsimony is vouched for by a host of tales,. 
such as that which narrates his pursuit into the Strand of a cus- 
tomer whom he had neglected to mulct in a halfpenny for soap.. 
And his energy must have been as great as his regard for the 
pence, for during many months he walked up daily from Twicken- 
ham, in the early morning, to open his son’s gallery in Queen 
Anne Street, only giving up the practice when he found that for 
a glass of gin he could get a market-gardener to take him on the 
top of his cabbages. During the day he divided his time between 
straining his son’s canvasses, doing odd jobs about the house, and 
keeping an eye on the shillings which came in from visits to the 
gallery. I am credibly informed that in this last little matter the 
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arrangement was that half the fees should go to the painter him- 
self, the other half to old Mr. Turner or to Hannah Danby— 
whichever might show the visitor out! But in all this the old 
man was only putting the virtues of his class into practice. He 
was merely projecting conduct that was necessary in Maiden Lane 
into a miliew where it was out of place. Without inquiring too 
deeply into motives, we may acknowledge, with Mr. Hamerton, 
that the relations between the two men, especially after the 
younger had become famous, form quite the prettiest part of the 
life-story of either. But their influence upon the artist’s career 
was, I think, almost wholly unfortunate. 

For want of material, Turner’s mother must be dismissed in a 
very few words. Her maiden name was Mary Marshall, and there 
is a vague story connecting her with an old Nottinghamshire 
family. But all we know for certain is that she was a person of 
strong will and furious temper, and that in her old age she 
became insane, and passed some months in Bethlehem Hospital. 
The ground for this last statement is an entry in the books of the 
hospital, by which it appears that a Mary Turner was admitted 
from the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, on December 27th, 
1800, and that one of her sponsors was a member of old William 
Turner’s profession.* 

There is among the water-colours by Turner, in what Mr. 
Ruskin calls the cellar of the National Gallery, a drawing of an 
interior, a bare cellar-like kitchen, with an old woman bent over a 
smouldering fire. The drawing has a strangely weird fascination 
of its own. It is an early one, and very simple; but as we look 
the conviction is borne in upon us that the shadowy desolation of 
the room is to the mind of the figure crooning. over the dying 
embers. This figure seems to be the centre of a desert of its own 
making, and tradition declares it to be that of Turner’s mother. 
The only verbal description we have of her comes at third hand. 
We gather from it that a strong likeness was to be traced between 
mother and son. 

In the Parentage of Turner we find, then, nervous excitability 
crossed with the essential but ignoble virtues of the lower middle 
class. The strain which drove his mother to madness was in 
part corrected by the narrower, more positive, and more wiry 
mind of his father, and in judging its effects we must remember 
that the equilibrium between the two was not to be kept till the 
end, for the painter’s conduct in his last years is scarcely to be 
reconciled with complete sanity. Perhaps, too, Turner’s most 
unlovely characteristic, his Shylock-like determination to have 
more than his bond, is to be traced to the union of his father’s 

* Turner. By W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
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economy with his mother’s unbalanced mind. In all lives of 
Turner stories are told which show that no small part of his 
mental energy must have been consumed in devising tricks—for 
they are nothing else—by which a few doubtful guineas might be 
added to his hoard. Soon after the painter’s death the late John 
Pye, the engraver, set to work to collect material for a book on 
the Liber Studiorum. He wrote to most of those who had been 
concerned, directly or indirectly, in its production, and from nearly 
all he drew stories of the author’s sharp practice. One of these 
I may repeat here because it brings Turner’s peculiar views on 
trade into strong relief, and confirms the notion that they were 
partly due to a mental taint. The story is told in a letter from 
Mr. D. Colnaghi dated 30th July 1852. ‘‘ About four years since,” 
he says, “‘I received an order for a set of the Liber. As usual, I 
sent to his house for it, with the money. He was not in London, 
but his housekeeper furnished my messenger with a copy, but had 
received orders from her master not to allow more than five per 
cent. discount. The money (£14) was of course paid, and I 
thought no more about the transaction. But some five or six 
weeks after I received a visit from Mr. Turner, and in his rather 
uncourteous manner he said, ‘ You owe me fourteen shillings!’ 
‘I was not aware of being indebted to you!’ said I. He explained 
that before he had left town he had made up his mind not to make 
any allowance to the trade on sales. He acknowledged that he 
was not quite certain of having mentioned this determination of 
his to his housekeeper, but he still thought I owed him the 
money.” Mr. Colnaghi held out the shillings to him. ‘ No, not 
this time,” said Turner ; “‘ but recollect, in future, no discount to 
the trade.” ‘‘ But,” said the dealer, “in that case, how are we to 
live?” ‘ That’s no affair of mine,” answered the painter, upon 
which the two shook hands and never met again. 

Such a story is only one of many which show the inflexibility 
of Turner’s mental powers outside his art. His regard for money 
was of the true miser kind. It was the yellow gold he loved, and 
in clutching at it he threw away possibilities of greater profit again 
and again. No doubt there are stories which speak of great but 
isolated deeds of generosity in his career, such as the well-known 
but unsubstantial tale which declares he once lent twenty thou- 
sand pounds, unsolicited, and without security. But the story, 
if true, only helps to confirm the notion that Turner’s miserliness 
was a form of madness, rather than a reasoned determination to 
get money, and as much of it as he could. His regard for it was 
akin to that of those eccentric collectors who die and leave their 
homes choked with rubbish that a Paris chiffonrtier would scarcely 
stoop to pick up. Pye tells us that, rather than part with cash, 
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he paid the woman who stitched the numbers of the Liber together 
with a few of the prints themselves, and these, of course, she sold 
at a price which, though it paid her, depreciated the value of the 
regular publication. It is well known, too, that Turner did not 
see the necessity of honesty, in his dealings as a man of business 
with the “great stupid public” whose guineas he coveted. Into that, 
however, I need not enter here. I have said enough for my imme- 
diate purpose, which is to show that in his intercourse with his 
fellow-men the tradesmanship of his father combined with the 
unreason of his mother to set up a barrier of mutual distrust. 
From first to last that barrier was never broken down, and to its 
existence may, I believe, be in a great part ascribed those defects 
in Turner as an artist which have prevented his fame from being 
fully accepted outside his native country. Of those defects we 
must speak presently ; but first let us look at his achievement. 

The day of Turner’s birth was the 23rd of April—St. George’s 
Day, as it delights Mr. Ruskin to remember—in 1775; and a 
‘date more propitious for the first appearance of a genius who 
should choose landscape painting for his vehicle could hardly 
have been chosen. Artificial landscape, which had begun with the 
backgrounds of the Italian pre-Raphaelites and had arrived at its 
zenith in Claude, had said its say, and, after a short afterglow in 
the English work of Richard Wilson, had sunk to its death. The 
name of Claude was a power, and men enough were employed in 
making pasticcios after him; but there was no vital art based on 
the principles he followed. In the year 1800, it may fairly be said, 
landscape painting was extinct on the continent of Europe. The 
fire which had burned so long had been allowed to die out, and 
nothing was left but to rekindle it on a new hearth and with new 
fuel. And conditions to allow of this had long been preparing in 
England. For years a body of modest, half-conscious artists had 
been employed, not on landscapes as art, but on topographical 
‘drawings, which were hung in country houses and reproduced in 
county histories. And these men had devised a vehicle exactly 
suited to what they had to say. They worked with a lead-pencil 
or a pen, and two or three simple colours—Prussian blue, Indian 
ink, and gamboge—which they spread with water in broad, simple 
tints. The works thus produced were called washed drawings. 
Their commencement with pencil or pen required a corresponding 
attention to detail in the artist, while the mode of their comple- 
tion exercised and tested his power to give coherence to his work. 
In most cases they included both landscape proper and architec- 
ture. The first was good practice in breadth, the second in pre- 
cision. And as they were mostly commissions from those with 
whom art merits held a subordinate place, they required continual 
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and painful reference to fact. It was the story of Anteus over 
again. Landscape had exhausted its force in its long stay in the 
rarefied air into which it had been raised by Claude, and the © 
foundations for a new vitality had to be laid. This was done by 
the sojourn among the humbler facts of Nature of the crowd of 
forgotten draughtsmen, to whom Turner and Girtin were the 
heirs. The collections at South Kensington and the cases of the 
British Museum show how many these were. The demand for 
illustrative pictures of the face of England was great a century 
ago, and it had to be supplied without help from science. An- 
tiquaries and county historians swarmed. Their folios and quartos 
were published by subscription, and the subscribers liked to find 
engravings of their country houses, dedicated to themselves, when 
they turned over the pages. So great, in fact, does activity in this 
branch of art seem to have been, that a certain, though modest, 
income was at the command of every man with any pretension to 
talent, who cared to devote himself to it. He would begin, as 
Turner did, with putting backgrounds to architects’ perspectives, 
and if he had genius, he might in the end produce momumental 
works without going beyond the limits of a ‘‘ washed drawing.” 
Turner was by no means precocious. Such stories as are told of 
the boyhoods of Lawrence, Landseer, and Millais, cannot be told 
of his. The characteristics of his early work are suggestive of 
patience, and other sterling qualities, rather than of a brilliant 
genius. During their joint lives he was left far behind by Girtin ; 
and if a comparison made in the year of the latter’s death, when 
he was twenty-seven* and Turner twenty-five, might be taken as a 
promise of how they would stand towards each other twenty years 
later, then Turner was telling the bare truth when he set himself 
below Tom Girtin. 

As an artist, Turner may be said to have blossomed in 1800.. 
Up to that time he had been making acquaintance with his tools, 
and training his hand to their use. He had been a pupil of Sir 
Joshua’s for a time, and had acquired enough facility in the use of oil 
to paint his own portrait, and he had been steadily drawing English 
landscapes and English architecture, and doing it with a care in: 
which much restraint of hand and fancy is traceable. Suddenly, 
in 1800, he seems to have lifted his eyes from his paper and fixed 
them finally on the shifting beauty of the world. Up to this time 
his thought has been given to the balance and truth of his results, 
but from henceforth he seems to live in the Nature at which he 


* Girtin’s gravestone in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, gives his age as 27, his death. 
occurring on November 9th, 1802. But his birth is always said to have taken place 
on February 18th, 1773, which would make him 29 years and 9 months old when he 
died, 
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gazes. In the process of digestion and selection he is now, and 
for the rest of his life, governed by a notion diametrically opposed 
to that of all great painters before him. He selects, rejects, and 
simplifies, as every painter must, but he does it on a principle 
that was new to Art. He does it, not to enhance the unity of his 
picture, but to increase its comprehensiveness. His method is, 
not to remember the material limits of his instrument, and so to 
bring Nature within its easy reach, but so to stretch and expand 
the powers of paint as to give hints, at least, of beauties which 
had never been put on canvas or paper before. When he sets up 
his easel before Kilchurn Castle, for instance, he sets his mind to 
work, not to select from the scene before him those characteristics 
which tend towards a single impression, but rather to introduce 
foreign elements ; to take features from a distance, to bring in 
forms which had caught his fancy the day before, or the day before 
that. In short, his “ Kilchurn” is not an impression from the 
scene, in which some one effect is forced to its highest power by 
selection and simplification, but a short epitome of the Highlands, 
into which genius has put as much of its encyclopedic knowledge 
as the space would hold. 

Here we have the principle which Turner followed for thirty 
years of his life. It is one upon which none but a phenomenal 
mind could work with success. It requires the eye of a hawk, a 
limitless memory, and a sensibility so deep as to be dangerous to 
its owner. All these it found in Turner; and it found, besides, 
a material environment which allowed a long life to be wholly 
devoted to its illustration. All these conditions came together to 
give to the man who enjoyed them a position apart from all other 
painters, and to earn for him the quasi-worship he enjoys in his 
native country. But we cannot blind ourselves to the facts that it 
finds but a slight echo in the Latin mind, and that this worship 
comes mainly from those whose artistic training has been con- 
siderable rather than severe. The cause of this will be discussed 
in a moment. 

To put Turner’s achievements, then, as shortly as I can, it was, 
I think, the gift to civilization of a new world to master. He 
opened the gates and explored what was beyond them, but he did 
not finally conquer, organize, and administer. He led the way 
from the grey fields, the solemn seas and woods, of the old Art to 
the jewelled colour, the teeming distances and palpitating sunshine 
of the new, but he left the conquest to be completed in a future 
which may never come. 

The limits of landscape before Turner have been set before the 
world once and for all by the most eloquent pen of our century. 
With knowledge and sympathy scarcely less than his hero’s, Mr. 
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Ruskin has explained how narrow, objectively, was the work of 
the old painters, while every roll of Turner’s brush is pregnant 
with the realities of things. He has had no difficulty in convincing 
the English world, at least, tat Turner found a great Art hide- 
bound, and set it free; that to his pictures he brought a minute 
knowledge of Nature, and a delicate sensibility to her subtlest 
moods, which had never before found expression in Art; that no 
eye so keen, no sympathy so wide, no brain so retentive as his 
had ever yet left their records in paint. None of this can be gain- 
said, and it affords such justification as there can be for heroic 
assertions like these: ‘J. M. W. Turner is the only man who has 
ever given an entire transcript of the whole system of Nature, and 
is, in this point of view, the only perfect landscape painter the 
world has ever seen,” and “ We have had living with us, and 
painting for us, the greatest painter of all time, a man with whose 
supremacy of power no intellect of past ages can be put into com- 
parison for a moment.” And again: ‘Glorious in conception, 
unfathomable in knowledge, solitary in power, with the elements 
waiting upon his will, and the night and morning obedient to his 
call, sent as a prophet of God to reveal to men the mysteries of 
the universe, standing like the great Angel of the Apocalypse 
clothed with a cloud, and with a rainbow upon his head, and with 
the sun and stars given into his hand.” In his single activity, 
Turner did, in fact, explore the whole width of the field open to the 
landscape-painter, but he also gave an instance of the danger 
which waits upon genius, and showed how easy it is to forget the 
first law for the artist: that, as he is dependent upon material, 
he should be patient with its incapacities. 

So far we have endeavoured to suggest the world, for it was no 
less, embraced by Turner within the scope of his mind, and the 
power of his sensibility. It remains to notice those defects in his 
art which are sure, in the long run, to profoundly affect his fame. 
So far as such things may be traced at all, these shortcomings 
may be ascribed to the solitariness and want of trust in humanity 
‘which came to him with the narrowness of his father. In all that 
he took from Nature alone, Turner is great. It is only when he 
comes to add man to it, to clothe his knowledge in the old elabo- 
rate human language of art, that he fails. Let me quote a page 
from Fromentin, in which that most vivid of critics describes the 
art of a man whose range was insignificant, indeed, beside Turner’s. 
It will give a better idea than I can hope to convey of what we 
miss even in the best things of the English painter :— 


Tl y a dans Ruysdael un homme qui pense, et dans chacun de ses ouvrages une 
conception. Aussi savant dans son genre que le plus savant de ses compatriotes, 
aussi naturellement doué, plus refléchi, et plus ému, mieux qu’aucun autre, il ajoute 
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& ses dons un équilibre qui fait Cunité de Ceeuvre et la perfection des euvres. Vous aper- 
cevez dans ses tableaux comme un air de plénitude, de certitude, de paix profonde, 
qui est le caractére distinctif de sa personne, et qui prouve que l’accord n’a pas un 
seul moment cessé de régner entre ses belles facultés natives, sa grande expérience, sa 
sensibilité toujours vive, sa réflexion toujours présente. 

Ruysdael peint comme il pense, sainement, fortement, largement. La qualité ex- 
térieure du travail indique assez bien l’allure ordinaire de son esprit. Il y a dans 
cette peinture sobre, soucieuse, un peu fitre, je ne sais quelle hauteur attristée qui 
s’annonce de loin et de pres, vous captive par un charme de simplicité naturelle, et de 
noble familiarité tout-a-fait & lui; une toile de Ruysdael est un tout ot l’on sent une 
ordonnance, une vue d’ensemble, une invention maitresse; la volonté de peindre une fois 
pour toute un des traits de son pays, peut-étre bien aussi le desir de fixer le souvenir d’un 
moment de sa vie. Un fonds solide, un besoin de construire et d’organiser, de subordonner 
le détail a des ensembles, la couleur a des effets, Vintérét des choses au plan qu'elles occupent ; 
une parfaite connaissance des lois naturelles et des lois techniques ; avec cela un certain 
dédain pour l'inutile, le trop agréable, et le superflu, un grand gott avec un grand sens,. 


une main fort ealme, avec le coeur qui bat, tel est & peu pres ce qu’on découvre a l’ana- 
lyse dans un tableau de Ruysdael. 


The passages in italics describe the qualities which seem to 
me to be absent from Turner’s work. His most famous, and 
in some respects his best pictures, remind one that qui trop 
embrasse, mal étreint. It is characteristic of his art that in scarcely 
an instance does he concentrate his subject in the middle of his 
canvas. His aim is to comprise, and in following it he continually 
loses sight of those modest virtues which are necessary to the 


perennial fame of a work of art. Technically, of course, he was a 
much better worker in water-colour than in oil. His sympathies 
were really given to the lighter medium, which he may almost be 
said to have created. Whatever he is about, he never seems to 
forget its future, or its true capacities. From the collection now 
at Burlington House a certain number of drawings could be chosen 
which would put him on a higher pinnacle, as an artist pure and 
simple, than any of his pictures, with perhaps two exceptions,. 
But they would not, I think, be those on which many have 
fastened for special praise. Such drawings as Mr. Ruskin’s 
“ Splugen,” Mr. Brocklebank’s ‘‘ Constance,” Mr. Hawksworth’s 
‘*Chain Bridge over the Tees,” come nearer than any other man 
has come to painting what is, in truth, unpaintable. But, after 
all, even from the imitative standpoint, they suggest their short- 
comings more strongly than their sufficiency, while they have little 
of the profound peace and coherence of art. As pictures, they 
seem to me to be left far behind, not only by “ Rivaulx Abbey,” 
but by such a modest thing as ‘‘ The Lonely Dell in Wharfedale.” 
The space assigned to me here will not allow of the full discussion 
of all the points thus raised, and I must be content to conclude 
this paper with stating shortly why I think the fame of Turner has 
seen its best days in this country, and is never likely to be fully 
acquiesced in abroad. In the first place, he had little intrinsic 
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sympathy with a work of art per se. This is shown not only 
by his carelessness as to method, and his readiness to put his 
brush to tasks it could not fully master, but by such practical 
matters as allowing his pictures to hang for years in the damp, 
and even by such an apparently trivial thing as his readiness to 
crumple up a drawing in his pocket. The indifference as to 
method into which this led him may be seen in many of the finest 
of his pictures in Trafalgar Square, where oil is often mixed with 
water-colour, and, at least in one instance, an accessory is cut out 
with scissors from a piece of coloured paper and stuck on to the 
surface of the canvas. Secondly, his imagination had little of 
that imperious desire to organize which is the distinctive mark of 
the creator. Mr. Ruskin himself allows that some Turners, the 
“Bay of Baie” among them, contain material for six pictures, 
and it may be added that scarcely one among them is the expres- 
sion of one thought, the monument of a single moment. Turner 
has been called the Shakespeare of landscape, but in his wuvre 
there is no Othello. In all he did there are passages of exquisite 
beauty and truth; not more, perhaps, than any other who has won 
such fame as his, was he blind to the expressive power of form. 


Water ARMSTRONG. 
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‘Tue reluctant conclusion of this paper may, in its own absurd way, 
appear at the beginning. It is that the cuckoo is the South Sea 
Islander of ornithology, the chartered libertine of the vales and 
copses. It is the feathered citizen of the wood, in which it disdains 
to find its home—only its summer lodgings—and which it visits 
during the fleeting, if recurring, operatic season of the Italian tenore. 
In Eckermann’s conversations with Goethe will be found scarcely 
all this, but very nearly as much. Goethe gave up as insoluble the 
puzzle of the cuckoo’s systematic invasion of the little bird’s nest 
when it wants to renew itself by means of posterity. He looked 
round in Weimar, and saw nothing like it in the forests there; he 
reflected all through the procession of vertebrate structures, and 
there was the same result. It was the sole loveless note among the 
voices of animated nature that seemed to him to violate the har- 
monious ways and methods by which the conception of an over- 
ruling, uninvidious Providence is sustained among mortals. It 
led him, he hinted, to doubt the theory of Divine finish and justice : 
else why the laborious up-bringing of a creature by the little wings 
in the home of a nest the prescriptive inmates of which perish 
according as is their mother’s diligence in feeding the young of a 
forsaken brood ? 

The cuckoo is not much the subject of observation, I take it, for 
two reasons: the inhabitants of towns have not the chance; and 
those of the country, who have, pass it by as a rule, as they do 
too many kindred phenomena rich in the reward they bring to the 
revering investigator. The explanation, I should say, is that the time 
is yet to come when people will avail themselves of those privileges 
of contemplation in the solitudes which, once tasted, will not be 
exchanged for all the stores of art. It takes a man a good deal 
out of himself—his frantic politics, his feverish anxieties, and his 
conflicting momentums—to watch the habits of the flashing 
cuckoo; and, although the impression about the bird I have 
maturely acquired is disagreeable in excess, I would not part 
from the recollections I have obtained of country strolls in over- 
taking him for anything that is at hand of human experience. 
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I have Goethe’s wrench, and more; but better to be disillusionized 
than purblind altogether to all the drama of the voiceful woods. 

It is fifteen years since I began to take the cuckoo seriously ; 
and, curiously enough, it was over a line in Wordsworth that I 
took fire. The cuckoo was a bird that was ‘never seen,” said a 
chaffing friend: only ‘‘a wandering voice,” he added. Then he 
went on to remark, that Michael Bruce’s “‘ Ode to the Cuckoo ”— 
the Bruce of Kinesswood, to whose tomb Mr. John Bright made a 
pilgrimage the other year—did not give it to be understood that 
he ever saw the cuckoo. On reflection, I perceived this to be dog- 
matism, and a flippant sort of it: moreover, that it would be 
wrong to Wordsworth to take his well-known line too literally. 
Wordsworth must have seen the cuckoo, I reasoned within myself ; 
or I never saw Grasmere, which I have seen three times. Some- 
thing is wrong, is capable of explanation, about the ‘“ never 
seen’’; for there is a fulness of meaning in ‘‘ wandering voice,” 
upon which, I conjectured at once, a basis of theory can be rested. 
The cuckoo calls when flying—which many have ignorantly de- 
nied ;—and the poet, if he never saw the bird, which I cannot bring 
myself to believe, has in “ wandering” used the very word that 
best applies to its movements of song. It wanders through the 
heavens above the meres, tarns, and plains, and pipes from 
spur to spur with no staccatoed abruptness, as when gipsies arbi- 
trarily encamp, or as when some aquatic bird takes to a watery 
bog. It wanders: not like the lark, which goes straight up and 
down from sward to lift; nor like the swallow, which would be 
overwhelming if it sang. The “ wandering” is that of the domi- 
nating thought of the Prophet in Elijah, when it does not resemble 
that of the hapless youth in Hamlet. The retina of the eye takes 
neither in; but there they both are in the cireumambient air to 
the soul which sees. 

I resolved that I would put all this, and much more, to the 
test as soon as might be. Very shortly after, indeed, I did. It 
fell out in a June afternoon that I laid three cuckoos at my feet 
with binoculars. Their actual distance off was from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred yards. They occupied one side of a hidden 
valley ; I the other ; sheep browsed between. On their slope were 
furze and broom; on mine, pine and birch. They were in shadow 
to the afternoon sun ; I was all exposed to his beating rays. They 
cuckooed away; taking flights, up and down and across, at their 
eccentric pleasure. ‘Never seen” and “wandering” voice? I 
said to myself. What nonsense! And yet this lowland Scotch 
den, I remembered, was not remoter from the madding crowd 
than Rydal Mount was. What occurred? A sort of excited 
Jevée, with the afternoon-tea thrown in by the fancy’s eye. That,. 
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let me say in passing, was not a vigorous feat of the fancy’s 
eye; for at the end of my walking-stick ice-cool water rose out 
of a cup in the grass, and hurried off, over a bed of cresses, to 
the eternity of ocean sixteen miles away. A little alteration 
in the temperature of the laughing rivulet, and a handful of tea— 
and how easy is the labour of fancy! On the top of a broom bush, 
an altar similar to that before which Linnzus bent down and wor- 
shipped, one sat, the admired of all the admirers, who mostly 
were a group of linnets numbering from ten to a dozen. They 
fluttered and throbbed about the bush as if in thrall; but whether 
‘the thrall was of fear or of love I could not tell. It is ill getting 
at those birds’ emotions which do not sing; and, as this tremorous 
throng was silent, I had the whole world of speculation from which 
to spell out a vague conjecture. It did not, however, strike me to 
be fear that was at the bottom of all those activities of wings 
between the heaven and the earth of this greatly flattered broom- 
bush. The end of them was that when the cuckoo took its flight 
towards its mates, who were a little farther up the hill-sides among 
the black-faced lambs, the dance of the small birds in the air was 
done. No little bird followed or attended, as is the absolute law 
with some reporters about the cuckoo’s habits. They all remained 
stock-still, lost to me in their own twigs. It appeared to me, about 
this, that the small birds strictly observe the customs of the country, 
and that the cuckoos just fare as the foreigner fares when he goes 
to Rome. They put up with the ways of the haunts. For example, 
in Wales they sometimes are followed by the titling, and sometimes 
not; in Patterdale now and again; in Ross-shire not at all; in 
Skye uncertainly. I speak of that which I have seen since that 
afternoon, fifteen years ago, when the full-dress rehearsal took 
place in lovely Dunbog Den, at the end of my quizzical binoculars. 

That leads at once to the remark that the cuckoo is not a shy 
bird. In his own residential settlement he makes you very wel- 
come. The exceedingly commonplace blue-rock pigeon is a customer 
much more difficult to get at than the cuckoo. At him you cannot 
get at all, unless by circumvention. It may be laid down as a law 
that ought to be paramount in rustic retreats that, were it not 
for his delicious ‘‘croodle’’ and his mournful monologue about 
love, the cushat should be exterminated. One instance of the 
euckoo’s comparative domesticity fell into my lot, a few Mays ago, 
in Llanberis, North Wales. A group of us Scotchmen were seeing 
whether the Llanberis Pass beats Glencoe in savagery. We arrived 
late at night, and cuckoos had not come into the currency of our 
thoughts. But next morning at seven, into my bedroom came 
the servant with the prefatory coffee and the droll exclamation : 

“Eh! but this is a heavenly land!” 

VuL. VII. 16 
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What ’s up now, Rennie ? ” 

** What dae ye think, Sir? There’s been a cuckoo whustlin’ a 
this mornin’ in the tree behin’ the hoose sin’ five o’clock.” 

As much as this was in full consonance with my own impres- 
sion, for I either had dreamed or had actually heard that the 
cuckoo was as near the bed on which I lay as the tree outside of 
the window. Now, Llanberis is not the Strand exactly. It is 
a street of parallel rows of houses suddenly brought up on its 
haunches at one end, as if perfectly willing, in a sort of shudder, 
to take for granted the gloomy recesses of its world-famous pass. 
The incident was new and strange to me at the time; and I own 
that I thought more of it than of Snowdon, up which I walked 
that very forenoon. I had never heard, and have not since heard, 
a cuckoo so near a chimney in operation ; although, as I shall show 
presently, it takes more kindly to the abodes of men than hitherto 
it has got credit for. Nor is it in any inordinate degree afraid of 
human folk. It will even suffer itself to be chased. A case in 
point befell myself in the Rob Roy country the year after that of 
the Llanberis visit. 

South-west of the clachan of Aberfoyle—disfigured now by a 
railway-station, and lost to romance in a group of palatial villas— 
is the pipe-track of Loch Katrine waterworks on their stately 
march to Glasgow. It is a bleakish region; the geological feature 
of it the boulders of the glacial age. Sauntering along the sheep- 
walk one afternoon, accompanied by a friend, I espied a bird on 
one of the boulders, between which and ourselves was a weed- 
covered patch of peaty morass. A fieldfare? No. A lark? 
Absurd. A new species? We'll see. So, a stone having 
been flung at the creature, whatever "it was going to turn out 
to be, the bird rose a foot or two, sang out ‘‘ Cuckoo!” and 
alighted on another boulder five yards farther away. This was 
tantalizing. I advanced. Presto! Two rose and called out 
* Cuckoo!” retreating before me as I still pursued; the two dis- 
puting their territory boulder by boulder in the raillery of their 
ethereal monotone; I vainly essaying to frighten them by my 
rhetorics and persiflage and badly-aimed patches of wet peat. 

“‘A marriage joy hereabouts to-night,” I said to my entirely 
transported companion from the adjacent city. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘Thae lads were jist lauchin’ at ye; but 
dear bless me !—wha ever heard o’ cuckoos singin’ on the wing 
afore, or saw them sae tame? They wudna’ gang awa’ frae ye, 
nae mair than spuigs [sparrows].” 

But let us gather instruction as we go along. Shakespeare, 
who has passed nothing, mentions the hedge-sparrow as a special 
victim of the cuckoo’s undesirable patronage. I have never been 
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in Shakespeare’s country—to my sorrow; but I should judge, 
from this allusion of his to the hedge-sparrow, that it is a land of 
hedge-rows. Where we stood just now there is no hedge, nor any- 
thing of the shrub or fence by it, within the scream of a locomo- 
tive’s whistle. That the hedge-sparrow is the only victim to the 
luckless, murderous delegation, is out of the question. Highland 
shepherds assure me that the cuckoo, perfectly unscrupulous, is also 
perfectly indifferent : that it lays its egg in whatever small bird’s 
nest it can find in any bush. But it draws the line, it seems, at a 
bush, or at a nest in a hole in the face of a rock. The robin thus 
escapes the dreadful summons to rear the cuckoo’s progeny at the 
expense of its own; for the robin builds among the delicacies and 
the secrecies of the ground. A friend of mine, who stayed on 
the island of Colonsay for fifteen years, tells me that for the greater 
portion of that period he watched the cuckoo, and that he has 
found its young in nests in holes of rocks and walls so small, in 
several instances, that the cuckoo itself could not possibly have 
got into them. How, then, did the eggs get into the nests? The 
answer was remarkable The eggs, having first been laid on the 
ground, were within their bills carried by the cuckoos themselves 
into the nests in the holes. About that my informant was clear ; 
and he is also equally so that the cuckoo is a foul, slobbering, 
and unfair eater. It is in his knowledge, my friend says, that the 
cuckoo fares, when it can get them, on the eggs of other birds. 
As I mentioned my conclusion at the beginning of this article, so 
here again it is in the middle of it, with a further word. Although 
observers whom I highly respect question my generalization, I 
myself believe that wherever the starling is in the ascendant 
the lark is scarce; while the places where you are sure to alight 
on the cuckoo have skies that are drearily empty of the lark’s 
peerless strain. I wish I could disbelieve the accusation of 
voracity thus charged to the character of the cuckoo; but Colon- 
say, where I hardly expected to hear of it as at one of its habitats, 
is extremely favourable to this kind of close observation ; and my 
informant, I happen to know, is an unimaginative field naturalist. 
This is a story at second-hand, to be sure; but he told me of a 
young acquaintance of his in Yorkshire, who saw the laying of the 
egg and the carrying of it off the ground into the nest, and who 
has reasons of his own, he added, for also believing in the preda- 
tory habits of the bird whose life is all song and summer—all 
selfish take and no sacrificial give, as regards the striving and the 
crying that are in all the processes of living. Let it be added here, 
as regard’s Wordsworth’s famous lines— 


The cuckoo bird 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides— 
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that my friend was able to tell me that he has heard the cuckoo 
on the remote island of St. Kilda! 

Harking back to Llanberis, I can hardly tell that anything out 
of the way occurred in what I perceived of the cuckoo. When 
one has ascended Snowdon, it is the custom to walk round the 
trifling hill. It is difficult to understand how anyone can make a 
work or an ado about it. You are never off made roads, and, 
therefore, cannot go wrong on the top or the bottom of it ; notwith- 
standing which, mine host, the little Welshman, stared at us when 
we descended as if fresh from some Horeb. The courteous beholder 
of the feat-doers observed that he had been on the top of Snowdon 
thirty-five years before, when he was a boy. The long-ago and the 
imaginarily tremendous were now dwelling together among his 
reflections ; and thus, in the little man’s gaze, we were heroes 
from the North, Thors and Odins nobly maintaining the myths 
from the far-away land of the Merry Morris Dancers. 

It was between Beddgelert and Capel Curig that the cuckoo 
grew common. Now one in its flight would be seen, with the little 
bird following, darting and swerving and undulating, as if it were 
the mimic or the shadow of the preceding wing. Anon, through 
the glade or the open space the vision would flit across the gaze 
alone, as if the neighbourhood had spent all its small birds in the 
remorseless entourage. Although this companionship is not inva- 
riable, you cannot look too closely at it for its supreme grace. It 
is but a glance you get of it; but, even so, it is the wonder of 
nature among the flight of birds. The only thing to compare with 
it is a fox-hound on the trail of its quarry. Standing, some 
months ago, on the top of a monument on a hill, I witnessed the 
drawing of a covert by a pack. It turned out that there was not 
a fox in the wood, but only a roe-deer fawn. One of the hounds 
got on the scent of it, and for full three minutes there was pursuit. 
The timid fawn, strange to the noise, ran palpitatingly through the 
wood, now and again stopping to hearken, and always resuming as 
the deep bay of the hound drew nigh. Every devious curve in 
its progress that it took, the hound took, getting regularly into 
*‘check’’ where the deer had stood listening, then going on in the 
full assurance of unerring instinct. It was the small bird and the 
cuckoo all over again, their jerks and swerves and undulations in 
the air representing the devious running helter-skelter of fawn and 
hound in the wood below. At Capel Curig I parted company from 
the cuckoo, but not from the rule that the people in the district 
where they are to be found bestow little heed on them. In the 
Highlands of Scotland the ghillie and the shepherd, whose faces 
always seem to me incapable of any compromise between a smile 
and a sulk, are seldom able to enter into your inquiries about the 
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cuckoo in the spirit in which, you are aware, they are made. 
What they do say is either a few words of universal acquiescence 
in the suggestions of your modest experience, or it partakes of 
the evasive, which is worse than downright repulse and rebuff. 
For one thing, with these ghillies and shepherds cuckoos are fami- 
liar as the pasturing family cow, which by use and wont has been 
expatriated from the regions of natural history; and they have 
no time, if we please, for the palavers of strangers about the 
commonplace cuckoo. 

The most noted case of familiarity breeding contempt in the 
bosom of the cuckoos that has come into the line of my investiga- 
tion happened a few years ago in that county of the Gillanders, 
Ross-shire. I was stayinga week at Auchinault, on the Dingwall 
and Skye railway. Auchinault is comprised of a little dowdy inn, 
a railway station, a cow-byre, and a ewe-bucht; the ewe-bucht of 
old grass, fenced with a dry-stone whindyke, leaning itself, in mis- 
placed trust, on the lye of the railway station. The Kilmarnock 
bonnet of the period would very nearly cover this outlined frame of 
things, so dapper and unique is it. From the pine-clad height 
above, on the gentle rise of which is an ancient graveyard, defence- 
less to footsteps, the cuckoos would come to the ewe-bucht, half-a- 
dozen of them at a time, and call out their ineffable monotones to 
the answering echoes, just as the mood was. On the cross-beam 
in the middle of the old grass plot, used in the sheep-shearing time 
for suspending fleeces, the cuckoos would sit undisturbed, although 
twenty yards away a train was shunting or a truck of coals was 
being rolled into the siding from the train just departed. The 
ascription of romance, or of anything ideal, to the dash and peck 
and chirp of the home-staying sparrow has, so far as I am aware, 
not yet been made; and so, as I lazily reclined on the shoulder of 
an adjacent slope, regarding the audacities of the cuckoos, I pon- 
dered on their unabashed behaviours in the ewe-bucht beside the 
inattentive railway porter, deeply engrossed, perchance, with traffic 
returns, or with the final perseverance of the Saints, and con- 
trasted it with that dream about them which is a purple hemi- 
sphere in the realms of fancy that the bulk of folk have created, 
in their splendid goodness, as the cuckoo’s ethereal home. 

The geographical distances between Auchinault and Dunvegan, 
in Skye, and between Glengyle at the top of Loch Katrine and 
Loch Maree, are long; but I have done a good deal inside of 
those expanses to find out the law governing the distribution 
of the cuckoo. I own, however, that I have made little of it. 
I was unfortunate at Glengyle in not seeing a single cuckoo, 
although the bird was to be heard calling to me on a yew tree 
a few yards away from the bed where first Scott’s Gregarach saw 
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the light. It was much the same up in Skye, where, during the 
week I was in it, there were a couple of deluges going on—one 
above and one below—with the cold blast screaming down the 
glens, and round the eddies, for skates and curling-stones. It was 
early morning when, coming down the MacDonald country from 
Sligichan to Broadford, I saw two making, it seemed to me, as 
much fuss in the air as they could to keep themselves warm, as 
when frozen-out operatives flap their arms from pinching cold. 
One had its twittering mimic in the attendant titlark; the other 
by its loneliness gave a further bad cheer to the desolations of my 
sodden trudge. A herd of red-deer low down from the road, in a 
bed of tall fern, I remember, was the sole compensation to me in 
a scene that was very melancholy and for the aim of my visit 
entirely wasted. Nor have I got any assistance in the Loch 
Awe region; for thence to Tyndrum my eagerly-used eyes and ears 
frankly confessed themselves on the spot that they had been of no 
use to me, in accordance with the sterile luck of my life. It does 
not matter ; for I went forth with an impression which, if it has 
been unconfirmed, has not been disturbed. The cuckoo comes 
back to the place it was bred and born in. As much as that is 
known of the salmon, and the fox itself lives inside of a circle. 
It applies also to the plover, which assigns to itself a sphere 
in the land, on the principle of labourers’ allotments and farmers’ 
leases. It has its march fences beyond which it will not go, ex- 
cept for the momentary frolic that comes from shy curiosity. 
In South Uist, which is treeless, with only gnarled and undu- 
lating rock, the blackbirds pipe their love-trills, as if within 
the cosiest spruce copse. This law of life, in virtue of usage, 
is everywhere among birds. I lately spent a forenoon driving 
the family ducks to an ice-pond; but they escaped into the 
shrubbery. They had never been in water, and they were too 
old to be compelled by entering it to become aquatic. In the 
county where I reside, I know a swamp of lank reeds, with a 
close-set thicket of spruce in it, which is in the direct line 
of travel between two oceans a hundred miles apart, and where 
you are sure in their migratory season to find the wild duck 
and the heron. As plain to me as is tne swamp itself, is 
the hereditary gratitude of these great birds for the bog’s con- 
tinuing the refreshments of the olden time to the newer and the 
always unending passers-by. As visible to me as is the centipede 
on that tree-root, is the sign-board of the ‘‘ Duck and the Drake” 
displayed aloft by the plough-gate which conducts from the swamp 
to the cot-house, and on which is the ancient legend, “ Leisure here 
and grub for all Shore-going Wings.” This thought of government 
by heredity and habit, however, is fanciful as a rule. It is in- 
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expressibly sad, as illustrating this truth, to report that the king- 
fisher is no longer among the streams where I indignantly reside. 
I only am aware of one place within a range of forty miles 
where, I believe, he still fondly lingers. Fortunately, the cuckoo 
has not as yet hit the taste of empty-headed women as decoration 
for their meretricious head-gears. He is still sacred to the fowling- 
piece, and enjoys the privileged life that only a few years ago was 
abolished in the snaring of the larks. A rural air songless by 
reason of depraved and fantastic gourmets is, in France, a terrible 
but a just devastation. It is painful to add that a similar caprice 
is stealing over the gastronomies and the head-pieces of our own 
people ; for, the cuckoo excepted, the command has gone forth 
to kill indiscriminately. My view about this law of bird distribu- 
tion is necessarily a guess; in connection with which let me offer 
a suggestion. Lighthouse-keepers, if they were a little instructed 
about migratory birds, could pour a flood of knowledge on those 
movements of theirs which are at present so obscure. At the bases 
of these beacon-shafts in the mid-oceans are constantly to be found 
materials for the ornithological observer, which, if utilized, would 
indicate the goals, the times, and the seasons, of these light- 
wrecked unfortunates dashing themselves on unexpected masonry 
while in search of the eternal summer, denied to farther-seeing 
mortals. 

I now recount a little adventure that a few years ago brought 
me into closer intimacy with the cuckoo than had ever entered 
into my dream. Auchnasheen is the place for a choice of exits 
by the man who is going to the end of the universe, if he would 
in any event see the best of it before finally quitting it. West 
from it, towards Strome Ferry, is most certainly the loveliest 
railway drive in the Highlands. You cannot get advance, for 
curves and ups and downs; nor would you if you could. The 
fragrant air lulls the senses into resignation and wordless rap- 
ture. What in other scenes would be named the straining 
puffs of the toiling locomotive over hill and dale is here its 
plaintive sighing that it has to go on at all. In the vicinity 
of the station, its shadow almost darkening the platform, is the 
old castle, which, in my mind, claims the honour of having been 
the abode for a while of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Wizard’s Son.” You ap- 
proach Loch Maree very much as you do Grasmere from Dunmail 
Raise. There is the ribbon of creamy road before you, and the Medi- 
terranean blue at the end of it. As you reach the flat in both cases 
the pace is apt to get into that of over ten miles an hour, heedless 
altogether about the reserve force that is needed for the trot up the 
avenue. Approaching Kinlochewe in this fashion, I saw something 
flutter in the runnel of the road at the base of a bank of forget-me- 
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nots, emerald sorrel, and dripping moss. On retracing the distance 
the wheels had overrun, I found a palpitating cuckoo. Its under-bill 
was a little awry; there was a suspicion of blood about its mouth ; 
and the front of its left wing appeared to be sore and maimed. It 
tried to fly, but could not ; and so it became my throbbing captive. 
The explanation of its misadventure was obviously this. In flying 
between the tawny Torridon range and the majestic Ben Slioch, 
who had clothed himself with the apparel of the mid-day sun- 
light, it had taken no account of the single telegraph-wire noti- 
fying to the tourist that it is no longer possible for him to be. 
lost in space. In the hand as in the air the cuckoo is grace 
incarnate. A blue all pallor is the colour of the down on its 
breast, as if it would partly share the wanness which the sky 
sometimes puts on when inwardly troubled with the news of need- 
less rain, and the tint of the lichen which, like itself, is in the 
perpetual joy of a native home. Towards the throat goes that 
crescendo of brown specks which the cuckoo, with the thrush, 
wears like a muffler; the relative proportions of the pale blue 
down and the speckled muftler suggesting the red which the robin 
wears above his neutral and receding mauve. The distinguishing 
feature of the cuckoo, however, is the scythe-curve of his large 
quill feathers. This it is which gives to its movement in flight 
that buoyant sweep which may be called the flight of poetry, which 
at once settles all disputes about whether the cuckoo, perchance, 
may be a sparrow-hawk—the bird nearest in likeness to it, but 
only in a superficial way, for the cuckoo lays itself with a softer 
compassion on the labouring air. Elated with my find, I addressed 
friend Hornby when I reached his hotel, with, I am afraid, a 
little unwarranted familiarity. 

* You had the Queen in your hotel last year, Mr. Hornby ?”’ 

“Yes, Sir; and may God bless her.” 

*“Amen. But had you ever a cuckoo in your hotel ?”’ 

‘*No, Sir: never.—Well, I declare!” 

Whereupon ensued a good deal of fuss and excitement and 
coddling about that cuckoo. The end of it was that I took it back 
to Auchinault through a series of consultations with all on the 
road who looked like shepherds and gamekeepers. But barren, 
though various, were all their pharmacies; because—I was sure 
of it—they entered neither into the spirit of myself nor into 
that of the cuckoo. Next morning I suddenly remembered, before 
breakfast, that blood is thicker than water; and that probably 
there was a cuckoo in medical practice, or a mother with a little 
love to spare: may be a friend or brother to help, among these 
cuckoos in the ewe-bucht. In the notion that they might share 
their repasts with it, even if their mediciner fellow was off galli-- 
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vanting in the deer forest, I took it to a gentle knoll in the old 
grass-plot, where, at any rate, it would be, unlike Wolsey, naked to 
the gaze of its friends. I never saw it again! Scarcely ten 
minutes had elapsed over breakfast before I was whistling to sheer 
vacancy in the extremity of lament. Whether the cuckoos had 
carried it into some home among their leafy refuges, and as near 
to heaven, I trusted, as they could, or whether some vile weasel 
had made a tragedy of my foundling, I never knew. Certain I 
am it was itself unable to hop into any cranny of the dry dyke, 
unless on the supposition that it had deceived me for a day and a 
night, which I will never believe. As it had too far to go to hide 
with what strength I thought it had left, I trusted that with it 
in the reunion with its kindred all was well as the end of its 
carriage drive with me. 
Finally, let the two of us part in peace as thus : 
O bounty without measure! While the grace 
Of Heaven doth in such wise, from humblest springs, 
Pour pleasure forth, and solaces that trace 
A mazy course along familiar things, 
Well may our hearts have faith that blessings come. 
Streaming from founts along the starry sky, 
With angels, when their own untroubled home ! 
They leave, and speed on nightly embassy 
To visit earthly chambers—and for whom ? 


Yea, both for souls who God’s forbearance try, 
And those that seek His help, and for His mercy sigh. 


Hopeson. 
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HENDRIK CONSCIENCE AND THE FLEMISH 
REVIVAL. 


On the morning of Monday, 13th August 1883, the city of Antwerp 
was the scene of an imposing demonstration. The spectacle was 
one not unworthy of the traditions of the land whose medizval 
guilds and wealthy corporations, with their civic pageantry and 
splendour, were once the wonder and envy of the world. A vast 
concourse in gala attire, consisting of the representatives of 180 
Societies (Maatschappijen) from all parts of Flemish Belgium, were 
assembled in the presence of the Governor of the province, the 
Burgomaster and Town Council, and other dignitaries, in front of 
the newly-erected Town Library. The object of this festal gathering 
was the uncovering of the statue of the great Flemish novelist, 
Hendrik Conscience, whom, in his lifetime, his native town and 
his countrymen thus delighted to honour. 

The scene changes to the morning of Sunday, 16th September. 
Once more the same societies and the same officials are gathered 
together in honour of Hendrik Conscience, but the symbols of 
rejoicing have given place to the symbols of mourning. The 
mortal remains of the celebrated writer are being conveyed, with 
almost regal pomp, to their last resting-place in the cemetery of 
Kiel, near Antwerp. Every bell in the town is tolling, the flags 
are half-mast high, and along the four miles of the route from 
the station, the lamps are burning, and the posts entwined with 
mourning wreaths. The coffin itself, borne on a lofty hearse, is 
covered by the pall that had once been used at the obsequies of 
the Archduke Albert and his wife, Isabella of Spain. The garrison 
of Antwerp and the civic guard line the streets and take part in 
the procession. The Burgomaster pronounces the funeral oration ; 
and then, as the last and most touching tribute which could be 
offered to Conscience’s memory, deputations from 200 societies 
defile round the grave, and deposit therein wreaths of honour 
which had been sent for that purpose from every corner of 
Flanders. 

To the ordinary Englishman, who probably knows nothing 
more of Conscience than that he was the writer of stories on 
Flemish life and manners, and who, if he has ever read any of his 
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works, has only done so in translations, such demonstrations as 
these must appear to be somewhat extravagant. He naturally 
asks, what were the claims of Conscience to merit such extra- 
ordinary honours, and to excite such unusual manifestations of 
regard ? 

The answer is that he was the impersonation of that which 
is known in Belgium as the “‘ Viaamsche Beweging.” The homage 
which was offered to Conscience was rendered to him, not merely as 
a writer, but as the moving spirit of a national revival. He not only 
wrote books which were widely popular: he did something more 
than this—he created a literature. The task which he set before him- 
self, and achieved, was appropriately described in the words which 
the sculptor Franz Joris wrote at the foot of his design for the 
Conscience statue, “‘Hr TAUGHT HIS PEOPLE TO READ”’—Conscience 
leerde zijn volk leyen en daarom prijut hij hier. 

And very fitting was it that this statue should stand before the 
people's library of his native town, for it is with Antwerp that the 
Flemish revival, both literary and artistic, is largely identified. 
The city of Rubens and Vandyck has shown in our own days that 
her artist spirit is not dead. The names of Wappers, Leys, and 
De Keyser have won for themselves a place in her long roll of dis- 
tinguished painters; but their influence in giving form, life, and 
reality to the Flemish revival has been only subsidiary to that 
exerted by Conscience, ‘‘ the Rubens with the pen,” as he has been 
called. His personality has been the centre-point of the whole 
movement—the heart which has supplied it with vitality and 
energy. His genius and his life-long toil have been successful in 
arousing a people, slumbering in forgetfulness of their past, to a 
sense of national consciousness. ‘‘ To comprehend how much the 
Flemish nationality is indebted to him,” said one of the speakers 
at his funeral,* ‘‘ then must one consider what would be now its 
condition in case he had not been there to awaken it, to encourage 
it, to lead it to meet a new future. Take away Conscience’s 
existence, his work and his influence, out of this last half-century, 
and ask oneself what fifty years more of enervation—death-sleep— 
fifty years more of ever deeper penetrating degeneracy would have 
made of our people without a single antidote working upon their 
minds, then one stands astounded at the thought.” 

Such being the case, it is not difficult to understand why the 
Antwerp demonstrations in honour of Conscience, which them- 
selves were but the sequel of the magnificent ovation which in 
1881, at Brussels, greeted the veteran author of a hundred works,t 
assumed such an imposing and national character. 


* From the report in the Flemish paper, De Scheldegalm van Antwerpen. 
+ Conscience published his one hundredth work in 1881. 
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We have, however, hitherto only dealt in generalities. We pro-. 
pose now to consider a little more fully— 

1. What was the cause, and what is the object, of this Flemish 
revival ? 

2. What is the nature of the influence which Conscience has 
exerted in his efforts to promote it? 

To answer these questions an historical retrospect is necessary. 
It shall be as brief as possible. 

The Netherlands—or Low Countries—which form the north-. 
western corner of the continent of Europe, are inhabited prin- 
cipally, but not entirely, by a people of the Low-German stock. 
The northern and western districts, comprising the modern king- 
dom of the Netherlands, and those provinces of Belgium of which 
Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp are the capitals, are almost purely 
Teutonic ; but as we advance farther towards the south and east,. 
another element gradually predominates, which is the lineal repre- 
sentative of the warlike Belgic tribes whom Cesar found inhabiting 
the districts bordering upon the Meuse. The speech of this por- 
tion of the population, who are of Celtic descent, and are called 
Walloons (Walsch) by their Dutch and Flemish neighbours, is a 
Romance dialect akin to the French, but with a much larger 
admixture of words of Celtic and Teutonic origin. 

Though, as a rule, we have no right to assume «@ priori that the 
limits of race and speech are coterminous, there can be but 
little doubt that in the Southern Netherlands the division lines, 
between ‘ Dietsch”’ and ‘“‘ Walsch,” whether drawn to represent 
difference of extraction or of language, would very fairly coincide. 
This fact is of considerable importance in its bearing upon the 
later political history of the country. And there is another fact 
which should be carefully borne in mind, which is this. The 
Dutch and Flemish populations are not divided by any essential 
differences of descent, of language, or of character. Both are 
Teutonic, both are endowed with the same qualities of dogged 
perseverance and patient industry, and they speak dialects of the 
same tongue.* The present estrangement between them is not 
due to racial dissimilarity, but to diversity of religious faith and 
historical traditions during the centuries which have elapsed since 
the close of the great struggle with Spain. Previously to this 
crisis in her history Flanders contained the richest and most 
splendid cities in Europe. Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp in par- 


* M. Willems says that the modern Flemish is distinguished from the Dutch, chietly 
by a too far-fetched inclination to express the distinctions and shades of all varying 
sounds and significations of words, united with a careful endeavour to preserve, in the 
pronunciation, the radical syllable. The Flemish also try to distinguish by orthography 
all words of the same sound but different meaning. 
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ticular vied with one another in opulence and commercial activity, 


and, in turn, were the centres of the trade of the world. Their 


stately architecture, crowded wharfs, and prolific industries were 
the constant theme of contemporary writers and excited the ad- 


miration and envy of princes. 


This period was the golden age of Flanders. Though subject 
in turn to many rulers, the bold and enterprising burghers of her 


great cities opposed a stubborn resistance to every encroachment 


upon their liberties and privileges. Organized in guilds according 
to their trades, and confident in their numbers, their courage, and 
their wealth, again and again they defended themselves against 
the despotic ambition of powerful princes of the Houses of Bur- 


gundy and Austria. Ghent, in particular, was conspicuous for her 


fierce spirit of independence, and for the sufferings which she 
underwent in the cause of freedom. 

As is so frequently the case, this age of material prosperity and 
political importance was marked by intellectual progress and 
literary activity. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Sprek- 
kers and Vinders, the northern troubadours wandered about, from 
castle to castle and town to town, delighting their hearers with 
improvised rhyme and recitation; while, about the same time, 
those numerous and influential societies, called Chambers of 
Rhetoric, first came into existence, “‘ popular clubs for the manu- 
facture of home-spun poesy and street farces, out of the raw 
material of public sentiment.”* They performed, to a certain 
extent, and in a somewhat rough and ready manner, those duties 
of criticism and comment on matters of passing interest, which 
are now discharged by the daily press. 

Such was the flourishing condition of the Flemish Netherlands, 
as the critical epoch of the Reformation drew on; and it is im- 
portant to note that at this point in their history we must draw 
no line of demarcation between the districts which lay north and 
south of the Scheld. They obeyed the same sovereign, they pro- 
fessed the same faith, they used the same language. The only 
noteworthy difference between them was to be found in the 
superior development and greater wealth of the southern pro- 
vinces: a relative position which was soon destined to be reversed. 

When the revolution broke out against the tyranny of Philip 
and the cruelty of Alva, the whole country was, for a time, united 
in support of the common cause. North and South alike, Hol- 
landers and Flemings, fought heroically and suffered terribly in 
the protracted struggle. But not with the same result. The 
northerners endured to the end, and finally won for themselves 
political independence and religious freedom. The southerners, 

* Motley, Dutch Republic, vol. i. p. 301. 
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on the other hand, despite the ever-imemorable resistance offered 
to the Spanish arms by Antwerp and by Ostend, fell back into the 
hands of Philip. Heresy was extirpated by fire and sword, and 
thousands upon thousands deserted their homes and secured 
liberty of conscience by flying to Holland. Roman Catholicism 
was rigorously and universally re-established throughout the 
country, and with such effect that, at the present day, there is 
probably no part of Europe which is so thoroughly and devotedly 
Catholic as Flemish Belgium. 

Henceforth Flanders seemed doomed to political dependence 
and national stagnation. She passed from the rule of the Spaniard 
to that of the Austrian, and from the condition of an Austrian 
province to that of a French department. Her land became the 
battle-field of prolonged wars; herself the coveted prize of hostile 
nations. 

It might have been thought that so many years of subjection 
and decadence would have crushed out any sense of nationality 
in the people. But it was not so. The indomitable tenacity of 
the Flemish character refused to allow its marked individuality to 
succumb to foreign influences. The people did not revolt against 
their rulers; but they went on in their own quiet, strong way, 
and by sheer force of passive resistance they resolutely main- 
tained unchanged their ancient manners and customs. 

The Flemish language, too, survived, but not the Flemish litera- 
ture. With political freedom literary enterprise passed to the 
north of the Scheld. The land which, in the dawn of letters, had 
produced the great epopée of Reinaert de Vos, and had been the 
home of poets and chroniclers like Van Maerlant, Van Velthem, 
and St. Aldegonde, had well-nigh ceased to have a literature of its 
own : its inspiration had fled. At the very time when the Dutch lan- 
guage was being adorned and enriched by the poetic genius of Hooft 
and Huygens, Vondel and Kats, the sister tongue was gradually 
sinking more and more to the level of a provincial patois. As a 
natural consequence, its use was, by degrees, abandoned by the 
upper and more educated classes, who fell under the spell of that 
French literary influence which, for upwards of a century and a 
half, was dominant in Europe, and finally adopted the language 
of Racine and Moliére as the ordinary medium of cultivated 
intercourse. 

It was not, however, until the days of Napoleon that the Flemish 
language reached its lowest depth of degradation. That arbitrary 
conqueror, who desired that Flanders should become an integral 
portion of France, forbade to the Flemings the use of their mother- 
tongue, and decreed that French should be the only language of 
government and education. The semi-independence of the great 
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medieval cities, in Flanders as in Italy, had caused a certain 
local flavour to distinguish their speech, and the spirit of jealousy 
and rivalry between them had tended to perpetuate their special 
peculiarities of idiom and pronunciation. ‘ Hij heeft van’t minne- 
water gedron ken,’’* is still a familiar saying by which the man of 
Ghent is accustomed to express his scorn for the accent of the 
citizen of Bruges. Hence, under the benumbing and disinte- 
grating influence of the French Imperial régime, amid the variety 
of dialects, the natives of different districts became only able with 
diffieulty to render themselves mutually intelligible. 

Such was the state of things when, after the battle of Waterloo, 
the Great Powers decided that the whole of the Netherlands should 
henceforth form a single State, with the Prince of Orange for its 
King. The decision appeared to be a wise one; but in this, as in 
so many of the other political and dynastic arrangements made at 
that time, little consideration was given, in fashioning the new 
kingdom, to the sentiments or susceptibilities of the component 
parts of its population. The people of Holland and Belgium, as 
has been said before, were not entirely of one race, and at the time 
when the Union took place they professed two forms of religious 
belief, which were violently antagonistic, and for two centuries 
they had lived under entirely different political conditions. All 
these things were threatening to the harmony of the newly con- 
stituted State. The task of composing so many jarring interests 


demanded both discrimination, skill, and tact ; unfortunately, these 


were wanting, and discord ensued. 

The Dutch, proud of their past history and achievements, appear 
to have regarded the Southern Netherlands as a kind of appanage 
of the Northern, and their attitude was, from the first, overbearing 
and arrogant. Nearly all positions of trust and responsibility were 
filled by Dutchmen. Nor was this all. An attempt was made by 
the Protestants to abridge the privileges of the Catholic clergy. 
The sense of political inferiority was thus still further aggravated 
by religious resentment, and the imprudent endeavour of the King 
to impose the Dutch language upon the whole country added fresh 
fuel to the growing flame of discontent. The Walloon districts 
were bitterly opposed to the enforced adoption of a tongue which 
was altogether unintelligible to them, and whose employment was 
looked upon as a sign of subjection. All these causes, separately 
irritating, combined to arouse in the Southern Provinces an intense 
hatred of the Dutch and a desire for independence. The pent-up 
animosity, after smouldering for some years, at length broke out 


* “He has taken a draught of the Pool of Love.” A piece of water at Bruges, 


skirting the walls of the Beguigrage, bears the name of the Minnewater, or Pool of 
Love. 
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in the Revolution of 1830. A sharp conflict ensued, which was 
terminated by the intervention of the Great Powers, and the esta- 
blishment, under their guarantee, of the kingdom of Belgium. 

One of the chief causes of offence given by the Dutch had been 
the attempt to make the use of their language compulsory, and 
therefore one of the first acts of the legislature of the new State 
was the selection of French as the official language of the country. 
In the general dislike to everything that savoured of Holland, 
Flemish was deliberately sacrificed, and French took its place. 
But the complete triumph of the Gallicising party was of short 
duration. It was not long before a reaction set in, and this 
reaction it was that gave birth to that Flemish Revival which is 
identified with the life-long labours of Conscience. 

Already, in the days of the Dutch régime, efforts had been made 
to arouse a fresh interest in Flemish literature. Notably, among 
others, the eminent archeologist, J. F. Willems, consecrated his 
life to the study of the history and traditions of his mother-tongue. 
But up to the time of the appearance of the romance of Conscience, 
De Wonder-jaer, in 1837, written in the Flemish language, the move- 
ment had been entirely confined to the efforts of savants, and 
probably would speedily have perished from inanition. 

The Wonder-jaer was favourably received, and was followed in 
rapid succession by a large number of other works, which, despite 
the unfamiliar tongue in which they were written, attracted the 
attention of foreign readers, and were translated into all the civi- 
lized languages of the world. Henceforth the Flemish movement 
became a realised fact; it had acquired a leader and a literature. 

From 1837 to the day of his death Conscience devoted himself 
unsparingly and ceaselessly to his self-imposed task. His aim 
was a lofty one. He did not merely desire to give fresh life and 
form to a decaying language. He wished to educate a noble people 
to a sense of their national worth and national duty, and to rouse 
their paralyzed energies. ‘‘ He saw that the Revolution of 1830 
had upraised a fatal wall of partition between the higher and 
lower classes of society; the acceptation of an exotic tongue as 
almost the only recognized vehicle of all legislation, all govern- 
ment, all instruction, had well-nigh deprived three-fourths of the 
population, and that the noblest and most vigorous part of the 
people, of all further development.”* He saw that, day by day, 
the Flemish people were becoming more ignorant of their grand 
traditions and sterling qualities. 

Therefore it was that he wrote his great series of historical 
romances, setting forth in picturesque style and graphic narrative 
the most stirring epochs in the annals of the past, and making the 

* M. Pol de Mont, on September 13th, at the unveiling of the statue. 
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hearts of true Flemings to glow within them as they read of the 
valorous deeds of olden days and of the heroes who had fought and 
suffered for their fatherland against tyranny and oppression. 
Quaint old Bruges felt that the famous achievements of her 
Breydels and de Conincks still shed a reflected lustre upon her 
sons of to-day; and prosperous Ghent forgot for a moment her 
busy looms and noisy factories, and remembered with pride that 
she was the city which had given birth to the Van Arteveldes. 
Such was the result which Conscience desired to effect, as may be 
seen from the closing words of his best-known work.* “ You, 
Fleming,” he writes, ‘who have read this book, consider the 
glorious feats of your fathers, which it contains! What Flanders 
was in former days, what she is now—and still more what she 
may become, if you forget the sacred examples of your ancestors.” 
Though himself of French extraction,t Conscience always re- 
fused to write in the French language. He determined to dedicate 
his literary talents exclusively to the cause of the Flemish move- 
ment, and he never swerved from his purpose. Nay, he has even 
gone so far as to attempt in some of his works to check the progress 
of the Frenchification of his country by representing the French 
as odious oppressors, and by throwing ridicule on their speech and 
their manners.{ In doing this he was, perhaps, acting unworthily 
of his genius and his fame; but much may be excused in one 
whose life was one long concentration of purpose. His heart was 
in his cause, and therefore it was that his sympathies and an- 
tipathies at times appear somewhat too pronounced and excessive. 
The efforts of Conscience on behalf of Flemish nationality were 
not confined to what may be called an Historical Revival. By 
his vivid delineation of the past, he designed to show the people 
what they were; by his beautiful and naive representations of 
modern Flemish life his aim was to portray them as they are, 
and well may they be proud of the picture he has drawn. Such 
tenderly touching stories as de Tonteling, Rikke-tikke-tak, Bavo en 
Lieveken, Blinde Rosa, and many others, are models of pure genre 
tales. They are true to the life, and are free alike from tawdry 
sensationalism and doubtful situations. The poorest may read 
them with pleasure, the most fastidious find a peculiar charm in 
their genuine and unaffected homeliness. Homeliness in the best 
sense of the word; for the savour of the Flemish earth and hearth 
pervades every page, and has given to these simple stories their 
special character as real national idylls. 
It is impossible for me to enter here into fuller detail concern- 


* De Leeuw van Vlaanderen. 
+ His father was French, his mother Flemish. 
t His anti-French feeling attained its height in the novel, Seska de Rosmae/. 
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ing the life and works of Conscience. The great demonstrations 
at Antwerp are sufficient evidence of the effect which they have 
produced among his countrymen, and of the estimation which they 
have formed of their great champion and advocate. What will be 
the issue of the Flemish movement in the immediate future it is 
difficult to foresee. Doubtless one result will be an increased use 
in Flemish Belgium of the mother tongue, and a corresponding 
disuse of the French, at any rate in domestic life. Already about 
one-third of the whole number of newspapers published in the 
country are written in Flemish. In the signs and public notices 
in the streets the native dialect is much more generally seen than 
it was in past years. And in Brussels itself, the chief centre of 
the French cultus, the writer lately noticed in the list of services 
in the church of St. Gudule that sermons were delivered alternately 
in the French and Flemish languages. In 1870 the Flemish 
tongue was heard for the first time at a special sitting of the 
Royal Belgian Academy of Arts and Science. Conscience had been 
elected a working member of this institution in the preceding year; 
and he it was who, true to his mission, read before the ‘‘ Section of 
Letters” the introduction to his novel, De Kerels van Vlaanderen, in 
the original Flemish ; and most significant of all, he, as the Presi- 
dent of the Academy in 1881, delivered an eloquent address in the 
same language, to a large and select audience, ‘‘ Upon the History 
and Tendencies of Flemish Literature.” All these are proofs of 
the growing vitality of the movement from the merely linguistic 
point of view. 

Its political consequences have had a slower development, but 
there are at this moment signs of one happy result, which may 
be traced, in part at least, to the influence of the Flemish Re- 
vival. A rapprochement, after fifty years of coldness and sever- 
ance, is now taking place between Belgium and Holland. Time 
has at last softened down the old bitterness and rancour engen- 
dered by the events of 1830. The people of the two countries 
are beginning to feel how much they have in common, and in how 
many points their interests coincide. Occasionally, even senti- 
mental regrets are to be heard that the separation of the kingdoms 
ever took place. The visit of King William in the summer of 1883 
to the Belgian King at Spa, and the return visit of King Leopold 
in the following autumn to the Amsterdam Exhibition, excited 
much public attention, and were received with general approval 
by the Press of both countries. The friendly intercourse of the 
Sovereigns has but given emphasis to the altered feelings of the 
people, and, as a first consequence of their more amiable relations, 
it is probable that before long a Customs Union, accompanied 
possibly by an offensive and defensive alliance, will be established 
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between the two sister States. Every Belgian, at least, is familiar 
with the words “‘L’union fait la force”; in the face of future possi- 
bilities no Netherlander should disregard them. 

There is one great problem which the promoters of this, in 
itself, thoroughly healthy and legitimate movement have to 
solve. They have to reckon with the fact that one-third of the 
population of Belgium are not Flemish by race, and do not 
understand the Flemish language at all. Here is an obstacle 
which at once sets limits to the development of the Flemish Re- 
vival, all attempts to surpass which can only lead to discomfiture 
and loss. The reaction against the Frenchification of Flanders 
should not be allowed to degenerate into a crusade. The cry, 
‘‘Van de verfranschte Flaminganten verlos ons, 0 Heer,’* is no 
longer patriotic, if it be taken as implying not merely aversion to 
the aping of French manners, and to the neglect of their own 
customs and language by true-born Flemings, but a condemnation 
of the use of the French tongue at all. 

The French language has been adopted officially by the Belgian 
State as a bridge of communication between Fleming and Walloon, 
and such it must remain unless the events of 1830 are again to 
reproduce themselves upon a smaller scale. The abolition of the 
use of French, as the official language, would really mean that 
Belgium, small as it is, could no longer be governed by a single 
representative Chamber. 

And further than this, a limited use of the French language is 
not only necessary from a public, but advantageous from a private 
point of view. The Flemish tongue is one of the least known in 
Europe, and its literature is in consequence not extensive. By all 
means let it be lovingly preserved. The sons of Flanders would 
be bastards, indeed, to the nohle stock from which they are 
sprung, did they not carefully cherish their vigorous and racy Low 
German speech, as the link which binds them to their Teutonic 
ancestry. Never let them be ashamed of the “ Dietsch” blood 
which flows in their veins. But at the same time let them recog- 
nize the fact that their dialect is too narrow and confined to 
satisfy all the wants of a highly cultivated man in the nineteenth 
century. Its exclusive use would debar access to the great litera- 
tures of the world; and it is, therefore, expedient that the Flemish 
people, for the sake of their intellectual development, should be to 
a certain extent bi-lingual. It were to have been desired, perhaps, 
that this want of a supplementary language could have been 
supplied by the kindred tongues of Germany or England, but 
political exigencies have decreed otherwise, and sentiment must 


* The heading of an article in a Flemish newspaper, “From the Frenchified 
Flamingants, deliver us, O Lord!” 
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bow before necessity. Conscience, himself, did not forget that he 
was a Belgian, as well as a Fleming. He wrote De Burgemeester 
van Lwik* as well as De Leeuw van Vlaanderen; and his por- 
traiture of Larnelle is a companion picture to that of De Coninck. 
He did not permit his zeal for the Flemish Revival to blind him to 
the fact that at least a million and a half of his fellow-countrymen 
belong not to the Teutonic, but to the Romance family of nations, 
and that these too had their special rights and sentiments, which 
could not be infringed or outraged with impunity. His own 
words addressed to the Royal Belgian Academy give eloquent 
expression both to the moderation of his views and the extent of 
his aspirations. 

* The ideal of the Belgium of the future,” he said, “is, according 
to us, a nation composed of two brotherly united races, whereof 
each on the territory marked out by nature should enjoy equal 
rights in the use of their own speech ; of two races inspired with 
the same affection for the free institutions and elevated system of 
laws which we have won for ourselves; of two races who should 
give to the world such an example of development in the realm of 
the intellect, of statesmanship, and of industry, as to attract the 
friendly wonder of all peopies. We, Flemings, are still very far 
from having accomplished our task ; but if our glorious forefathers 
have not been able to hand down to us their material strength, 
they leave to us at least their untiring patience and their 
unconquerable tenacity. 

“That is to say that we, with the self-same vigour and the self- 
same perseverance, must push forward the reclaiming of the rights 
of the Flemish people, until our ideal of national right and national 
equality shall be attained, even though the complete realisation of 
our aims should be reserved for the days of our grandchildren.” 


* The Burgomaster of Livge. 
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THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


A DISTINGUISHED German jurist, writing in March 1883, to a friend 
of his and mine in England, added the following postscript: ‘‘ Do 
you know any good treatise on the duties and character of a 
gentleman? Itis a peculiarly English social type. I should like 
to draw up a comparison with our Continental rules of respect- 
ability.” 

To this inquiry only one reply seemed to be possible, namely, 
that no such formal treatise has ever attained any reputation, if, 
indeed, it had ever been written, and yet the thought suggested 
itself: Is not the type one which, even in the estimation of its 
enemies and detractors, has certain characteristics of value, worth 
preserving, therefore, in a special monograph, for the information 
of a curious posterity, to whom the type itself may be no longer 
accessible! Failing such a monograph, it may be worth while to 
indicate a few of these characteristics, which, though familiar in 
the present day, may yet form valuable material for some future 
historian of the race. 

I do not intend to draw such a comparison as the letter sug- 
gested between the gentleman of England and his co-relative in 
Germany or France: that must be left to those more familiar with 
these latter types. But it has been my lot to have much inter- 
course, on tolerably equal terms, with a good many Englishmen of 
all classes; and I have thus, perhaps, had a better chance than 
many men, of studying and fixing that something, the possession 
of which makes a man emphatically a gentleman—a something 
which most Englishmen are quick enough to detect, but which 
they do not find it by any means easy to define. 

If I could but transfer to these pages a real portrait—such a 
portrait as Velasquez or Vandyke would have painted—of one of 
the many true gentlemen I have known, the work would be three 
parts done to my hand. But such portraits are not now painted, 
nor can we hope much from the more elaborate and fuller likeness 
which may be drawn in a good biography. Such men do not get 
their biographies written—it is not the custom of their class; or, 
if they do, it is not the qualities which marked them as gentle- 
men that are likely to be brought into prominence. 

This, then, is my definition: A gentleman is one to whom dis- 
courtesy is a sin and falschood a crime. 

In order to see how near this is likely to come to the truth, let 
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us consider briefly what the definition must not be. By the time 
we have done this we shall probably have arrived at a pretty good 
idea of what it should be. 

First, then, the true definition must not be drawn according to 
circumstances of birth. English gentlemen form an order to 
which any man may aspire to belong. They do not form a caste. 
There is nothing in English nomenclature which corresponds even 
remotely to the “Von” of Germany, or the ‘“ De” of the Ancien 
Régime. That a man has been ennobled does not confer, as in 
Germany, a patent of nobility on his descendants. The son of the 
premier duke does, indeed, retain a shadowy title of courtesy ; but 
his grandson, if not the future head of the house, is undistinguish- 
able by name from all other Howards—even from those who were 
once Hoggsflesh or Bugg. There is nothing, therefore, de jure to 
prevent one of inferior birth from becoming a gentleman, or one of 
the highest birth from ceasing to be one. And as there is nothing 
de jure, so there is also nothing de facto. I feel confident that 
every gentleman who has mixed much with men of all classes, will 
agree with the recipient of the letter before mentioned, in the 
remark, “‘ Any true definition of a gentleman must be wide enough 
to include some kings and some labourers ’’—a remark which puts 
the question neatly into a nutshell. 

Secondly, the definition must not be in any way a question of 
wealth. This is even more evident than the first condition. Wealth 
can do almost anything now-a-days. Judiciously employed, and to 
a sufficient amount, it can easily get a man a seat in Parlia- 
ment; somewhat less easily, and under the same conditions, it can 
get him a peerage; without great difficulty it can get him the 
entrée into any class of -society, even into what is called the 
highest ; with very considerable difficulty, and not without some 
qualifications to back it, it can get him a fellowship in the Royal 
Society. But one thing it cannot and will not do: it cannot pro- 
cure him the name of being “really a gentleman” from those 
even who eat his dinners, ride his horses, and sail in his yacht. 
Nor will those hangers-on refuse the title to a man whom they feel 
to deserve it, though he be clad in rusty black and hurrying out 
of a third-class carriage to find a seat on the top of an omnibus. 

Thirdly, the definition must not be on the mere lines of outward 
manners—lI say “‘ outward manners,” for in that sense of the word 
which is preserved to us in the grand old proverb, ‘‘ Manners 
maketh man,” it may fairly be said to suit our purpose. But 
though good manners, in the ordinary sense of the term, are an 
important addition, a well-nigh indispensable garment, as it were, 
to the true gentleman, they do not form part of his actual nature 
and substance. We must, all of us, know men whose manners 
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leave very much to desire, and yet to whom it would be impossible 
to refuse the title. A finished gentleman such an one may not be ; 
but a gentleman he is, notwithstanding. The fact is that what are 
called good manners, whilst they contain an element which is 
permanent and precious, contain also an element which is tran- 
sitory, conventional, capricious—a matter of fashion, not of feel- 
ing. No one, for instance, can read the novels of Miss Austen or 
Miss Burney, without feeling that since the beginning of the 
century the English standard of good manners has altered greatly 
—and altered, on the whole, very much for the better. But the 
broad distinction between one who is, and one who is not, a 
gentleman does not rest upon these temporary and changeable 
bases. 

If, therefore, the brevet of a gentleman rests neither upon 
birth, nor wealth, nor outward manners, we seem forced to the 
conviction that it must somehow rest upon those inward manners 
which make the man, and of which the outward should be only the 
visible sign ; in one word, upon character. And granting this, we 
shall not have much difficulty in fixing on the special qualities 
which go to form their character, whether we adopt the view 
suggested by the friend already referred to, that— 

Truth in the soul to friend or foe, 

To all above and all below,— 
to which he adds, however, “‘ Some delicacy of feeling for others,” 
or whether we prefer the definition I had myself struck out inde- 
pendently, that ‘‘ Discourtesy is a sin, and falsehood a crime,” we 
arrive at very much the same result. Nay, may we not combine 
the two by saying that a gentleman is one who, whether in great 
things or small, whether in things inward or things outward, tries 
to act up to the old precept, ‘‘ Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.” 

I think we shall see that this definition, whether in its twofold 
or its simple form, applies to and explains many of those traits of 
character, some of them admirable but others the reverse, which 
will be generally acknowledged as belonging to the English gentle- 
man. Take first his conduct to inferiors. Two men, for instance, 
are walking up a railway-platform to enter a carriage. Externally 
there may not be much to distinguish them ; but listen to the tone 
in which each addresses the porter who follows with his wraps and 
baggage. We feel at once, ‘“‘ This man is a gentleman; the other 
is a snob,” and we may be sure the porter is equally quick to note 
the difference. It is not necessarily that the snob’s words and tone 
are rude and insulting; very likely, on the contrary, they are jolly 
and familiar, but they are not of a character either fitting or 
correct. A gentleman will never forget the respect which is due 
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to every man, as a man, so long as he is doing his duty and 
behaving in an orderly manner; neither will he ever forget the 
respect which is due to himself. True courtesy is neither churlish 
nor patronizing. 

And as the snob and gentleman differ with regard to inferiors, so 
will they with regard to superiors in station. It is true that here 
neither is likely to err on the side of rudeness ; unless, indeed, the 
snob should happen to be a Radical of the more offensive type. It 
is far more likely, however, that he will distinguish himself by 
a cringing manner, profuse use of titles, and lavish offers of 
unneeded services; while the gentleman will not forget that his 
interlocutor, even if a Prince of the Blood, is, like himself, an 
English gentleman, and has no wish whatever to be treated as if 
he were anything more. All the homage that etiquette prescribes 
he will give willingly and unofficiously ; but he will give it only as 
one freeman who renders his just dues to another. 

There never was an act which more clearly bespoke the gentle- 
man, than when young Walter Raleigh flung his cloak down upon 
the puddle that lay in the path of the Queen. A snob, if such a 
happy idea had ever occurred to him, would have pulled his coat 
off for the same purpose, and would thereby have made Elizabeth 
angry and himself ridiculous. 

Again, we are always hearing of the hauteuwry—the cold, distant, 
unsociable behaviour—of the English ‘‘ Milord” travelling on the 
Continent. Putting aside all that may fairly be ascribed to differ- 
ences of temperament and manner, there remains, perhaps, enough 
to justify the statement that this is one of the faults of the English 
gentleman. But whence does it arise? He is seated, we will say, 
beside a somewhat shabby Frenchman, in a second-class carriage. 
The Frenchman, no doubt, would be happy to converse on almost 
any subject ; on his own private affairs or the Englishman’s; on 
politics, French and English; on the chances of a second Suez 
Canal; on the sensational trial of the moment, and on fifty other 
topics. But the Englishman’s feelings are different. His neigh- 
bour’s affairs do not interest him in the least, nor his views on the 
topics of the day; his own affairs he is certainly not going to 
disclose to a stranger; and he is profoundly conscious that one half 
of the conversation must go on either in his own most indifferent 
French, or in his neighbour’s most excruciating English. He 
would much prefer, therefore, to be left to his newspaper. He 
assumes—in which, of course, he is wrong—that what he prefers 
his neighbour must really prefer also; and he keeps silence 
accordingly. It is really not that he is either selfish or morose ; 
he only takes it as a principle of courtesy that needless conversa- 
tion is better omitted, unless it is to the taste of both parties; and 
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we are free to admit that the rule in itself appears to be a sound 
one. 

From a similar feeling springs the dislike and avoidance of 
ceremony, which is specially characteristic of English gentlemen 
and ladies at the present day. The last words are used advisedly, 
because sixty years ago things were very different. To take one 
instance ; it was an essential point of good manners that at table 
the host should press every dish on the special attention of a 
guest, and almost insist on his partaking of it. Now, all this 
formality has shrunk to the simple and necessary question, ‘‘ What 
will you have ?”” The change is much for the better, and it has 
been wrought by the operation of the law we are discussing. The 
host knows that his guest is the best judge of what he likes, and 
will take it without the need of pressing; that to be obliged to 
refuse what he does not like, still more to be obliged to eat it, is a 
pain and not a pleasure ; and, doing as he would be done by, he 
places the viands at his guest’s disposal and then leaves him to the 
dictates of his own appetite and inclination. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of courtesy; let us now speak of 
the other higher virtue, namely, truth. Here I may call on the 
side of my definition a witness certainly not prejudiced in favour 
of aristocracy—the late John Stuart Mill. He observed, if I 
remember right, that the chief moral superiority of England over 
other races lay in this—that the upper classes do not lie, and that 
the lower classes, though habitual liars, have yet the grace to be 
ashamed of lying. 

Whilst cordially agreeing in this general conclusion, I fear that 
the view he took of his fellow-countrymen cannot be branded as 
too harsh—rather the reverse. I wish I could think that, as a 
body, even the upper classes never lie. Of course there is lying 
and lying. The number of men who will lie for no consideration 
at all is perhaps insignificant. The number who will lie for a 
relatively small consideration—say a shilling in the case of a poor 
man, or a £5 note in the case of a rich man—is not very great, 
though, of course, much larger in the former class than in the 
latter. But when it comes to a relatively large sum—to a matter 
of £50 for the poor man, or £5,000 for the rich man—then, 
remembering what I remember, I can only shake my head. Still 
more is this the case (with the latter, at least) if it is not a matter 
of gaining hard cash, so much as of getting out of some scrape, 
avoiding some disgrace. 

But though every one individual English gentleman may some- 
times fall short of the standard of truth which belongs to him, 
this does not prevent that standard from existing or from being 
accepted as characteristic of his order. And, as a matter of fact, 
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the standard of truthfulness in word and deed is far higher among 
English gentlemen than among any other set of men, past or 
present—back, at least, to the times of those ancient Persians 
whose education, according to Herodotus, consisted in knowing 
how to ride, how to handle the bow, and how to speak the truth. 
We have said “in word and deed” for it is not only sheer brutal 
lying that a gentleman avoids and hates; it is falsehood of all 
kinds and shades, hinted as well as spoken, acted as well as hinted, 
all flattery and cajolery directed towards others, all ostentation, 
puffing and glorification of oneself. To this is very largely to be 
ascribed the reserve and coldness with which he is credited, and 
which do undoubtedly form one of his defects. The effusive com- 
pliments, the loud demonstrations of regard which come naturally, 
for instance, to a Frenchman, are to the Englishman distasteful 
and objectionable ; to use his own language, “‘ he cannot give into 
this humbug.” He likes his friends, and will do much to serve 
them; but he seldom or never tells them so, nor do they expect 
it. Two brothers—brothers in heart and mind as much as in 
blood—will separate for the work of manhood, and, after years 
of absence and wandering, will meet with no greater outward 
show of affection than may be gathered from such laconic sentences 
as ‘‘ Well, Dick,” ‘‘ How are you, Tom?” This repression of all 
sentiment (to use a word peculiarly odious to a gentleman) may 
no doubt be carried too far ; yet, if we are to err, it is well that it 
should be on the side of truth rather than of falsehood. As 
regards himself, his reticence about his own exploits is only 
equalled by that of a first-rate Swiss guide—a man who, by the 
bye, would perhaps be closer to the ideal gentleman than can be 
found anywhere out of England. Take, as a typical instance of 
this temper, that naval captain, whose well-known laconic despatch 
to his admiral ran as follows: ‘Sir, I have the honour to report 
that since the 18th instant I have burnt, captured, or sunk all the 
French ships off this coast. Number as per margin. I am, Sir,” 
ete. It is impossible to doubt that man’s nationality, or that he 
was a gentleman. The same tendency is well seen in the portrait 
of ‘‘ young Rapid ” as sketched in Whyte Melville’s ‘‘ Riding Recol- 
lections ’—a book itself worthy to be put in evidence on the subject, 
since its author, while dwelling so long on the sporting exploits of 
others, never once touches on his own. ‘‘ Did you get away with 
them on Thursday?” asks a friend. ‘‘ Yes, I was one of the lucky 
ones.” The real fact being that by a piece of desperate riding 
young Rapid secured the lead in the first few fields, and held it 
to the end of the run. The same applies to all other pursuits and 
pastimes—a gentleman does not value skill and courage in these 
less than the rest of the world, nor is he less ready to give them 
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their due meed of praise when exhibited by others; but he shrinks 
from calling attention to them when they are his own. 

I come now to the last characteristic, on which I venture to touch 
for one moment, as depending in great measure, at least, on his love 
of honesty and truth. I allude to his conduct towards women. 
I do not mean to claim for him any particular cleanness of life, 
though in a fitting place such a claim might, perhaps, be sub- 
stantiated. But this I may say without fear: that of that form of 
love, most falsely so called, which, whether exercised towards maid 
or wife, has been the favourite and special pursuit and glory of 
men of honour in all ages—of this he knows, and cares to know, 
nothing whatever. It is alien to his thoughts, his habits, even his 
inclinations. It is the one species of “ sport” which he is well 
content to leave to its most assiduous cultivators, the beaux garcons 
of Paris. . 

This is, perhaps, enough on the characteristics of the genus ; let 
us now speak of his different species or varieties. Of these we may 
recognize four main sub-divisions, as follows: (1) the Squire, (2) 
the Parson, (3) the professional man, (4) the man of business. 

1. The Squire-—Under this head we comprehend all peers 
who are (or should be) squires on a large scale, together with 
all men who reside on their own inherited landed property, and 
live on their own private fortunes without having any definite 
calling. This, more than any other class, may be taken to repre- 
sent the English gentleman, because there is none so free from 
admixture with other types. He is not merely a gentleman him- 
self, but his forefathers, probably for several generations, have 
been gentlemen also. And although he may, perhaps, be apt to 
evince some of the failings which attach to a very highly-bred 
race, he is a production of whom England may justly be proud. 
On this point I may quote words written by the gentleman men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paper, than whom no one is better 
qualified to act, whether as monitor or champion to the order he 
adorns :— 

“The squire should look on his position as one of much 
power for good or evil, if he choose to exercise it, but of power 
which he may disgracefully neglect. His station, if properly used, 
is a glorious one. He is relieved of the necessity of working for 
his own living, in order that he may give his time to working for 
his neighbours, for his country, his county, his parish, whatever 
the line may be to which he feels himself attracted ; and, whatever 
that line, he is sure to find work—in sufficient, but not excessive 
quantity—ready to his hand. 

“As to his money-matters, he should carefully ascertain what 
his real income is, and how much will be needed to lay by for his 
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younger children ; and should then reckon up what remains avail- 
able for a useful hospitality for entertaining, not a few friends three 
months at a time, nor yet a heterogeneous mob from town, but 
for something which shall bring together county-folk who do not 
often meet. Hunting, shooting, &c. form part of such hospitality, 
and the total sum thus expended should be nearly as large as 
a carefully-watched income will allow. It is not desirable, as a 
rule, for a squire to embark in money-making, in the working of 
mines, the making of railways, and so forth. There are, of course, 
exceptional cases, but the failures more than balance the successes. 
It is, at the best, a partial deserting of the status in which he has 
been placed by God.”’ 

There is little to add to these weighty words, except to express 
my conviction that the noble ideal here set forth, of a man absolved 
from the need of working for himself in order that he may give 
his time to working for others, is on the whole realised much more 
closely, at least, than most ideals at the present day. Many 
squires are found honestly giving more or less of their time to 
work on behalf of their neighbours, work for which they neither 
expect nor receive any reward whatever. And that work is 
thorougly well done ; much better (I speak advisedly) than that 
of officials who are paid by time, and at least as well as that of 
professional men who are paid by results. The old cry against 
‘* Justices’ justice,” for instance, has been seldom heard of late, 
and is likely to be less heard in future, after the peculiarly igno- 
minious fall which a great Home Secretary received when he tried 
conclusions with a plain Gloucestershire magistrate. As a matter 
of fact the government of counties by quarter-sessions is generally 
admitted to be the best specimen of administration now to be 
seen in England; for which reason, no doubt, in the inscrutable 
wisdom of politicians, it has been decided to replace it as early 
as possible by a ‘‘ County Board,” or some similar legislative 
abortion. 

We pass on to our second type—the clergyman—who, for many 
reasons, must be treated by himself. That the English parson of 
the present day has his faults, we are free to admit. But his 
position is a peculiar one. It is by far the most autocratic—I had 
almost said the only autocratic position—in the British dominions. 
Whether curate or incumbent, he is amenable to no one. The 
suggestions or counsel of his superior, whether vicar or bishop, 
he receives according to his temper, with polite attention or with 
ill-concealed contempt. The whole idea which, to men in all 
other callings, is conveyed by the words, ‘‘ Obey orders,” is abso- 
. lutely strange to him. Add to this that he is very generally 
exposed to an amount of attention such as rarely falls to the lot 
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of any other men, and it is not to be wondered at if he occasionally 
evinces the weaknesses which are recognized as engendered by 
want of sufficient control. Having said thus much, let us hasten 
to add that there is no set of men on earth who accept a higher 
standard of duty than the clergy of the Church of England, or 
who, on the whole, fall less short of whatever standard they accept. 
The well-known fact that curates are never lacking in the worst 
and most miserable districts of our great cities, while they are 
often scarcely to be had in the pleasant places of rural England, 
may be left to speak for itself on this matter. However indepen- 
dent his position, almost every clergyman recognizes that he holds 
it solely that he may spend and be spent for his flock. The 
poorest man (or woman) in his parish knows well that in the 
clergyman he has a sure friend—a friend who is comparatively 
rich and powerful—a friend to whom he may bring any troubles, 
secure of a patient listener and an honest adviser : secure, also, of 
substantial help and service, provided—and only provided—his 
conduct deserves it. The incalculable benefit—moral, intellectual, 
material—of such an institution to the poorer classes needs no 
illustration. It is equally needless to add that this also is an in- 
stitution doomed to speedy extinction by those who profess loudly 
that the welfare of the poorer classes is their special object and 
desire. 

Thirdly, we have the class of professional men. This comprises, 
on the one side, the officers of the army and navy, and on the 
other, the lawyers, doctors, and engineers, the civil servants, 
bankers, &c., who make up what may be called the rank and file 
of the gentlemen of England. The former, to some extent, stand 
apart ; and are closely linked to the squires on the one hand, and 
to the moneyed men on the other. On these we will not dwell, 
further than to say that, of late years, they have shown a capacity 
for quiet work, both in their profession and out of it, which is very 
much opposed to what used to be called the temper of a soldier ; 
while it is, at the same time, impossible to assert that, by so doing, 
they have lost the traditions of steady courage and brilliant daring 
which have been preserved to them in the glowing pages of Napier. 
The other class—the professional men, strictly so called—are 
brought by their daily work into much more frequent and intimate 
contact with those of a rank below them than occurs with any 
whom we have previously considered. The results is, perhaps, a 
comparative ‘ roughness,” a deficiency of the finer and more 
delicate traits of a gentleman’s character. But in the main essen- 
tials of courtesy and truth, assuredly they are not wanting; and 
still less so in that special department of truth which we call 
courage. Their work is generally of a dull, sedentary, routine 
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character, giving scant opportunity for practising courage or enter- 
prise, or presence of mind; but they make up for this deficiency 
in their play. There they show, still fresh and living, the influence 
of those gallant and manly exercises which were their training at 
the university or at school. There are various definitions of what 
constitutes a really well-educated man. Here is mine: ‘‘A man 
who can read eight hours a day, and take his own line with a pack 
of fox-hounds.”” Such a man is fit to go anywhere and do any- 
thing; and such men are, at least, as common among the class 
now under discussion as anywhere else. See them, in fact, in the 
hunting-field. Though much worse mounted than their cousins, 
the squires and the captains, they will not, after all, be far behind 
them at the finish. But riding is not the lot of everybody, and it 
is to the credit of professional men that, in these last days, they 
have struck out a pastime of their own, which, in the important 
qualification of training the nerve, has no rival, namely moun- 
taineering—a sport at which squires and soldiers are apt to look 
somewhat askance. Iam not about to rank it on a par with fox- 
hunting, taken as a whole; but those who despise it should re- 
member what it implies. A man riding best speed at a big fence, 
whether in a run or a steeple-chase, does not see his danger 
actually before him, and if he did he has no time to feel afraid of 
it. But when a man finds himself (as every mountaineer must 
have found himself once and again) clinging with fingers and feet 
to well-nigh imperceptible crevices in a well-nigh perpendicular 
rock; when he glances downwards and sees the said rock round 
itself in a ,rapid curve, allowing his eye to drop down to the 
glacier a thousand feet below; when he feels quite certain that he 
cannot get forward, and quite uncertain whether he can get back; 
then he cannot help finding out what his nerves are, and learning 
whether he can depend on his own hand and head to help him out 
of a difficulty. One such experience is worth an eternity of politics. 

It remains to speak of the man of business, or the moneyed man, 
which may be done in a few words. There are obvious reasons 
why the true gentleman is somewhat rarer in this class than in 
those previously considered; perhaps not much more common in 
reality than in lower strata of society where the term would not 
usually be applied. But that many men of business are gentlemen, 
those who know them will not deny; and when the type is found 
it is a very high one. For once that a squire or a soldier is 
tempted to sail near the wind in the matter of truth, a man of 
business is tempted a hundred times ; and, if he resolutely resists 
the temptation, his character takes a higher tone accordingly. 
Moreover, his continual battling with many men and many things 
gives him a special coolness and self-reliance, and also a command 
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of temper which may well be the admiration of less disciplined 
minds. And one claim I make for him which will not be so easily 
allowed, namely, an indifference in the matter of money. The 
opposite is often alleged because he is free, perhaps ostenta- 
tious, in spending it ; but this is because he values it so little, not 
because he values it so much. He who doubts this had better see 
him at times (not unfrequent in these days) when, instead of 
making money, he is losing it. I fear that many even of the best 
among squires and professional men will bear the loss of £100 
with less equanimity than the business-man the loss of £10,000. 
He looks upon money much as an ordinary man looks upon fine 
weather—as something to be enjoyed and made the most of while 
it lasts, but by no means to be wept over when it is gone. Thus, 
when money comes lightly, he spends it lightly; not, however, 
throwing it wantonly away, but with much thought and, often, not 
a little generosity. But if fortune frowns, and his wealth is swept 
away, he shrugs his shoulders, sells his house and pictures, and 
sits down quietly to begin the world again. 

It is time to bring to a close these rough and random reflections. 
How slight they are, how unworthy of their theme, none can be 
more conscious than the writer. May they only stimulate some 
better historian to describe the type, while it remains a living one. 
How long this will be, who can say ? For it is sufficiently evident 
that, in that new Democracy, with which Mr. Labouchere and 
others threaten us, the English gentleman will be allowed no place, 
and would not claim it if he could. From what used to be thought 
the highest arena, that of politics, he is clearly passing away. 
The House of Commons used to be called the first assembly of 
gentlemen in Europe. But their number in the present House of 
Commons has been estimated at eighty.* In the next’ will there be 
more or fewer? Probably the latter; for, if there is one point 
characteristic of the gentleman of the younger generation, it is his 
deep-seated contempt for politics and politicians. He is hardly 
likely to bestir himself much even to defend his order; for, much 
as he loves fighting, it must be fighting which is fair. Still less is 
he likely to let himself be improved off the face of the earth. He 
is quite capable of taking care of himself, and will simply betake 
himself to fresh pursuits and fresh scenes. May he convey with 
him those traditions of courtesy and truth, of chivalry and justice, 
which cannot (like his property) become the spoil of Democracy, 
and which would be more than useless to it if they could. 


W. R. B. 


* This paper was written while the last Parliament was in existence.—Epirors N.R. 


BUTTER versus HOME RULE; 
OR, THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF IRELAND. 


In the Nineteenth Century Review for March there appeared an 
article on the ‘‘ Economic Value of Ireland,” from the pen of Mr. 
Robert Giffen, Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Giffen must have felt, while writing that article, how ter- 
ribly remiss the Board of Trade has been in past years in neglect- 
ing to collect statistics in regard to the trade passing between the 
two countries. There is no reason whatever why declarations of 
value should not have been made of exports and imports passing 
from, and to, Ireland, just as they are made between this country 
and our colonies. It is not as though the Irish Question was a 
new one, and found us entirely unprepared. It has been before us 
in its acute stage for the past five years, and was in a smoulder- 
ing state for long before. At some periods it has assumed the 
form of famine. At those periods it has called forth the gene- 
rosity of Great Britain to the Sister Isle, in a very marked 
manner. Famine can only overtake Ireland when the seasons are 
adverse. In ordinary seasons, and with average crops, the people 
(being mostly engaged in agriculture) have enough food, grown 
by themselves, to support life, and we do not see the economic 
condition in all its wretchedness when that is the case; it is 
only when the bad season comes, that we are appalled by its 
hideousness. We then subscribe our money, we organize relief, 
and we think we have done a good action, and that Ireland ought 
to feel grateful to us. No doubt there is individual gratitude for 
the time being; but when that has passed, the people relapse into 
their old state. Their relations, who have emigrated to protec- 
tionist countries write to those at home, telling how different the 
conditions of life are with them, and instilling only the more 
deeply into their minds, the feeling of hatred against what is 
called the ‘‘ alien Government” under which they live, and to 
which all their misfortunes are attributed. 

At the last moment, and just as Mr. Gladstone was believed to be 
determining to upset the Union, and satisfy those who had 
been hitherto held up by his own Party as traitors, Mr. Giffen 
came forward with his article, which was meant to take hold of 
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the mind of shop-keeping England, and to reconcile it to a 
financial bargain by endeavouring to prove a money gain to the 
nation by turning Ireland adrift. In the Economist of the 23rd 
of January, I handled a good many of the statistics which Mr. 
Giffen has now put forward, but I did not take them by guess-work; 
nor did I calculate the value of Irish produce on assumed values 
which are no longer of the slightest service, seeing that we have 
entered a new phase in the agricultural history of these Islands. 
My conclusions were much the same as Mr. Giffen’s in one im- 
portant respect, and that is, that, financially, Great Britain is 
much more valuable to Ireland than Ireland is to Great Britain. 

Let us come back to facts; and, first of all, let us ask, Why 
has Ireland gone back in taxable ability while the rest of the 
country has been advancing; and why has the mode of raising 
revenue adopted by Parliament, proved almost disastrous to her ? 

Ireland has had all the much-vaunted blessings which Cobden 
gave to this country. She has been able to import all those 
articles which compete with the producing power of her own 
people, free. She has had none of that fostering care which Eng- 
lish economists (so called), and Mr. Giffen in particular, hold to 
be so damaging to a nation. Surely, from the orthodox free-trade 
view of the question, no country could have had a better trial 
of the system. The exchange has, in fact, been mutual, with the 
only part of the world with which Ireland has, in effect, traded 
at all largely. She has admitted the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
manufactures which, under another system, the Irish might have 
learnt to make for themselves, and we have accepted payment in 
their surplus agricultural products, and their linen manufactures, 
which are entirely an Irish product, from the time the seed is 
sown to the finished article. On the other hand, the supposed 
blessing of raising a large proportion of the taxation in an indirect 
manner, by putting it on the tea, coffee, and tobacco, which the 
people consume but do not produce, has been amply accorded; and 
thus those who, by Mr. Giffen’s estimate, are only earning £11, 
or at most £12, per head per annum, and by my estimates in 
the Economist of January 30th, are earning less than £8 per head 
per annum, pay in proportion to their wretched means a most 
undue amount of taxes. 

Poor people! they are indeed burning their candle at both ends. 
The well-employed population in Ulster may be more satisfied, for 
they can earn wages such as are paid in England. The rest of 
the population has an industry to follow which is allowed by our 
legislation to compete with the rest of the world, on most unequal 
conditions, and they are denied the superintending care which all 
other Governments in the world think it their duty to give, 
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namely, the fostering of new industries, in which, a large part of 
the cost is labour-remuneration. Mr. Giffen incidentally points 
out that three-fifths of the people of Ireland are thus engaged, 
and that they are the disloyal portion. We may suppose that he 
counts the remaining two-fifths as either loyal to the Union or 
indifferent. I daresay the presumption is not far wrong. But 
why are the 3,000,000 engaged on agricultural pursuits, dis- 
contented ? and why have men like Mr. Parnell, and his associates, 
gained such an ascendancy over them? Simply because the most 
ignorant man in Ireland knows that the condition of the people 
is miserable—far more miserable than in any other English- 
speaking country, and that the industry which is their sole support 
has been most unjustly treated. What care they, when you tell 
them that it is necessary for the middle classes in England, and, 
in a less degree, for the artizans, that butter and poultry should 
be very cheap; that it is necessary for the artizans of Great 
Britain, that foreign bacon, and ham, and cheese, should undersell 
the produce of home-farming? They simply know that the loss 
falls on the home-farmer; and that, as it is now impossible for 
them to grow corn for export, as they once did, they are to have 
the only remaining portion of a declining industry ruined. It is 
indeed a question of life and death, and an alternative is eagerly 
sought for; and in seeking for that alternative they are prepared 
for any change. ; 

Let us speak out. Free Trade for Ireland is a gigantic failure. 
Comparing the position of the disaffected portion of the country 
now, with what it was fifty years ago, and putting alongside a 
comparison of the Russian peasant, now, and fifty years ago, the 
advantage would undoubtedly be greatly on the side of the Russian 
peasant. Anyone, who has carefully examined the conditions of 
Irish agriculture, must know that, at present values, there is no 
hope for the smaller tenants. The surplus they can afford to sell, 
after supplying the bare necessities of life, will not much longer 
supply their necessary clothing, let alone the rent. Never was 
such a demonstration of the absurdity of a nation of peasant- 
farmers, without other employments. It is a simple impossibility ; 
and Mr. Giffen’s plan of buying up the land, and allowing all 
these poor persons to become possessors, only ties them to an 
occupation which employs only half their time, and is doomed to 
fail in competition with the fertility and highly-organized appliances 
on virgin soil, with freights from America and India to our con- 
suming markets almost as low as from Cork and Dublin. 

There is one point in Mr. Giffen’s article which I must severely 
animadvert upon. It is the omission to mention to the British tax- 
payer, that he is to incur, as a condition of adopting the land 
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purchase scheme, as reproduced by Mr. Giffen,* an addition of 
about £200,000,000 to the National Debt. In all Mr. Giffen’s 
calculations he has simply mentioned the interest of a smaller sum 
as a charge on our revenue, which, when Home Rule is established 
in Ireland, will be partly extinguished by our withholding subven- 
tions. He has never allowed the fact to transpire, that there is no 
provision for the repayment of this capital sum. As the article is 
addressed to shop-keeping England, without any thought of our 
great responsibilities towards the loyal minority, I will for the 
moment appeal to the same tribunal. First, then, what will the 
position of Great Britain be, after the settlement is carried out ? 
Her National Debt will be increased by £200,000,000 at least, for no 
less a sum will fairly compensate the present landowners. Then, 
although she will endeavour to withdraw the subventions, it is by 
no means certain that she will be able to do so. Thirdly, she will 
have to be responsible for interest, and sinking fund, on the 
amount of the loan, which will come to at least £8,000,000 per 
annum. As to a saving in the cost of the army, I do not believe 
a word of it. Instead of a saving, it will be a large extra cost, so 
long as we allow Ireland to be pillaged by a false fiscal system. 
Next I will take the position of the loyal people in Ireland. 
Although they may be less than one-third of the population, they 
possess more than two-thirds of the wealth; and with the internal 
taxation in the hands of the Home Rulers, it will be those who 
have, who must pay. Those who have not, cannot. It is proposed 
that the settlement shall not allow the Irish to alter their external 
fiscal system. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in his article in the Nineteenth 
‘ Century, March number, uses these words: “ If Ireland were placed 
in this position (i.e. with a Parliament in Dublin), its local Parlia- 
- ment would have full control over its administration and executive; 
it might have full power of taxation, subject to a customs convention 
insuring Free Trade.” If we are to take this as the true indication 
of Radical intentions, I imagine that the first result of Home Rule 
would be, an alteration in the present mode of raising revenue. 
The new Irish Parliament would decline to levy taxes on those com- 
modities which the majority in Connaught, Leinster, and Munster 
consume. The duties on tea, coffee, tobacco, and perhaps even on 
spirits, would be either reduced or discontinued ; for, indeed, this 
would be the only means of giving the slightest relief to the tillers 
of the soil. Where, then, would they raise the necessary taxes for 
local expenses, and for paying the proportion of Imperial charges. 
which would be allotted to them? They would be compelled, not- 


* The scheme which goes by Mr. Giffen’s name was, in reality, propounded by Lord 
Dufferin, in 1880, before the Duke of Richmond’s Commission, the only difference being 
that his Lordship reduced the proposal to more modest proportions, 
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withstanding all previous engagements to the contrary, to come 
down on the more industrious and money-saving province of Ulster ; 
and what would the economic position of Ireland be under such 
circumstances? The wealth and industry of Ulster would take 
to themselves wings. The expropriation of landowners means 
also the expropriation of the largest employers of labour. The 
engagement to continue the free imports of British manufactures 
would not last long. The avowed policy of the Home Rule leaders 
is to foster manufactures. They naturally think that they have 
the power of creating manufacturing industries by means of Pro- 
tection—industries which, in their opinion, the Free Trade policy 
of England has prevented from taking root ; but they seem to forget 
that Protection for Ireland alone, would not bring the relief which 
they require. The class in Ireland whom they seek to raise is now 
too far behind the rest of the world, to compete successfully with the 
Continental nations of Europe, and to sell in their markets after 
paying their tariffs. They could make very little headway against 
the British, the French, and the Germans, in the supply of neutral 
markets. They would have our own market alone to compete in ; 
and if they began taxing our manufactures, the British workman 
would not long allow their productions to come in free. I believe 
nothing would open the eyes of the working classes in England, and 
Scotland, so quickly to the fallacy of our present unreciprocated 
free import system, as would a protective duty placed by Ireland 
on textile fabrics, and manufactured metals. A Protectionist policy 
would thus only enable the Irish to make some of those things in 
their own country, which they now import. They could certainly 
import wheat, and do all their own flour-milling, instead of having 
so much foreign-made flour sent to them—this would not neces- 
sarily raise the price of food ; and they might also try their hands 
at sugar-refining, by only allowing the import of the raw material. 
But when it came to the textile industries, or the iron industries, 
the duties would mostly be paid by themselves, and would cer- 
tainly add to the cost of living of the very class most needing relief ; 
while the only buyers they would have for their own stimulated 
industries would be the poverty-stricken small farmers. If Great 
Britain be necessary for Ireland with Free Trade, it is more neces- 
sary under Protection. Fancy the position of the poor Irish 
peasant farmer if he had to send his butter to France for sale. 
Fancy if the Continent was his only market for his store-cattle, 
and then only with the payment of heavy duties. How could any 
contribution be made, under such circumstances, to the necessary 
interest of the amount guaranteed by England, for settling the 


land question, or for the local or Imperial expenses of Ireland 
itself ? 
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What Ireland requires is a paternal legislation. It has been 
under the thumb of false political economists too long. Under 
present, or even improving, conditions for the sale of agricultural 
produce, its small farm system cannot answer. The average uet 
returns of fully 400,000 Irish farms is less than £38 a year, and 
on this sum a whole family has to live. The people can never 
raise themselves under such a system, and in years of scarcity the 
weakest must go to the wall. The hard and fast line of Political 
Economy, as taught in England, says, ‘‘ Let them.” If this is to 
be the rule, all heaven-born humanizing feelings have been created 
in vain. There is no such rule for men. It exists only for 
beasts. 

For the industry which is most suitable to the climate and posi- 
tion of Ireland, the population is still too large. 

There is no reason whatever why the poor people who now farm 
their ten acres of land could not equally well farm their forty or 
fifty acres, and employ their whole time, instead of, as now, 
wasting half their lives. Before 1846, the potato crop used to pro- 
duce double what it now does, and the people were content to live 
on potatoes, just as our Indian subjects are still content to live on 
millet. The people are no longer content to live such a life, and 
the esculent cannot now be depended upon. The production of 
butter, meat, and poultry gives a smaller return, acre for acre, than 
the old tillage system did with higher prices, but it is far more 
suited to the climate. 

The first thing that any Irish Government has to do is to face 
the necessity for emigration, and it ought to be undertaken with 
a due regard to the future of the emigrants, and not with the object 
of simply getting rid of them. So far as some of our more recent 
Colonial acquisitions are concerned, we have still the power to 
make free grants of land. British money ought to be freely ad- 
vanced to help the first beginnings. If Mr. Giffen’s estimate of 
Irish revenue and expenditure approaches correctness, we have had 
more from Ireland than we ought to have had in the past, and we 
must not grudge a temporary generosity. The next thing we have 
to do is to establish industrial seminaries in Ireland, and especially, 
such as give instruction in the best system of dairying. 

Then we must carry out the Land Purchase Bill of the last 
Parliament in such a manner as shall only permit those to become 
possessors of their farms, who have holdings sufficiently large to 
enable them to live upon them. 

The larger farmers are in better circumstances, so far as rent, 
taxes, and adaptability of soil and climate to present exigencies are 
concerned, than is the English or Scotch farmer. The possession 
of the fee simple may perhaps, in some cases, prove a stimulus to 
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improvement. The amount voted in the Land Purchase Bill, 
passed by the last Government, is quite as much as the English 
Parliament is entitled to dispose of until the results justify a 
further outlay. Then we ought to give to the agriculturists of the 
United Kingdom some advantage in the disposal of that produce 
which the present condition of the world designates as most 
suitable for a renewal of our agricultural success. Ireland is 
eminently fitted to be the rearing-ground for our supply of store- 
cattle, and horses, and also for the production of dairy products, 
bacon and hams. She, with our own farmers, ought to have some 
advantage over foreign countries in the disposal of such produce 
here. A duty on wheat would do Ireland but little good. If it 
were ever imposed for the benefit of British agriculture, the whole 
amount raised at Irish ports would need to be laid out in re- 
mission of Irish burdens, otherwise it might do her positive harm. 
Import duties to the extent of 3d. per lb. on foreign butter and 
butterine, and a fair preference over foreign countries in the 
other articles I have mentioned, would convey to the Irish tenants 
a much clearer perception of the advantage of union with England, 
than any repeal proposals would be able to upset. 

A duty on all manufactured goods, coming from foreign countries 
to the United Kingdom, would stimulate some new industries, in 
which the Irish would have as good a chance of success as our- 
selves. Such articles as kid-gloves, lace, and fancy hosiery, would 
be manufactures in which they could with reason be expected to 
excel, seeing that much hand-labour is required. As to the taxa- 
tion of the country, I agree with Mr. Giffen that, if calculated by 
resources, the Irish pay too much, though I do not for one moment 
endorse his figures, which have, perhaps, been sufficiently upset by 
articles in the Economist, and Spectator, for me to take up your 
valuable space in disproving. No fair-minded Englishman wishes 
to continue an injustice ; and what is right must be done. The 
great difficulty is to remove the indirect taxation (which forms so 
large a part of the whole) such as that which comes from spirits 
and tobacco, and this difficulty shows the impossibility of our doing 
away with those subventions which are calculated to produce an 
equality which could not otherwise exist. Great economies can be 
introduced in the internal administration so soon as the Irish find 
it is to their advantage to maintain the Union; and the chief 
object I have in writing this article is to show how valuable the 
Union can be made to them, and how little they can get by repeal. 

It is hardly necessary for me to refer to Mr. Giffen’s hint that 
we might keep Ulster as a component part of the United Kingdom, 
and send the remainder of Ireland adrift. It is an impossible 
proposal; and the tariff and excise arrangements which the new 
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republic would undoubtedly establish, would create a friction 
between Ulster and the rest of the country which would be 
attended with constant disturbance. 

Mr. Giffen complains of the Irish having a larger representation 
in the Imperial Parliament than their importance, as measured by 
their resources, entitles them to. 

It is rather late in the day for the Radicals to complain of 
representation by numbers, and to propose to revert to a qualifica- 
tion involving wealth. Mr. Giffen wants to get free from the 
Parliamentary difficulty by cutting the tie, and leaving the dis- 
affected portion of Ireland to fare for itself. He will find (if such 
a plan be ever adopted) that we shall ultimately have to reabsorb 
the inheritance, and that we shall then find the position far 
worse than it is now. 

The real truth is simply this. We have come to that period in 
our history, when the system of Free Trade (so-called), as initiated 
by Messrs. Cobden and Bright, has broken down. The weakest 
goes to the wall first. That weakest is Ireland. Mr. Giffen pro- 
poses, after having sucked her dry, as he tries to prove that we 
have done, to let her shift for herself. The problem will develop 
further. We shall next have the agricultural counties in England 
and Scotland in the same position. Are we to tell them likewise 
to go adrift? Then we shall have our manufacturing industries 
failing, through the action of foreign competition. Are we to tell 
them, likewise, to care for themselves ? 

The position is too serious for any of us to harbour the fear of 
being laughed at, or abused. The choice before the country lies 
between Socialism, and the protection of British labour. Capital 
is useful in a country that knows how to employ it, for the benefit 
of its own industrial classes. It is a bane to the country that 
simply provides every inducement for its employment in other 
countries, to the disadvantage of its own working-classes. 


J. Harris. 
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The Needs of the Welsh Church. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The vote recently taken in the House of Commons on the legal’ 
position of the Welsh Church sounds a note of warning, in regard to the 
future, which all really religious men in Wales would do well to mark. 
The admission of the failure of the Welsh Church to accomplish its own 
peculiar mission was even more general than might have been antici- 
pated. And, although the party of defence had the best of the argument 
on every ground but one, still these somewhat wide admissions of prac- 
tical failure are extremely discreditable to those who are responsible for 
the administration of a great and ancient Institution. 

Allowing something for exaggeration, both in regard to inefficiency of 
work and excess of income, the charge against the bishops and clergy of 
the Principality, as presented in the Lower House of Parliament by Mr. 
Dillwyn, Member for Swansea, was sufficiently serious. 

Without discussing the actual amount of truth or falsehood in the 
charge itself, what we now desire to do is to inquire why such a charge 
should be made, and what circumstances have given rise to such com- 
paratively successful attack upon a religious institution which is acknow- 
ledged to be doing good work, but has yet failed to hold the masses of 
the people. 

To an on-looker, the responsibility for action seems to rest with the 
four Welsh Bishops. They are, at the present time, the official Heads 
of their Church. And the action which is most needed is the bringing 
up of the system of administration to a higher level. 

I. The Celtic race are, by nature, a religious people. They will have 
services, and they will have sermons. In remote mountain districts 
it is only possible that vigorous men in good health can itinerate over 
the hills. Hence it follows that an incumbent incapacitated by age or 
infirmity, although a most worthy and excellent man, is unable to visit 
the distant homesteads scattered over the mountains. As a matter of 
fact, the case is no uncommon one. Why, then, is there not organized 
at once an effective system of religious itineration? Ifa fair start were 
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made under the authority of the episcopate, young men, both clergy and 
laity, might be found to offer themselves for the work. 

It is probable that real help might be obtained from the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. In the Long Vacation there might be found 
many who would enjoy the change to a fresh and keen air, and would be ' 
perfectly well qualified to instruct the people under proper directions 
from lawful authority. 

Il. Another crying evil is the extreme poverty of many of the livings. 
Something has been done, but by no means sufficient, to remedy this 
evil by private benefaction in recent years. While these funds require 
to be energetically increased, it surely would be desirable that the 
wealthier ecclesiastics should agree to contribute one-tenth of their in- 
comes to a common fund to place their poorer brethren on a better 
footing until such time as voluntary subscription shall make this self- 
sacrifice unnecessary. 

For this poverty is a terrible thing. How can a man with only 40s. 
or 50s. a week, and a wife and family to maintain, concentrate all his 
thoughts and energies on the work of Christ ? The necessary provision 
for the due maintenance of his family, the keeping away the demon of 
hunger from his door, must ever and anon divert his thoughts in a some- 
what painful way from his spiritual duties. Not only so, but the neces- 
sity in many country places of keeping a horse to ride out to the upland 
hamlets, in order to hold religious services within the shelter of old barns 
or in open farm-yards, is another source of pecuniary expense connected 
with the maintenance of real spiritual efficiency. Surely practical 
matters like these need some rational attention ! 

There are, moreover, cases where a small measure of readjustment in 
the tithes of ecclesiastical property would be likely to work untold good ; 
and such beneficial alteration might be often effected through the medium 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

Take, for example, the case of the alienation of the rectorial tithe of 
parishes in Wales for the benefit of ecclesiastical corporations in Eng- 
land. Such an arrangement might commend itself to the mind of King 
Henry VIII., and the autocratic counsellors that surrounded the throne 
of the Tudor sovereigns ; yet it need not now continue. For although 
it be perfectly legal, its obvious unfairness in practice only helps to keep 
up an unwholesome spirit of resentment. | 

And there are many other ways in which, in all probability, very h 
considerable permanent improvements might be made by wise and 
cautious reforms of a legal kind. 

It must be remembered that the Welsh people themselves might be 
induced to make liberal contributions for such purposes, if their sym- : 
pathies were once enlisted. The writer of these pages recollects once it 
attending a service in an out-of-the-way homestead, amongst the moun- | 
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tains of Brecon, conducted by a clergyman who resided at some distance 
from this remote spot. The singing was hearty. The sermon was 
listened to with wrapt attention. At the conclusion, some of the pea- 
sants inquired why there was no collection. 

III.—The prevalence of dissent in many parts of Wales in the present 
day is a matter of the utmost gravity, which may not be permitted to 
pass unnoticed. It is of two kinds. 

There are those whose efforts are chiefly negative, and intended to 
destroy the organizations for Christ's work which they find around 
their own neighbourhood. There are also those who are only bent on 
fanning the sparks of spiritual life, which they detect amongst the 
people, into a living flame—men who have dedicated themselves body, 
soul, and spirit to the life-long service of God. In all charity they may 
claim to be, as they ought to be, in the majority. With many of them 
there is little theological opposition to the Welsh Church. There is 
rather a distinction, social and legal. Why, then, should not theyjand 
the clergy unite together to do the great work of God in the land? 
There is plenty of work for all, if unbelief is to be rooted out, and irre- 
ligion and indifference to be eradicated from our midst. Surely good 
people have kept apart too long, and thereby weakened the cause which 
they had at heart. Old prejudice, the reason of which is forgotten, old 
controversy, creditable to neither disputant; old lines of separation, 
not based on any fundamental difference of opinion: all these things 
ought to belong to past ages, and are unworthy of these latter days. 
Without any sacrifice of the truth of the Christian faith, there is no 
doubt whatever that there might be much more real unity amongst 
Christian people. 

Is anyone too sanguine who ventures to hope that useful reform in 
organization and real deepening of spiritual life may prove the true 
panacea for the acknowleged difficulties of the Welsh Church? At the 
least, it is surely worth trying, when the dismal alternative proposed is 
the disorganization and paralysis of the oldest and most important 
religious body which is spread over the Principality of Wales. 

It were well if some such thoughts as these might pervade the minds 
of many men in times which threaten to be troublous, because no 
ommon ground can be found between those who strive to maintain 
effete abuses, and those who, in the wild restlessness of unreasoning 
fanaticism, desire to destroy in an instant that which it has taken 
centuries to construct, and has been a prime witness to the truth of 
Christ through long ages. 

Yours faithfully, 


R. S. Myung, M.A. 
Oxford, 18th March, 1886. 
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Party and Patriotism. 


To tae Eprrors or THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Mr. Austin, in his article in this month’s National Review, pro- 
pounds two sets of remedies for the present condition of politics. One 
set is of a moral, the other of a mechanical nature. The project of a 
union of public men of hitherto opposite parties is a moral measure. It 
is enough to say of this, that it can by no possibility be more than a 
temporary palliative, unless it be accompanied by a similar union 
among the members in general of the parties whom the public politicians 
represent. To be lasting, it must have its roots below; it cannot grow 
from above. In such event, of which I confess that at this moment I 
see small likelihood, there would be no cessation of Party Government ; 
there would be what is quite different, and what is by no means new in 
our political history, merely a reconstruction of parties. Not that I in 
any way desire to hold at a low estimation the great public benefits 
that would certainly be produced by the display, were it no more, of 
such patriotism on Lord Salisbury’s part as his serving under Lord 
Hartington would be. That would be the converse of what we are 
witnessing now. It would be, not the sinking by public men of their 
principles for the sake of Parliamentary support and of office, but the : 
sinking of party affections for the public good. | 
The other proposal of Mr. Austin is of a change in our Constitutional 
system. It is that government shall be by departments, and not by a 
Cabinet ; and he adds to this, that the House of Lords should be exalted 
into a kind of court of political appeal, the decisions of which are to be 
accepted as though they were judicial. The idea of returning to the 
departmental system, as it existed nearly up to the time of Queen 
Anne’s Whig Administration, and as Lord Chatham tried it in the early 
part of the old King’s reign, is not new. ‘ It can in reality be put in 
practice only through coalitions ; and the various Governments founded 
on coalitions, which we have had for upwards of a hundred years back, 
(the last being Lord Aberdeen’s in 1852) have not been successful. As 
for the House of Lords being restored to any such power as it had before 
the first Reform Bill, most will agree with me that there is no proba- 
bility, I even think no possibility, of any such thing; and the proposal 
goes even beyond this. People have not yet got into their minds that 
the recent changes in our Constitution have made it, from its want of 
checks, more democratical in reality than that of the United States 
itself; although it is true that our society remains less so. 
The project of restoring the power of the Crown is more practicable ; 
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but in only one way. The power of dissolving Parliament, and the 
power of choosing Ministers, are personal powers of the Crown; the 
former, exercised through the Privy Council. But the Privy Council, 
through the practice of summoning only the servants of the Crown for 
the time being to its meetings, has been virtually smothered by what is. 
unknown to our law, the Cabinet. Restore the Privy Council; let a. 
Prime Minister call to its meetings every member of it ; and a dormant 
power in our Constitution, a great Council of the Nation for the purposes 
of administration, and for the higher politics, is at once brought into 
re-existence. One minute of this revived council could compel the 
permanency of the practice. Every order or proclamation; every 
treaty ; every declaration of war; every dissolution of Parliament ; the 
assent of the Crown to every Bill—must then be debated, and reasons 
given, by the collected statesmen of all sides. A power in the State 
unappealable, irresponsible to the public as Members of Parliament are, 
but responsible to the nation in a far more efficient mode, a power that 
could with difficulty be attacked, and that could not at all be turned, 
would be created by the restoration of the Privy Council. 

The restored Privy Council could be made more. By adding to it 
ambassadors from our various Colonies, and statesmen from among our 
Indian ex-ofticials, it could be made the means of Imperial Federation. 
There are sundry projects for a Pan-British-Empire Parliament ; all 
impracticable, and fortunately so ; for the federation in need of which 
the Empire stands is one for purposes of administration, and not of 
making laws. 

I discuss this project, as connected with the maintenance of continued 
relations with the Colonies, in my Principles of the Commonwealth. But 
when writing that treatise, now three years ago, I had in my mind the 
feasibility and the advantage, if not the necessity, of the revival of the 
Privy Council for the purpose of providing a Constitutional check of 
the nature of that which it is supposed by some that we have, but which 
we much want, now more than ever. 

Iam, Gentleman, 
Yours faithfully, 


Epmunp LawrENce. 
5th March 1886. 


Party and Patriotism. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE NationaL Review.” 
(1.) If we are sincere as well as just in our condemnation of 
Liberal cowardice, we can easily show it in a very effective way. 


GENTLEMEN, 
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‘Members are afraid of their constituents, and with reason. But who 
are the constituents? Surely Conservatives not less than Liberals ? 


The Liberal representative takes his orders from the majority who 


returned him. Why? Partly, at least, because he gets no sign from 
the minority who opposed him. Let this minority approach him with 
promise of support, and we should at once see a change for the better. 
That minority, added to the faithful section of his own party, would 
insure his return at the next election despite the local caucus. Indeed, 
we could soon break up the machinery of the Caucus by adopting a 
patriotic, as opposed to a purely party, line of action. It consists in 
pledging the Conservative organizations to support every Liberal candi- 
date who has the courage of his convictions. Give this pledge, and the 
sixty or seventy Independent Whigs would be doubled. 

(2.) Some good might be done by forming a party, outside Parlia- 
mentary life, on the lines indicated in Mr. Austin’s article in (March) 
National Review. The full programme would require careful considera- 
tion, but it must have for its object the speedy fulfilment of Gneist’s 
prediction that we shall have to return to ‘‘ Government by King in 
Council,” so insuperable are the difficulties of our popular system. Such 
a programme—including popular representation to make known the 
people’s will, but not to enforce it—would attract many of the best men 
in the kingdom; and they would command a very large following. 
Nothing, it is true, could be done by this party beyond propaganda ; 
but this alone would be of immense service, showing practical polli- 
ticians that they are supported by the intelligence of the country, and 
helping them to pluck up heart to speak their minds. To be plain, a 
revolution in our political system is inevitable. Let it be known what 
kind of revolution would be welcomed by the thinking men of England. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. LatsTer. 


Conservative Organization. 


To rae Eprrors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 
Party considerations must not be quite hidden by the mist of 
the coming national conflict. So, then, I may be permitted in a 
severely practical manner to draw certain conclusions from past events, 
and to make certain suggestions which have forced themselves upon my 
attention. 
The other day, after our election, a working-man came up to me and 
asked to shake hands. ‘ We working-men,” he said, ‘‘ are tending 
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towards the Conservatives.” This is clearly true as regards the old 
voters, and will in all probability, soon be so as regards the new. Now 
one of the first of Party considerations is, how Conservative working- 
men are to be treated. Are the leaders of the Party to make little of 
them—to pass them by? Or are they frankly to hold out the hand to 
them—to admit them, so to speak, into the inmost circle of their poli- 
tical family ? I am very earnestly convinced that they must accept the 
aid which is being offered to them, and accept it with the utmost readi- 
ness. We must advance with the times, or the times will leave us 
behind. The squire must learn that the village blacksmith may be poli- 
tically of more importance than himself. If the squire and the local 
Conservative agent do not understand this, some central association 
must teach them. 

Speaking very quietly and practically, I say we must do what the 
working-man wants that is reasonable, or he will make us do it, or 
make somebody else do it. One of the things the Conservative 
working-man wants is to have a chance, like his Radical brother, of a 
seat in Parliament. And he is quite right, and ought to get what he 
wants. He knows very well that it is to Mr. Arch, and such-like men, 
that the Radical success is a good deal due. He feels that gentlemen 
do not always best understand his case; that he understands it best 
himself, and can best explain it to his fellows. And so he wants his 
place, too, in the House of Commons. Such a desire is natural, 
reasonable, and very certainly one to be acceded to. It is of incalcu- 
lable importance to the Party that throughout the country, especially in 
the rural districts, local Conservative working-men of ability be met as 
equals and superiors, be brought forward, be got to speak, be listened 
to with attention, and, where advisable, be introduced to constituencies 
as candidates, and be provided with the necessary funds for their 
expenses. And in this connection it may not be amiss to say that, so 
far as their voice has been heard, Conservative working-men appear 
to have high and broad views of policy and of political duty towards 
the Empire as a whole, and towards all conditions of men in it. 

A word as to organization. Our organization, local and central, is 
deficient. Of course, it is good in parts and in places. But it wants 
more work thrown into it, more attention to detail, less false pride, 
much more money, more business capacity, less thought for indi- 
viduals, more thought for masses. We live in a “ machine and devil- 
driven” age. Well, we must recognize this fact. We must work like 
devils—devils driven on by machinery. We must be large in scope, 
inconsiderate of trifles, active, restless, thorough, all-pervading. At 
the head of owr organization we must have a complete man—the com- 
pletest man in the Party for this work. Next to the importance of 
the full political recognition of the working-man, is the importance of 
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complete local and central machinery whereby we may reach him. 
Of course the difficulty is vast, but difficulties are overcome. 

And we want more of our leaders’ help. It was striking during the 
elections, it is striking now, how our leaders kept behind, keep behind, 
in the background. There may be sufficient reasons now—there could 
scarcely have been sufficient reasons then. To me it seems that reasons 
must have been, must be, very strong to be sufficient. This is an age 
of talk. We cannot help it, we must talk; and we must talk again and 
again, and loud and fast. And then we want, too, some fine speakers. 
Perhaps some of the new members will speak finely—one or two will, 
I think. We want men who can speak like Bright and Gladstone— 
men not best as statesmen, but who excite enthusiasm. We must get 
such men. That is another great want. 

And young men of ability must be fostered. The Universities must be 
more closely watched, and the town and country debating clubs. Special 
men should be appointed to this work. We have sometimes seen men 
of no particular ability brought forward. This, of course, has always 
been in all parties, and will always be to some extent; but the less of 
it the better. It is not patriotic, and it is very stupid. The party 
which works hardest, accepts the inevitable, goes straight to the people, 
looks after its young men, is most business-like and most patriotic (and 
none of these things are incompatible with one another), wins. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
TIpoaipecis. 


Portraiture—A Fine Art or Pseudo-Science. A Reply. 


To tue Eprrors or tue “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In his controversial letter anent our paper on “Great Artists and 
Portraiture,” Mr. Gainsford rhapsodically urges ‘‘that it is worthier to 
paint a great mind than a handsome body.” This should be conceded 
at once if he would demonstrate the possibility of painting a great mind. 

A portrait is a representation of features. If the ‘thousand lines of 
character” have not stamped themselves upon the original face, we 
submit that a portrait painter, who, from a knowledge of that character, 
should proceed to express it in his work, is breaking the fundamental 
law of portraiture, i.e. truthfulness of representation. In his struggle 
to reveal a mind “that his sitter’s nearest friends do not know,” it is 
just possible that Mr. Gainsford’s hypothetical portrait-painter might 
end by producing a face that they could not recognize. The want of 
definite correspondence between the inner soul and the outward form is 
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a troublesome fact in life; but it does not enter the realm of art. “I 
find it impossible not to expect some depth of soul behind a grey eye 
with a long dark eyelash, in spite of experience that has shown me they 
go alone with deceit, peculation, and stupidity. But if, in the reaction 
of disgust, I have betaken myself to a fishy eye, there has been a sur- 
prising similarity of results! One begins to suspect that the eyelashes 
express the disposition of the fair one’s grandmother, which on the 
whole is less important.” 

If George Eliot, gifted with a penetration almost unequalled, a 
sympathetic emotional intuition most rare, made wise by a deep psycho- 
logical knowledge and a close study of human nature, were constrained 
to write thus, Mr. Gainsford is peradventure mistaken in asserting that 
features, good or bad, are a vehicle which convey the characteristics of 
the real man. 

Let a portrait-painter reproduce on canvas pure physical beauty, and 
he will have fulfilled all the functions of his restricted art. But let him 
give to the world the ugly in form, the repulsive in feature, in the vain 
belief that he can shadow forth thereon a beauty of character which 
does not rightly belong to them, and his effort will fail as it deserves to 
fail; and the physical ugliness he has depicted will raise the concomitant 
idea of moral ugliness as surely as beauty of form will raise that of moral 
excellence. 

Down in the depths of our being the idea of beauty of form is indis- 
solubly linked with the beauty of holiness. ‘‘Through the sensuous we 
perceive the super-sensuous ; through the visible the invisible loveliness.’ 
The right result of a sense of earthly beauty is to lead as a stepping- 
stone to the sense of higher beauty. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Marian L. Harcuarp. 
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